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PKEFACK 

The Student's Guide is written for the 
benefit not of actual students only, but of all 
persons who may contemplate entering the 
University of Cambridge ; and of all, whether 
parents, guardians, tutors or schoolmasters, 
who may be interested in or responsible for 
such persons. 

There will be found in this Volume, 

First, much important information about 
the usages and expenses of University life, 
which has not before been printed, and which 
the student has hitherto partly received orally 
from the Tutor of his College, partly acquired 
for himself by his own experience and mistakes; 

Secondly, a series of articles on the Studies 
and Examinations of the University, written 
with the . authority either of Professors or of 
men who have themselves recently conducted 
the Examinations of which they write, and 
with the practical knowledge of men who have 
mastered for themselves as Students, and in 
many cases also for others as Private Tutors, the 
art of winning high honours ; 

Lastly, an account of the system of Middle 
Class Examination recently established, and of 
the facilities which the University offers to 
candidates for Indian Appointments. 



vi PREFACE. 

As each writer is responsible and alone 
responsible for his own contribution, it has not 
been thought necessary that all the articles 
should be exactly consistent with each other in 
matters of opinion. Scarcely any disagreement 
however will in fact be found, because the 
question what the University might be or 
ought to be is not here discussed, while on the 
question what it actually is and how it practi- 
cally works there is little room for difference of 
opinion among men well acquainted with it. 

J. R. S. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Since the publication of the first Edition, 
many important alterations have been made 
in the regulations affecting the manner and 
. period of taking the degree. The publication 
has been postponed in order that the whole of 
these might be included. The papers through- 
out have been revised and corrected, and the 
most recent information and regulations have 
been embodied. 

Aprilf t866. 
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INTRODUCTION, 



The object of a Student at Cambridge is to" 
obtain one of the degrees which are conferred by 
that University in the faculties of Arts, Law^ 
Medicine, Divinity^, and Music. The first degree 
which is conferred in these faculties is that of 
Bachelor, and the vast majority of Students become 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Now of the conditions on which the degree of 
Bachelor is conferred, some differ in the different 
faculties, but others are common to all. It is 
the object of this introductory article to enumerate 
this latter class of conditions, or in other words, 
to describe in outline the course of a Student 
before he takes his degree; in technical language, 
of an Undergradv^te ; and in such a manner and 
with such careful explanation as to make, if pos- 
sible, the whole subject clear even to persons who 

^ The degrees in Divinity being only granted to persons 
who have already graduated, i. e. taken a deg^e in Arts, it 
will not be necessary -to allude again to tiuii Faculty in this 
Introduction. 

1 



2 INTRODUCTION'. 

have no previous acquaintance whatever either 
with this or any other University. 

In order to obtain the Bachelor's degree it is 
indispensably necessary, (1) to reside for a certain 
period in Cambridge, (2) to become a member of the 
University and also of one of the Colleges, (3) to 
pass certain Examinations. 

The period of residence is measured by terms, 
L e. the divisions of the year during which the 
business of the University is carried on. These are 
♦three in each year, the Michaelmas or October 
Term, beginning on the 1st of October and ending 
on the 1 6th of December, the Lent Term, beginning 
on the 13th of January and ending on the Friday 
before Palm Sunday, the Easter or May Term, 
beginning on the Friday after Easter Day and 
ending on the Friday after Commencement-Day, 
which is the last Tuesday but one in June. Now 
the period of residence differs in different Faculties; 
but as it may commence in any of the three terms, 
it will be desirable to point out at which time 
residence may, generally speaking, be most con- 
veniently commenced. And for the purpose of a 
general rule, it will only be necessary to consider 
the case of Students in Arts, since these form the 
great majority. 

The period of residence then required in Arts 
is nine terms. Thus a person entering in January 
becomes eligible for his degree in the November of 
the next but one succeeding year; he who enters 
after Easter, in the February or March of the third 
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year after j lie who enters in October, in the May 
or June of the third year after. It is plain from 
this that the last person has the shortest course, 
owing to the fact that the Long Vacation, as it 
is called, that is the idle time between June and 
October, enters only twice, and not three, times, 
into his course. This then is a practical reason for 
entering in October for all such as wish to arrive as 
soon as possible at their goal, that is, for all who 
believe themselves able to master in this time the 
subjects in which they are to be examined, and who 
aim at nothing beyond the Ordinary Degree, i.e. the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts simply, without special 
honour or distinction. And the course of examina- 
tions for this Ordinary Degree, is in truth not so diffi- 
cult but that any person of common abilities, and com- 
mon preliminary training with tolerable industry 
while at Cambridge, may reckon with certainty upon 
passing it. But for those who wish to win their de- 
gree with honour and distinction which is the best 
time to enter % This case differs from the former in 
two points. First, such persons will desire their time 
of preparation to be as long, not as short, as possible, 
in order that their attainments may be the greatest 
possible. They will therefore inquire not what is the 
shortest period required of candidates for the degree, 
but what is the longest period allowed to candidates 
for Honours. For to the latter, in order to equalize 
the competition, a limiting period is fixed, viz. ten 
terms and a fraction of a term. Secondly, the 
Honour Examinations are held, not like the Poll 

1—2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

Examinations, three times, but once only in tlie 
year, the Mathematical and Classical Honour Ex- 
aminations in the Lent Term. Now if we count 
back from Lent Term to the eleventh term before 
we shall find this to be a Michaelmas Term; and 
accordingly it appears that the objects of the 
Candidate for Honours will also be best attained 
by entering in October. Other reasons concur to 
the same conclusion. This is the proper beginning 
of the Academic year; the course of studies pre- 
scribed in each College begins at this point, and 
the examinations held in each College at the end 
of May, and on the eve of the Long Vacation, 
commonly embrace all the subjects on which lec- 
tures have been delivered from the October pre- 
vious. Of the two other terms it seems better to 
enter in the Lent than in the Easter Term. In 
the latter comparatively little settled work is done, 
the season invites to an anticipation of the enjoy- 
ments of the Long Vacation, and the studies which 
go forward are less of the steady and quiet kind by 
which solid progress is made, than of the violent 
competitive kind by which prizes and scholarships 
at the Colleges are won. It is not desirable that 
a student should make his first acquaintance with 
the University at so unsettled a time. 

A person is not said to be resident in the Uni- 
versity even though he be living in Cambridge, 
unless he be occupying either rooms in College 
or one of the lodging-houses in the town which 
have been licensed to receive University men. Once 
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resident, a student or pupil, that is, every member 
of the University under the degree of Master in 
some &,culty, cannot go out of residence without 
the written permission or exeat of the Tutor of his 
College. Students who have been guilty of mis* 
conduct are sometimes sent away for the rest of 
the term. As it is the indispensable condition of 
obtaining a degree to have resided nine terms, the 
effect of this punishment is to prolong by a term 
the period of undergraduateship. Residence for 
two-thirds of the term is accepted by the Univer- 
sity as residence for the whole, but the Colleges 
usually require residence for nearly the whole of 
the Lent and Michaelmas Terms, except for some 
good reason. 

So much with respect to residence. "We come 
now to consider our student's relation to his 
College and to the CTniversity. There are seven- 
teen Colleges at Cambridge, and they are very 
various in the advantages which they offer to their 
members. Such information as may be useful to 
guide the student in his choice of a College for him- 
self, will be given in a separate article. The selec- 
tion made, his course will be to write to the Tutor 
of the College chosen. The name of the Tutor will 
be found in the Cambridge Calenda/r, under the 
head of the College, and it is this officer through 
whom most of the business of the College with its 
undergraduate members is conducted, and to whom 
the student in prospect, and the newly-arrived 
student, or ^freshman^ should habitually apply 
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for direction. The candidate for admission must 
produce a certificate^ signed by a Cambridge M.A. 
attesting that he has been examined by him and 
found to be qualified, and he must at the same time 
pay a certain sum of Caution Money (the amount 
of which will be foimd under the head of College 
Expenses) and an entrance fee, which varies at the 
different Colleges, and will be found under the 
head of each. If he is unprovided with a certifi- 
cate he may be examined by the Tutor himself or 
some other of the officers of the College. At some 
colleges there is an Examination which every fresh- 
man must pass before he can be Matriculated, the 
subjects of this Examination are given in the Tutor^s 
circular sent to applicants for admission. If his 
certificate be satisfactory, or he be approved by the 
College Examiners, he is admitted, and his name is 
placed on the boards which are suspended in the 
College butteries. It is of course to be understood 
that the preliminary examination is not severe, and 

^ Form of Certificate for admission at College, 

'* I hereby certify to the Master and Fellows of 



College, that I have known A. B. for — years, and have 
also examined him ; and that I believe him to be, both as to 
learning and moral character, a fit person to be admitted of 
College in the University of . 

(Signed) — — , M.A. 

of ^Coilege (or Hall),^ 

(Oxford, or) Cambridge." 
Date. 
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that it is only intended to exclude sach. as are not 
suflGlciently advanced to profit by the most ele- 
mentary course of lectures delivered in the College. 

A minor must be entered by the authority of 
his parent or guardian ; if the candidate for admis- 
sion be his own master, references are usually ex- 
pected. At some Colleges the baptismal certificate 
is required to be produced. 

Being thus made a member of a College, the 
student has also to be enrolled as a member of 
the University. This enrolment, which is called 
Matriculation, does not however take place im- 
mediately on commencing residence, but on the day 
after the division, i. e. the first day of the latter 
half of the term. The ceremony is performed in 
the Senate-House in the presence of the Registrary> 
who receives at this time from the Tutor of the 
College a fee for each student. This fee is paid by 
the Student to the Tutor sometimes at entrance, 
sometimes with the first account. 

The Student's first business on arriving at Cam- 
bridge will be to procure himself rooms. The 
Tutor will inform him whether any sets of rooms 
within the College itself are vacant, and, if not, 
which of the licensed lodging-houses in the town 
can admit him. At some of the Colleges room 
is made within the walls for the freshmen by ex- 
pelling the questionists, i.e. undergraduates of the 
fourth year, into lodgings ; but in the majority the 
ft«shmeu are served laat as being the la^t-arriyed, 
and in many cases have to wait more than one 
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term for admittance. Some persons prefer lodgings 
to rooms in College. They have one practical ad- 
vantage, viz. that in them, as in lodging-houses 
anywhere else, the servant can be summoned at any 
time by pulling the bell-rope, whereas in College- 
rooms there are no bells, and the servants, who 
go by the names of gyps and hedmakerSf are not 
constantly on the staii'case, but make their roimds 
at fixed hours. On the other hand, so far from 
there being greater liberty in lodgings, as might be 
supposed, there is one degree more constraint, for 
the lock which the lodging-house keeper is bound 
to turn at 9 or 10. o'clock confines you to the house 
itself, whereas the closing of the College-gate at the 
same hour leaves to those within liberty to range 
the whole College. -NTor again does the student in 
lodgings taste the genuine flavour of College life; 
besides, he will generally be at a greater distance 
from Chapel, Hall, and the Lecture-rooms. 

About the furnishing of rooms more will be 
said in the article on College expenses. Mean- 
while, among the first and most indispensable steps 
to be taken after entering is the purchasing of a 
cap, gown, and surplice. Each College has its 
own pattern for the gown worn by its Undergra- 
duates. The proper gown, with the cap and sur- 
plice, will be furnished by a College tailor. The 
surplice is worn only at Chapel and on the follow- 
ing occasions: on Sunday, on Saturday evening, 
on all saints' days, and at the evening service of 
the day before every saint's day. The cap and 
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gown constitute tlie Academic dress, and are to be 
used on all occasions when the student acts in the 
character of a member of the University; at Cha- 
pel, except on surplice-days, at the public dinner 
in Hall, at all College lectures, at all University 
lectures, on all public occasions in the Senate- 
House and in the University Church of St Mary, 
in visiting the Master and Tutors of the College 
and the officers of the University. Besides, for the 
sake of discipline, they are required to be worn by 
all students appearing in the streets in the evening 
and throughout the whole of Sunday. These rules 
are strictly maintained, and the freshman must not 
treat the observance of them as an unimportant 
matter. 

Made thus member of a University and a Col- 
lege, our student may next consider in detail his 
relation to these bodies. And first of his relation 
to the University. 

The University is to be considered (1) as con- 
ferring instruction; (2) as holding examinations; 

(3) as conferring degrees, prizes, and scholarships; 

(4) as maintaining discipline. 

1. It confers instruction by means of a staff 
of Professors, who deliver lectures in several public 
rooms belonging to the University. These are the 

'' Hegius Professor of Divinity. 
Divi- Lady Margaret's do. 
nity. I Norrisian do. 

c>Hulsean do. 
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Mathe- 
matics. 



^ Lucasian Professor of Mathematics. 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy and 

Experimental Philosophy. 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and 

Geometry. 



^ - f Professor of Moral Philosophy.* 
^ . ' \ Professor of Modem History.* 
' ( Professor of Political Economy.* 

Classics. Regius Professor of Greek. 

f Professor of Botany.* 
Professor of Chemistry.* 
Professor of Mineralogy.* 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology.* 
Jacksonian Professor of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy.* 

f Regius Professor of Laws.* 
Law. ■< Downing Professor of the Laws of Eng- 
l land.* 



Natu- 
ral 
Science. 



Medi- 
cine. 



Regius Professor of Physic* 
Professor of Anatomy.* 
Downing Professor of Medicine.* 



Music. Professor of Music. 

Orien- ( Regius Professor of Hebrew, 

tal Adams' Professor of Arabic. 

Lan- Lord Almoner's do. 

guages. (. Teacher of Hindustani 

Disney Professor of Archaeology. 



y 
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Thus a large number of subjects is constantly 
being treated by University Professors, but, on 
the other hand, the majority of industrious Un- 
dergraduates are absorbed in the study either of 
Mathematics or the Classics. To candidates for 
Honours in these subjects only the lectures of the 
Greek Professor, the Lucasian, Lowndean, and 
Plumian Professors can be of service. At the lec- 
tures of the other Professors, therefore, there is not 
now so great a volwnta/ry attendance as there pro- 
bably will be if, as is hoped, some other depart- 
ments of study should come in future to be less 
neglected than they are at present. But candi- 
dates for the Ordinary Degree are required to attend 
during one term at least the lectures delivered by 
one at least of the Professors marked with* and 
candidates for the Theological Examination (which 
is required by most Bishops to be passed by candi- 
dates for orders) are required to attend during one 
term at least the lectures of one of the Divinity Pro- 
fessors. It is not necessary to say more here of the 
University lectures, with which, in the present state 
of things, the ordinary student, whose studies are 
guided almost entirely either by College Lecturers 
or private Tutors, is practically little concerned. 

2. The University holds examinations. The 
student will undergo many examinations in his 
own College ; but these are preparatory and sub- 
ordinate to those to which he will be subjected by 
the CTniversity. There is one such examination 
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which all students alike must pass before they can 
be admitted to a degree. This is the Previous Ex- 
amination, better known, in the time-consecrated 
slang of the University, as the Little-Go. It begins 
on Dec. 5th, (or Dec. 6th if that be a Sunday), and 
students are required to attend it in the first Michael- 
mas Term after they have completed their second 
term, that is, in the majority of cases, something 
more than a year after beginning residence. Every 
student who fails to attend it at the proper time, and 
has not the wiitten permission of the Yice-Chancel- 
lor and Proctors to do so, forfeits the Term, that is, 
loses the benefit of having kept it. If however he 
has such a written permission, or if he enters and' 
fails to pass, — in other words, if his name does not 
appear in the List published by the Examiners, he 
may enter another examination in the same subjects, 
which begins on the last Monday in the Lent Term 
following. If again he fails or again absents himself 
with permission, he must enter the Examination 
of the following Michaelmas Term, and so on; it 
being impossible to proceed to the degree until some 
one of these preliminary Examinations has been 
passed. The subjects of examination are one of the 
four Gospels in the original Greek, Paley's Evidences 
of Christianity, the Accidence of the Latin and Greek 
Grammar, one of the Greek and one of the Latin 
Classics (that is, for example, one Oration of Cicero 
or two Books of Xenophon), the first three Books 
of Euclid and the first six Propositions of the sixth 
Book, and Arithmetic. But those who intend afbeiv 
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wards to graduate with Honours either in Arts or 
Law are required to pass an Additional Examina- 
tion in (1) Algebra up to Quadratic Equations, in- 
cluding Katio and Proportion, Arithmetical and Geo- 
metrical Progression and Logarithms, (2) Element- 
ary Trigonometry, (3) Elementary Mechanics. But it 
is not necessary for a Student to pass this Additional 
Examination at the same time that he passes the 
Ordinary Previous Examination. He may present 
himself for it at any subsequent holding of the 
Previous Examination. The Previous Examin- 
ation being intended for all students alike, and 
being placed early in the coui'se, is necessarily easy. 
The standard is low, though the recent introduction 
of a grammar paper has raised it, and even ad- 
vanced students must be careful to observe that, 
although low, the standard must be reached in each 
subject, and that excellence in one will not compen- 
sate for deficiency in another. The proportion of 
failures has lately been as great as one in four. 

After passing the Previous Examination the 
Undergraduates divide themselves for the purposes 
of Examination into two classes, consisting the one 
of tbose who wish simply to obtain the Ordinary 
Degree, the other of those who wish to graduate 
with Honours, or, as it is called, to obtain a place 
in a Tripos. The examination for the Medical 
Degree, as .it differs widely from the others, is not 
treated in this Introduction, and of the Triposes, we 
omit for the present the Theological, as it does not 
lead to a degree. The great majority of students 
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graduate in Arts, and about half without Honours. 
After passing the Previous Examination, the Can- 
didates for Honours and the Candidates for the 
Ordinary Degree have a different course before them. 
The former class have only one more Examination 
to pass, and two years which they may devote 
exclusively to the special subject, whether it be 
Mathematics, Classics, the Moral or Natural Sci- 
ences, or Law, which they find themselves best able 
to master. They may however, and frequently do, 
endeavour to achieve distinction in more than one 
of these subj ects. Those on the other hand, who deter- 
mine to try for the Ordinary Degree must submit to 
two more Examinations. The plan recently adopt- 
ed by the Univeraity for such students is to require 
that two years be spent by them upon the studies 
which it regards as essential togeneral education, that 
is Divinity, Classics, and Mathematics, and an addi- 
tional year upon some special pursuit. At the end of 
the second year therefore (i e. about six months after 
the Previous Examination) there is a second Exam- 
ination, the passing of which may be considered as 
the student's farewell to tho subjects to which he 
was introduced at school. It commences on the 
Thursday next but two before the General Admis- 
sion to the B. A Degree in the Easter Term (see p. 41). 
The subjects are the Acts of the Apostles in the 
original Greek, one of the Greek Classics, one of the 
Latin Classics, Algebra (as far as Quadratic Equa- 
tions, including Ratio and Proportion and Arith- 
metical and Geometrical Progression), Elementary 
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Mechanics and Elementary Hydrostatics. As in 
the Previous Examination, Students are required 
to attain a certain standard in each subject sepa- 
rately. A paper in Prose Composition, both Eng- 
lish and Latin, is also set, which Students are not 
required to do, but by doing which they may gain a 
higher place in the list. This list is published ^n 
the Wednesday before the day of admission to 
degrees. It is divided into four Classes, the names 
in each class being arranged alphabetically. Another 
Examination in the same subjects is held, com- 
mencing on November 26th, for those who have 
been prevented from attending at the former one, or 
have failed to pass in it. 

This Examination is part of a system which has 
been recently introduced in consequence of a general 
complaint that too little was required of Candidates 
for the Ordinary Degree. The standard has been 
so far raised by the change that this Examination, 
which is passed after two years of residence, requires 
not much less preparation than the old Degree 
Examination which came at the end of three years. 
Before it might be said that a man of common 
abilities and industry might make sure of his degree, 
even if he came to the University totally unprepared. 
The newly-established General Examination seems 
one which will only b^ found easy to Pass by those 
who are solidly grounded in some subjects before 
they come into residence. 

After passing the General Examination the 
student is required to devote himself for a year to 
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one of five specified departments of study, and at the 
end of that time to present himself for a final ex- 
amination, on passing which he becomes entitled to 
his degree. These five departments are Theology, 
Moral Science, Law, Natural Science, and Mechan- 
ism or Applied Science. 

• The Theological Examination embraces the 
following subjects : (1) Selected Books of the Old 
Testament in the English Version, (2) One of the 
Four Gospels in the onginal Greek, (3) Two at least 
of the Epistles of the New Testament in the ori- 
ginal Greek, (4) The history of the Church of Eng- 
land to the Revolution of 1688. A paper is set in 
Hebrew, which the students are not required to 
do, but by doing which they may obtain a higher 
place in the List, as well as marks of distinction 
affixed to their names. 

A Student who has passed this Examination 
is not entitled to his degree unless he can produce 
a certificate that he has attended a course of lec- 
tures given by the Professor either of Moral Philo- 
sophy, Modern History, Political Economy, Chemis- 
tiy, Anatomy, Botany, or Geology, and unless he 
satisfy the Examiners in one of the papers given 
at some one of the special Examinations in Moral 
or Natural Science. This Examination is held on 
the Thursday next but one before the general ad- ■< 
mission to the B.A. Degree in the Easter Term, and 
the list is published not later than a week after. 
For those who are unable to attend it, or who fail to 
pass it, another Examination is held in December. 



^ 
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The Special Examination in Moral Science 
embraces the following subjects: (1) Moral Philoso^ 
phy, (2) ffistory, (3) Political Economy. Three papers 
are set on each subject. In Moral Philosophy the 
students are examined in the following books : 
Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy^ Butler's 
Three Sermons on Human Nature (Whewell's Edi- 
tion), Whewell's Lectures on the History of Moral 
Philosophy y 1 — 15, Cicero de OfficUsy Books 1 and 2. 
In History the students are examined in the Outlines 
of English History from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of George IV., in Hallam's Constitur^ 
tional History, and in a period of European His- 
tory, of which notice is given in the preceding Mi- 
chaelmas Term. In Political Economy the books 
are Smith's Wealth of Nations (M^'Culloch's Edi- 
tion), Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy, and 
Bastiat's Harmonies of Political Economy, But 
among these three subjects the students are to make 
their election, and no student is to be examined 
in more than one of them. Each student is to 
produce a certificate from the Professor of the 
subject in which he elects to be examined, that he 
has attended one Course of his Lectures, unless he 
can obtain a dispensation from such attendance, 
which the Yice-Chancellor and Proctors are em- 
powered, in cases of sickness or necessary absence 
from the University, to grant. This Exartiination 
begins on the Monday next but one before the 
day of General Admission to the B. A. degree in the 
Easter Term, and the list is published not later than 
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the Thursday next before the same day. For those 
who are uuable to attend this Examination, or fail 
to pass it, a second Examination is held at the time 
of that for the Moral Science Tripos\ 

The subjects of the Special Law Examination 
are, (1) Justinian's Institutes in the Original Latin, 
(2) Lord Mackenzie on Roman Law, or the Ele- 
ments of Hindu and Mohammedan Law, (3) Malcolm 
Kerr's abbreviated edition of Blackstone. A certifi- 
cate, similar to that just described, must be obtained 
by the Candidates from the Regius Professor of Laws, 
or the Downing Professor of the Laws of England, 
or a similar dispensation. The Examination begins 
on the same day as that in Moral Science^ and 
the list is published within the same time. For 
those unable to attend, or failing to pass, there is 
a second Examination at the time of that for the 
Law Tripos*. 

The subjects of the Special Examination in 
Natural Science (of which students are to select one, 
and no student is to be examined in more than one) 
are, (1) Chemistry, (2) Geology, (3) Botany, (4) Zoology. 
In each of these subjects at least three papers are set. 
Certificates are required as above. The Examina- 
tion begins on the same day as those in Law and 
Moral Science, and the list is published within the 
same time. The second Examination for those un- 
able to attend the first, or failing to pass it, is held 
at the time of that for the Natural Science Tiipos^ 

The subjects of the Special Examination in Me- 

^ See p. 23. * See p. 25. ^ See p. 24. 
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chanism and Applied Science is the practical ap- 
plication of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. Certificates as 
above. Time of commencement of Examination, 
and of publishing the list, the same as in the three 
previously described Examinations. The second 
Examination is held at the time of that for the 
Natural Science Tripos \ 

The lists of all these Examinations are divided 
into two classes, the names in the first class being 
placed in order of merit, and those in the second 
alphabetically. 

The Honour Examinations for the degree of 
Arts are of course of a much severer character. 
Into these flock annually the ablest young men, 
who four or five years earlier were the admiration 
of their schoolfellows, and who during their Uni- 
versity course have received all the instruction that 
the best Tutors, and all the stimulus that a compe- 
tition well known to be severe, can give. As there 
can be here no reason or excuse for leniency, and 
the contest is one into which the cleverest youths 
in the country enter, it may safely be affirmed that 
even the lowest place in these Triposes is justly 
called an honour; and that he who wins it must 
have, at least when he wins it, a knowledge of the 
special subjects of examination considerably greater 
than is possessed by the majority of educated English- 
men. Undoubtedly cramming will do much, and 
there are kinds and degrees of excellence which 

^ See p. 24. 
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cannot be tested at all by the method of examina- 
tion; but to take a good degree, as it is somewhat 
inaccurately called, remains a fair object of am- 
bition, requiring either abilities above the average 
level, or a course of steady industry pursued through 
many years. 

In saying this we refer principally to the Mathe- 
matical and Classical Honour Examinations, which 
have been long established and are past annu- 
ally by a large number of students. The degree of 
Arts can also be obtained through the Honour 
Examinations in Moral and Natural Science. These 
are of a similar character and demand similar qua- 
lifications, but they are of recent institution, and 
up to this time of inferior importance. The Ma- 
thematical Examination of Cambridge is widely 
celebrated, and has given to this University its 
character of the Mathematical University par ex- 
cellence. It occupies eight days in all, the first 
three being separated by an interval of a week from 
the other five. The day before the ^\q days begin 
an alphabetical list is published of those who have 
been approved in the three days. Those whose 
names do not appear in this list are plucked men; 
the rest are subjected to the further examination 
of the ^^Q days in the more advanced parts of 
Mathematical Science. The marks gained in the 
whole eight days are afterwards added up, and 
the final list is published on the day before that 
appointed for the conferring of the degrees, i. e. the 
last Saturday in January. In this list the names 
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are arranged according to merit, but no one whose 
name appeared in the former list is excluded from 
the latter. The names are distributed into three 
classes, which are headed Wrangler, Senior Optimes 
and Junior Optimes; the highest Wrangler is 
commonly called the Senior Wrangler. 

The Classical Tripos is of less established re* 
nown, being much less ancient. It was founded in 
1824, and the first list contained only seventeen 
names, while the Mathematical Tripos of the same 
year contained sixty-six. It was for a long time 
at a disadvantage, because it did not confer a nght 
to the degree, but that restriction has been re- 
moved, and it now generally contains from fifty to 
sixty names. The Examination lasts six days ; ou 
the mornings of the first four, passages fi-om Eng^ 
lish writers in prose and verse are set to be turned 
into Latin prose and verse and Greek prose and 
verse respectively, and in the afternoons of the 
same days and on the fifth day passages from Latin 
and Greek authors are set to be turned into 
English ; on the sixth day a paper of questions in 
Ancient Histoiy is set. All books of reference 
are throughout forbidden to be used. 

It used to be the received opinion, and for 
a long time it was a just opinion, that classical 
studies were little pursued or valued at Cam- 
bridge. That this has now entirely ceased to be 
true, is well known to all who understand the 
present condition of the Universities; but such 
persons are not numerous, and to the majority, 
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» 
I think, the assertion will still be novel, and diffi- 
cult to believa Let the incredulous then ob- 
serve how little shorter the Classical Honour list 
is than the Mathematical; let them take notice 
of the University Scholarships which are annu- 
ally given for Classics, and contended for gene- 
rally by seventy or eighty men, and of the nume- 
rous prizes annually given for compositions of 
various kinds in Latin and Greek, rewards far out- 
numbering those offered for Mathematical pro- 
ficiency; let them also remember that no precedence 
is now given to Mathematics in any one point; and 
they will perhaps be convinced of the fact, that 
classical studies are now equally esteemed and not 
much less practised at Cambridge than mathemati- 
cal. But they may even then be unprepared for this 
further assertion, which notwithstanding is made 
with confidence, that as a place of Classical scho- 
larship and training, Cambridge is fully equal to 
Oxford. In other words, an average fii-st-class man 
of Cambridge is fully as well skilled in the Latin 
and Greek languages as an average first-class man 
of Oxford, and there is as great a number of good 
scholars at Cambridge as at Oxford. This asser- 
tion is here made not as one which needs the sap- 
port of evidence or argument, but as one which 
will be allowed at once by every well-informed Ox- 
ford man, and will only be questioned by those 
who have not watched recent changes. And it 
is made not in any spirit of rivalry to the sister 
University, but as a fact of the greatest practical 
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importance to all persons desirous to find a market 
for their classical acquirements, and to save school- 
masters from the mistake, at once serious and 
ludicrous, which is sometimes made, of sending 
their inferior scholars to Cambiidge, as a place 
where they are likely to find little competition. 
It should most decidedly be understood that per- 
sons who wish to avoid competition, whether in 
Classics or Mathematics, had better not come to 
Cambridge. Lest however it should seem exorbi- 
tant to claim for Cambridge equality in scholarship 
with Oxford, while at the same time we continue 
to assert that superiority in Mathematics which has 
been long allowed us, I mention in passing, that 
it is the practice at Oxford to direct attention to 
the subject-matter rather than to the language of 
the Classical Authors, and thus by means of the 
ancient philosophers and historians to give the stu- 
dents, perhaps at some expense of accurate philology, 
such an introduction to general Philosophy and 
History, as we, though endeavouring to promote 
the same studies by our Moral Sciences Tripos, have 
hitherto envied without being at all able to rival. 

There still remain two Honour Examinations, 
through which the degi^ee in Arts may be obtained. 
These are the Examinations in the Moral and 
Natural Sciences. The former of these begins on 
the last Monday of November, and continues 
through the whole week, i. e. as in the case of the 
other examinations, from nine to twelve in the 
morning, and from one to four in the afternoon 
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of each day. Thus the whole number of papers 
set is twelva The subjects of examination are 
divided into two groups, the first group consisting 
of Moral Philosophy, Mental Philosophy and Logic, 
the second of History and Political Philosophy, 
Political Economy and Jurisprudence. Eleven of 
the twelve papers are obliged to contain each of 
them an equal number of questions taken from 
either group, and the twelfth is devoted to the 
History of Philosophy. The list consists of three 
classes, the names being arranged in each in order 
of merit. In order to induce men to make their 
studies rather deep and complete than multifarious, 
it is announced that a student bringing up two 
subjects only may be admitted into the first class. 
The Examination in Katural Science begins on 
the first Monday in December. The subjects of 
examination are (1) Chemistry, (2) Botany, (3) Ge- 
ology, (4) Mineralogy, (5) Zoology, with Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Comparative Physiology. In 
this Examination also twelve papers are set, eleven 
pf them containing each one or more questions in 
each of the five subjects, and the twelfth consisting 
of questions on the History and Philosophy of the 
Natural Sciences. The list is similar to that of 
the Moral Sciences, but no Candidate is placed in 
the first class who has not shown considerable pi-o- 
ficiency in some one at least of the first four 
sciences, or in two at least of the three divisions of 
the fifth. If a student fail to obtain Honours, he 
naturally falls back upon the Ordinary Degree. But 
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to obtain tliis it is necessary to pass two examinatiomf, 
which are divided from each other by the interval 
of a year. To prevent the loss of a year, which 
would thus be incurred by an unsuccessful attempt 
to obtain Honours, the Examiners are empowered 
to grant such unsuccessful candidates exemption 
from the first of the two Examinations required for 
the Ordinary Degree. 

We have now exhausted the various ways in 
which the degree in Arts may be taken. But there 
is another degree which is so commonly taken as to 
deserve mention in this Introduction, the degree of 
Bachelor of Law (L.B.). This can now only be ob- 
tained by taking a place in the Law Tripos as a 
candidate for Honours. The Examination for this 
takes place every year, on December 11th, and is 
open to all students who have passed the Previous 
Examination and have kept nine terms at least. 
There are required as fixed subjects, Hallam's 
Constitutional History, Wheaton's Elements of In- 
temational Law, and some modem edition of Black- 
stone, while subjects additional to these are annually 
appointed, notice being given of them in the Lent 
Term of the year next preceding the Examination; 
it being provided that one or more books of the 
Digest, portions of the Institutes of Gains and 
Justinian, and portions of Qiiintilian de Institu- 
tione Oratoria, or of Cicero de Legibus, or some ora- 
tion of Cicero involving points of law, shaU alwajrs 
form part of them. Candidates are also required 
at some time after they have resided six terms to 
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keep an exercise, that is, to write a dissertation 
upon some legal question, and to be subjected to 
a mv6, voce examination upon it from the Regius 
Professor of the Faculty or the Examiner deputed 
by him. Ko student can be admitted to the Law 
Degree who has not kept such an exercise to the 
satisfaction of the Examiner, while in arranging 
the classes credit is given to each student for the 
manner in which he kept it. The Ordinary Degree 
in Law was abolished in 1865. 

So much, then, of the Examinations by which 
degrees may be obtained. But it is to be under- 
stood that many of the Honour Examinations are 
frequently undergone solely for honour, and by 
students who have already graduated. They were 
till recently confined by rule to such students, the 
single exception being the Mathematical Tripos; 
and though the restriction has now been removed, 
yet it is only in the case of the Classical Tripos that 
students frequently avail themselves of the liberty 
that has been given them. There have as yet 
been but few instances of the degree being gained 
through the Moral or Natural Science Tiipos. The 
main reason of this is that Honours are valued 
partly as a step towards a fellowship, the Colleges 
being principally guided in the choice of men by 
the distinctions they have won. Now these Tri- 
poses, being new and, as it were, on their trial, are 
not yet regarded with so much respect as the 
others; and it is not generally supposed that a 
distinguished place in one of them would consti- 
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tute a Rtrong claim to a fellowship. The more 
aspiring men, therefore, before entering these 
examinations like to secure a good place either in 
Mathematics or Classics. Those who do not aim 
at fellowships, but would gladly win some dis- 
tinction, will perhaps soon begin to avail themselves 
of these Triposes for the purpose of winning 
both distinction and a degree together; at present 
they prefer to pass the Poll Examination first. 

There remains one Tripos in the case of which 
the restriction above mentioned has not been re- 
moved. It is not permitted to any one who has 
not previously graduated either in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine, to become a candidate for Theological 
Honours. Theological Examinations, both ordi- 
nary and conferring Honours, are held annually at 
Cambridge; but as no degree is obtained through 
them they are sometimes called Voluntary. They 
have, however, been made almost compulsory 
upon candidates for Orders by the Bishops. It 
is possible however that the Bishops may in fu- 
ture consider it unnecessary to require this Ex- 
amination to be passed by those Students who 
have obtained their Degree through the special 
Examination in Theology. Like the Law Exam- 
inations, they are held twice a year, on the 
first Tuesday after the first day of October, and 
also on the first Tuesday in the Easter Term, at 
which latter Examination only Theological Honours 
can be won. The subjects required of all stu- 
dents alike are the Historical Books of the Old 
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Testament, the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and a selected portion of the Epistles in 
the original Greek, the Articles of Religion and 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, Ecclesias- 
tical History of the first three centuries, and the 
History of the Reformation in England. Candi- 
dates for Honours at the Easter Examination are 
fuiiJiier examined in the Greek Testament, in as- 
signed poi'tions of the Early Fathers and of the 
Septuagint, and assigned works, or parts of works, 
of standard theological writers. Both in the spring 
and autumn there is an additional examination in 
Hebrew, and those who pass it satisfactorily receive 
marks of distinction, and the merits in Hebrew of 
the candidates for Honours are taken into the 
account in determining their place in the list. 

We have not yet exhausted the Examinations 
held by the University. It adjudges every year 
a large number of Prizes and Scholarships which 
have been founded by private munificence. Of 
University Scholarships and Exhibitions there are 
ten foundations, which are as follows ; 

Scholarships. 

Craven's... six, value, <£80 per ann. 
Battie's ... one „ £30, £35 „ 

Classids. J Browne's, one 

I Da vies', one 

Pitt, one 

Person, one 

Class, and Math. Bell's, eighty value £57 per ann. 
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£60 
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Scholarshipst 

Hebrew. Tyrwhitt*s, 6, value, .£30, £20 per ann. 
Theology. Crosse's, three, „ £20 „ 

Exhibitions. 
Astronomy. Sheepshanks', one, „ £50 „ 

Lumley's, five „ £15 „ 

Of the Classical Scholarships one at least is 
adjudged every year, and as they are open to Un- 
dergraduates of every College, and most of them to 
Undergraduates of every year, there is . a great 
gathering of classical men to this contest. Even 
those who have little hope of winning the prize 
may distinguish themselves so much as to attract 
notice, and -the rest are glad to accustom them- 
selves to examination, and to see how much they 
can do. The regulations affecting these Scholar- 
ships differ in minor points, for which the Calendar 
must be consulted. Those which apply to all are, 
that they are vacated by a certain amount of non- 
residence ; and that the method of becoming a can- 
didate is by addressing a Latin letter to each of 
the electors (whose names will be found in the 
Calendar), at a time of which public notice is usu- 
ally given. It is peculiar to the Person Scholar- 
ship that no student is eligible for it who has 
resided more than ^yq terms. The papers set do 
not differ widely from those of the Classical Tripos ; 
but it is commonly supposed that greater value is 
attached in the election to brilliancy and elegance 
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of scholarship than in the latter examination. The 
examination comes on at the end of January. 

Of the Bell Scholarships two are annually ad- 
judged. They are confined to students in their 
first year, and to the sons of clergymen, unless 
none such present themselves. In case of equality 
the poorer candidate is preferred. The scholar 
binds himself to take the degree of B.A. in the 
usual manner. The examination commences on the 
Monday next after the second Sunday in Lent, and 
the election takes place on the Friday after Mid- 
Lent Sunday. 

The Tyrwhitt Scholarship for Hebrew is open 
only to Graduates. Except the Crosse Scholarship, 
which includes Hebrew, and a few prizes at parti- 
cular Colleges, it is the only reward of a pecuniary 
kind offered at Cambridge for Oriental studies. 
The examination commences annually on the second 
Wednesday in May; persons intending to be can- 
didates are to send in their names to the Vice- 
Chan cellor on or before May 1st. 

The Crosse Scholarship for Divinity is also con- 
fined to Graduates. The examination takes place 
annually after the division of the Michaelmas Term. 

The Sheepslianks' Astronomical Exhibition binds 
the student who wins it to become a member of 
Trinity College. The examination takes place 
every 4th year, due notice of the time being given. 
This exhibition, and the two Smith's Prizes, and 
the Adams' Prize, are the only pecuniary rewards 
offered by the TJniversitijr for science of any kind* 
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The Lumley Exhibitions. These are for Scho- 
lars of the Universities of Oxford and 'Cambridge, 
educated in the school founded by Elizabeth, Vis- 
countess Lumley, at Thornton in the county of 
York, or in default of such, to others not exceed- 
ing five in number, who should be nominated by 
the respective convocations of the said Universities. 

If the competition in the Mathematical Honour 
Examination be still somewhat keener than in the 
Classical, on the other hand the classical men have 
more opportunities of competing for University dis- 
tinctions. We have already spoken of the Univer- 
sity Scholai-ships for Classics; we now come to the 
prizes offered in the University for Latin and Greek 
Composition. These are. 

The Chancellor's Medals. Two gold medals, value 
15 guineas each, awarded annually to the two 
commencing Bachelors, who, having been Senior 
Optimes at least, show themselves the greatest pro- 
ficients in classical learning. The examination for 
this takes place immediately after the Classical 
Honour Examination, lasts like it six days, and is 
similar in kind. 

The Members' Prizes. Four prizes of 15 guineas 
each, adjudged to the two Bachelors of Arts and 
two Undergraduates who compose the best disser- 
tation in Latin Prose. Two of these are open to all 
Bachelors of Arts who are not of suflScient stand- 
ing to take the degree of M.A. ; the other two are 
open to all Undergraduates who have resided not 
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less than seven terms at the time when the exer- 
cises are sent in. The subjects are announced at 
the end of the Michaelmas Term, and each can- 
didate is to send his exercise privately to the Vice- 
Chancellor on or before the 30th April in the fol- 
lowing manner, which is also to be observed in the 
case of all similar compositions. A motto is to be 
prefixed to the Essay, and it is to be accompanied 
by a sealed paper bearing the same motto on the 
outside, and enclosing another paper folded and 
having the candidate's name and College written 
within. All these papers, except the one contain- 
ing the name of the winner, are destroyed un- 
opened. The candidate must send in nothing writ- 
ten in his own handwriting. 

Sir W. Browne's Medals. Three gold medals, 
value of five guineas each, awai'ded annually to 
three Undergraduates in the following manner : 
the first for the best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho, the second for the best Latin Ode in 
imitation of Horace, the third for the best Greek 
and Latin Epigrams, the former after the manner 
of the Anthologia, the latter after the model of 
Martial. The subjects are given out at the end 
of the Michaelmas Term; the exercises are to be 
sent in, as above, before the 30th of April. The 
Greek Ode is not to exceed twenty -five, nor the^ 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

The Person Prize. One or more Greek books, 
annuallv awarded for the best translation into 
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Greek verse, made by a resident Undergraduate, 
of a proposed passage in any standard English 
poet. The exercises, distinctly written and accen- 
tuated, and accompanied by a literal Latin prose 
version of the Greek, must be sent in, as above, 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before March Slst. 
If the passage be from a tragedy, the metre of the 
translation must be. the ordinary Iambic Trimeter 
or Trochaic Tetrameter, as used by the Greek tra- 
gedians; if from a Comedy, the same metre as 
used by Aristophanes. 

The Camden Medal. A gold medal, adjudged 
annually for the best poem not exceeding one hun- 
dred lines in Latin hexameter verse, "written by 
an Undergraduate, who shall be on the day on 
which the exercises must be sent in, i. e. on the 
31st of March, at least in the course of his second 
term of residence. 

These are for Classical Compositions. The 
Hare Prize is awarded for an English Disserta- 
tion, indeed, but for one on a subject connected 
with the Classics, i. e. on a subject taken from 
ancient Greek or Koman history, political or lite- 
rary, or from the history of Greek or Homan 
Philosophy. The candidates are to be Graduates of 
not more than ten years' standing. The prize is 
to be adjudged once in four years. The subject 
will be announced in the Easter Term, and the 
essays will be required to be sent in in the Easter 
Term succeeding. 
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For the encouragement of English poetry we 
have the Chancellor's English Medal, a gold medal, 
annnallj adjudged for the best English Ode or 
Poem in heroic verse, composed by a resident Un- 
dergraduate. The exercises are not to exceed 200 
lines, and are to be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor 
on or before the 31st of March. The compositions 
by which this and the above-mentioned prizes, with 
the exception of the Members' Prizes, have been 
won, are recited la the Senate-House by their 
respective authors on Commencement-day. For 
the public reading of the compositions by which 

the Members' Prizes have been won, another day 
near the Commencement-day is appointed. 

The Seatonian Prize, for the best English poem 
on a sacred subject, is only open to Mastera of 
Arts. We now pass to the prizes for Divinity. 

The Carus Greek Testament Prizes, two in 
number, are open, the one to all Graduates ill 
Arts or Law who are not of sufficient standing 
to proceed to the degree of Master, and to .Stu- 
dents in Medicine who shall have passed both the 
examinations for the degi*ee of Bachelor in Medi- 
cine, and are not of more than seven years' stand- 
ing from matriculation; the other to all Under- 
graduates or Bachelors Designate in Arts or Law, 
who are not of sufficient standing to be admitted 
by Inauguration to the degree of Bachelor in 
Arts or Law. The examination for the former 
takes place on the day following the completion of 
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the theological examioation in October, that for 
the latter on the Thursday after the division of 
Michaelmas Term. Euch examination lasts a single 
day, two papers being, set with translation and 
questions on the Criticism and Interpretation of 
the Greek Testament. No successful candidate 
can, compete a second time, and candidates for the 
Bachelor s Prize are required to have passed the 
Theological Examination. 

The Scholefield Prize is given for the best 
knowledge of the Greek Testament aud Septua- 
gint. It is open to Middle Bachelors who have 
gained a place in the first class of the Theological 
Tripos for that year. 

The Norrisian Prize is adjudged once in five 
years for the best prose essay on a sacred subject, 
proposed. by the Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 
The subject is announced early in November, and 
the Essay must be sent either to the Master of 
Trinity, the Master of Caius, or the Provost of 
King's, on or before the 18 th day preceding Palm- 
Sunday, with a Greek or Latin motto, in the man- 
ner described above. The candidates are Graduates 
of not more than thirteen years' standing from 
admission to their degrees. The Essays must 
contain nothing contrary to the Liturgy, Articles, 
and Homilies of the Church of England; the suc- 
cessful one is printed and published. The value of 
the prize is ^60. 

3—2 
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The Hulsean Prize, value £40, is adjudged 
annually for the best English Dissertation on Chris- 
tian Evidences, written by a member of the Uni- 
versity under the degree or standing of M. A. The 
subject is announced on Christmas-day or New 
Year's-day, and the Dissertations are to be sent to 
the Vice-Chancellor, or to the Masters of Trinity 
or St John's, on or before the 20th of the ensuing 
October. The successful Essay is to be printed at 
the expense of its author. The prize cannot be 
won twice by the same man. 

The Maitland Prize is adjudged once in three 
years for the best Essay on some subject connected 
with Missions and the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It is open to Graduates of not more than ten years' 
standing from their first degrees. Exercises must 
be sent in to the Vice-Chancellor before the division 
of the Easter Term. The successful Essay is 
printed at the expense of its author. The value 
of the prize is £90. 

The Bumey Piize is awarded annually for the 
best Essay "on some moral or metaphysical sub- 
ject, on the Existence, Nature and Attributes of 
God, or on the Truth and Evidence of the Chris- 
tian Religion." The successful Essay must be 
printed. In cases of equality, a preference is given 
to a member of Christ's College. 

For Mathematics we have : 

The Smith's Prizes, value £25 each, adjudged 
annually to two commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
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the best proficients in Mathematics and Natural 
Fhilosophj. The examination takes place soon 
after the appearance of the Mathematical Honour 
List In cases of equality a preference is given 
to candidates from Trinity College. 

The Adams Prize, awarded every two years, 
during the Michaelmas Term, to the author of the 
best Essay on some subject of Pure Mathematics, 
Astronomy, or other branch of Natural Philosophy. 
It is open to all persons who have at any time 
been admitt-ed to a degree in the University. The 
subject is announced in the Lent Term, and the 
Essays are required to be sent in on or before the 
16th day of December of the year next following, 
in the same form as that prescribed above for other 
compositions. 

For Law, a gold medal is given annually by the 
Chancellor, the examination commencing on the 
third Monday after the last Saturday in January. 
Such persons may become candidates as have passed 
the examinations necessary for the Bachelor^s 
Degree in Arts or Law, and are not of sufficient 
standing to become Masters, and to all students of 
Medicine of not more than seven years' standing 
from matriculation, who have passed both the 
examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine. This medal cannot be won twice. Books to 
be studied for it are assigned and announced in the 
first week of the Lent Term of the year preceding 
the examination. 
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For General literature we have the Le Bas 
Prize, annually adjudged, and open to Graduates of 
not more than three years' standing. The subject, 
which is occasionally to be connected with the 
history, institutions, and probable destinies and 
prospects of the Anglo-Indian Empire, is an- 
nounced in the week preceding the division of the 
Michaelmas Term in each year, and the Essays are 
required to be sent in before the end of the next 
ensuing Easter Term. The successful Essay is 
printed and published at the expense of its author. 

The reader has now before him a complete list 
of the rewards, pecuniary and tangible, which are 
bestowed by the University. He is not, however, 
to consider this synonymous with the rewards 
which may be obtained cut the University. These 
are very far more numerous ; and in fact the above 
list does not include at all those prizes which tempt 
the majority of men to Cambridga It is the Scho- 
larships and Fellowships which are bestowed by 
» the separate Colleges which offer the true tempta- 
tion, and none of the prizes enumerated above, 
though the honour of winning them is great be- 
cause the competition is generally large, is in pecu- 
niary value at all equal to an ordinary Fellowship. 
We have also at length completed our account of 
the University as an eosamining body; for it will 
not be necessary here to speak of those Local 
examinations which have been %«cently insti- 
tuted, and in which it endeavours to extend to 
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other parts of the kingdom that supervision whiish 
it exercises over the studies of its own members 
These will be treated in a separate paper. We 
may therefore quit this part of the subject after we 
have made a single general remark. The work of 
education, which belonged originally to the Uni- 
rersity alone, has now, though with little formal 
change, been practically shared by it with the Col- 
leges, so as to leave to them almost entirely the 
business of imparting knowledge and instruction, 
while it reserves to itself the function of testing 
the knowledge gained, and of setting up in the 
papers of its authorized Examiners a standard of 
the knowledge required, to which the Colleges 
are both disposed and obliged by interest to 
conform. 

"We proceed to speak of the University as con- 
ferring degrees. And here it will be convenient 
to recapitulate the conditions upon which degrees 
are conferred. These are, first, to have resided 
a certain number of terms, in other words, to have 
had one's name on the boards of a College for such a 
time, and to have actually occupied, during more 
than two-thirds of each term, for such a time 
either rooms in the College or authorized lodgings 
in the town. The number of terms required alike 
in Arte, Law, and Medicine is nine. Illness is a 
valid excuse for the non-performance of this con- 
dition, provided that a medical certificate be pro- 
duced, signed by an M.D. or a Surgeon, expressly 
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testifying tliat during a time specified, which must 
be long enough to have prevented the peeping of 
the term, the student could not with safety, on 
account of his health, return to Cambridge. It is 
However the practice not to grant the remission of 
more terms than one, and that only after the actual 
commencement of residence. The next condition, 
also common to the three faculties, is that the stu- 
dent shall have passed the Previous Examina- 
tion\ Thirdly, for a degree in Arts the student is 
required to have passed either one of the Honour 
Examinations, Mathematical, Classical, in the Moral 
Sciences, or in the Natural Sciences; or he is 
required to have passed (1) the General Examina- 
tion for the Ordinary Degree, (2) one of the Special 
Examinations in Theology, Moral Science, Law, 
Natural Science, and Mechanism and Applied 
Science; if he adopt the latter course, then he is in 
addition required to have attended duiing one term 
at least the Lectures of one of the Professors enu- 
merated above, and to produce a certificate of 
having done so ; for a degree in Law, he must pass 
the Honour Law Examination, and also at some 
time after six terms' residence keep an exercise, 
that is, hold a public discussion with, and under- 
go oral examination from, the Professor or appointed 
Examiner; for a degree in Medicine two examina- 
tions, the one after the completion of three years of 

^ But in Medicine the student is exempt from this con- 
dition if he has passed the Local Examination before coming 
into residence. 
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medical study, the other after the completion of 
five. It is to be understood however, that of the 
^Ye years only a part, six terms, is required to be 
passed in the University, but during the remainder 
the student must have attended some school of 
Medicine recognized by the Board of Medical Stu- 
dies which the University appoints, nor can the six 
terms of medical study in the University commence 
earlier than the student's fourth term of residence. 
The student is also required at some time between 
the Previous Examination, and the former of the 
two just mentioned, to pass the Examination in 
Algebra, Mechanics and Hydrostatics, which is re- 
quired for the ordinary degree in Arts. Further 
details upon this must be sought in the article 
on Medical Studies. Those who have passed the 
Honour Examination either in Arts or Law are 
admitted to the degree of B.A. and B.L. respec- 
tively on the last Saturday in January; those who 
have passed the Ordinary Examination are ad- 
mitted on the second Saturday in June. There 
is also an admission to the degrees of B.A. and 
B.L. on the first day of the Easter term. 

It is of little practical importance to the stu- 
dent to know the forms observed in conferring 
degrees. It is sufficient to say that a College officer 
called the Prselector or Father of the College 
accompanies to the Senate House the candidates 
who belong to his College, and that he presents on 
behalf of each candidate a paper signed and sealed 
by the master of the College, certifying that the 
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candidate has resided the required number of terms 
or explaining the reason why he has not, and an- 
other paper called a supplicat signed by the Pi^telec- 
tor himself on the part of the College, and contain- 
ing a request that the degree may be granted. This 
supplicat first passes the Council of the Senate, and 
then the Senate itself, on which the candidate, led up 
by the Father of his College to the Vice-Chancellor, 
kneels down before him and receives admission in 
a solemn form of words. This ceremony, however, 
only constitutes the candidate a Bachelor Desig- 
nate; there remains the further ceremony of In- 
auguration, which takes place on the second day 
of the Easter Terra. On this occasion the whole 
list of Bachelors Designate is read out, and they 
are then pronounced by the Senior Proctor to be 
full Bachelors. The amount of the fees required on 
taking the degree will be found under the head of 
College expenses. 

The TJniveraity maintains discipline among its 
students, i. e. among all its members in statu pupil- 
lari, or below the degree of Master in some faculty, 
by the means of Proctors. 'These officers are two 
in number, annually elected. Masters of Arts or 
Law, of three years* standing at the least, or Bache- 
lors of Divinity. It is part of their duty to keep 
watch over the behaviour of the students, and, to 
assist them in this, two Pro-proctors are annually 
appointed. They inflict fines on those students 
whom they find abroad after dark without cap and 
gown, and for graver offences the 7 can inflict 
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graver penalties. They are attended by serraiits, 
popularly known as 'hull-dogs,* who act as a 
kind of University Polica Every undergraduate 
is bound to state to the Proctor or Pro-proctor, 
when called upon, his name and College. The 
penalties inflicted at Cambridge are fines, confine* 
ment within the walls of the College in the even- 
ing, rustication, (dismissal from the University for 
one or more terms or part of a term, which of 
course entails a prolongation of the time of under- 
graduateship) or expulsion from the University. 

There are some public institutions belonging 
to the University into which the members of it have 
the privilege of admission. (1) The Library, in 
which Undergraduates appearing in their Academi- 
cal di*ess are allowed to study every day except 
Saturday, from 2 to 4 p.m., and from which Bache- 
lors may obtain, through the Tutor of their College, 
the loan of books to the number of five volumes 
at a time, while any one above the degi'ee of 
Bachelor may borrow on his own account as many 
as ten volumes. (2) The Fitzwilliam Museum, in- 
to which on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
the public genei'ally are admitted, but on other 
days Undergraduates in their Academical dress 
from 12 to 4, and Graduates from 10 to 4 (but 
into the Library connected with it, an Under- 
graduate can only be admitted on presenting a 
ticket signed by himself, and countersigned by the 
Tutor or Head of his College). (3) The Observa- 
tory, open to all members of the Univei*sity every 
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day between half-past 12 and half-past 1. (4) The 
Anatomical Museum, open to Graduates and to 
students attending the lectures of the Professors 
of Medicine and Natural Science. (5) The Geo- 
logical and Mineralogical Museums. 

The relation of the Student to the University 
has now been described with sufficient clearness, 
perhaps, to render the articles which are to follow 
intelligible, and in such a manner as to fill any 
gaps they may leave. No attempt has been made 
to describe completely the constitution of the Uni- 
versity; such a description would not only occupy 
much space and be difficult to understand, but it 
would also comprise much which is of no practical 
importance to the student. His life is mainly in 
his College; it is only at long intervals that he 
comes in contact with the University, and it has 
been these points of contact only which we have 
endeavoured to indicate. 

The Colleges are foundations established and 
endowed at different times by private munificence 
to secure a studious* leisure to learned men and 
education to the young. They are of later date 
than the University itself^ but have in process of 
time grown into an intimate union with it, so 
that it is impossible to be a student of the Uni- 
versity without being a member of some College. 
They are seventeen in number, and differ from each 
other in countless details, so that it becomes a 
complicated question for our student in which Col- 
lege he should enrol himself. This question will 
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be discussed apart; meanwhile the present is the 
place for a description of -whatever the student 
may require to know that is common to all the' 
Colleges. 

Every College has a Head, who is generally 
called Master, but sometimes Provost or President. 
The student has few personal dealings with him. 
He performs the ceremony of admission to scho- 
larships and fellowships, and grave cases of mis- 
conduct are referred to him. Then come the body 
of Fellows, out of whom and by whom the Master 
is in most cases chosen. These are graduates of 
the University in receipt of annuities arising from 
the founder^s bequest. The number of them is 
filled up by election, either by the body itself or 
by the senior members of it, and genemlly from 
the graduates of the College ; but in many of the 
smaller Colleges the practice has prevailed of taking 
graduates from without, when no worthy candi- 
dates offer themselves among their own students. 
In some Colleges the merits of the candidates are 
tested by Examination, but in most the Univer- 
sity Honours they have won are assumed as a 
sufficient test. The value of the Annuity or Fel- 
lowship, as it is called, is perhaps on an average 
£200 a year. Conditions are attached to the 
holding of fellowships which vary in the differ- 
ent Colleges and even in the different Fellowships, 
but all Fellows of Colleges alike at their admis- 
sion have to make certain declarations before the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. Of the condi- 
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tions imposed bj the will of the different founders, 
the most common is that of taking Holy Orders 
•within a fixed time. By the recent University 
Keform this restriction has been in most Colleges 
considerably relaxed. As every College has the 
presentation to a certain number of livings, which 
it is the custom to offer to the clerical Fellows in 
order of seniority, in estimating the value of a Fel- 
lowship the prospect of preferment it offers must 
be taken into the account. 

The Fellows with the Master constitute the 
governing body in most Colleges, though in some 
the government is in the hands of a section of this 
body, called the Seniors. But the superintendent 
of the work of education in the College and the 
authority to whom the student looks up is the 
Tutor. There is one or more of such officers in 
every College, and their function is to lecture and 
instruct and maintain discipline and control over all 
within the College who are in statu pupillari. The 
Tutor is. almost always a Fellow, and to aid in 
the work of instruction other fellows are generally 
appointed with the title of Assistant Tutors or 
Lecturers, whose business it is to lecture and en- 
force attendance at their own lectures, but who do 
not interfere further with the discipline of tlie 
College. Besides holding authority, the Tutor is 
all that his name imports, a guardian and adviser 
to the Undergraduates, and it is to him that the 
student should go in any difficulty that may arise. 

The Lecturers of a College are not necessarily 
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Fellows or even members of it Sometimes a 
Fellow of some other Cellege is appointed Lec- 
turer, sometimes one of those numerous Graduates 
of the University who live in the town and are 
engaged in private tuition. 

Beside the Tutors, Deans are appointed £r(Hn 
the number of the Fellows, who are charged to 
provide for the celebration of Divine service daily 
in the College chapel, and to enforce the attend- 
ance of the students. 

The Undergraduates are divided into the classes 
of Scholars, Pensioners, Fellow- Commoners and 
Sizars. The Scholars are those who receive a small 
annuity from the College, and enjoy besides cer- 
tain exemptions, varying at the different Colleges. 
Scholarships are given in reward of merit, and it 
is the first ambition of a student, after he has be- 
come a member of a College, to win this distinc- 
tion. They may be won at some Colleges at the 
end of the first academic year, at others not so 
early. But the practice has been recently intro- 
duced at many of the Colleges, of offering a cer- 
tain number of scholarships annually to be com- 
peted for by such as are not yet members of the 
University. These are called sometimes Minor 
Scholarships, sometimes Exhibitions, and are step- 
ping-stones to one of the ordinary and more valuable 
Scholarships of the College. It is important that 
this inftovation should be noticed by those parents 
of promising boys who are not in a condition to pay 
the whole expense of a University education for 
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them. Eormerlj the question in such cases was 
whether the venture should be made of entering 
the boy, though he might afterwards fail to gain 
the scholarship. Henceforth the parent is relieved 
of all such anxiety, and may fairly leave the boy 
to win his spurs and earn a University education 
for himself. Scholarships are of various values, 
rising as high as £70 per annum. 

The ordinary student, who pays for everything 
and enjoys no exemptions, is called a Pensioner ^ i.e, 
a boarder. Sizarships consist of certain emoluments 
and exemptions given to students in consideration 
of poverty. The Sizar must of course occupy a 
position of inferiority, as one avowedly poor in the 
company of richer men ; but on the other hand, the 
very avowal of his poverty secures him from many 
temptations. 

Men of fortime, especially when they are past 
the ordinary age of Undergraduates, and still more 
when they are married men, often find it conve- 
nient to enter themselves as Fellow- Commoners. 
In this character they pay higher fees, and are 
admitted, in return, to associate on equal terms 
with the Fellows of the College, and to dine at 
their table in Hall. 

The duties exacted from a student by his Col- 
lege are attendance at Chapel and at lectures. He 
is required to attend Chapel twice on Sundays and 
once on the week day. The morning serrice on 
week days begins at seven "br half-past seven o'clock, 
and so constitutes an ordeal by which the steadiness 
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of a man's cliaracter and industry may be tested. 
The less regular and resolute prefer the evening 
service, which is generally at six o'clock. Fines are 
imposed at some Colleges on those who do not make 
up their tale of chapels, and the undergraduate who 
is negligent in this respect will receive a warning 
from the Bean, and after repeated warnings will 
be in danger of punishment, such as being confined 
to gates, i. e. being deprived of the liberty of pass- 
iug the College gates during some hours before 
they are closed for the rest of the students. It has 
already been mentioned that the surplice must be 
worn in chapel on Sundays, Saints' days, and at 
the evening service of the day before both. At 
most Colleges it is the duty of the scholans in turn 
to read the lessons, two scholars being appointed 
for each week, during whidi week they wear the 
surplice at every service. 

Lectures lasting an hour each are delivered 
daily in most Colleges, between the hours of 9 km» 
and 12. As the students are in various stages of 
advancement, and engaged in various studies, they 
are divided into a multitude of classes, and it is 
not to be supposed that each student is engaged at 
lectui-e during three hours every day. Perhaps 
two hours a day may be the average time exacted 
of a student by the lecturers. Nor is it to be 
imagined that by a lecture is meant a formal and 
continuous discourse delivered by the lecturer. A 
lecture at Cambridge is generally much the same 
thing as a lesson at school, it being of coui-se 

4 
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understood that the lectured are not subject to 
the restraints and discipline of schoolboys. If the 
subject be classical, an author is read, the students 
translating in turns, while the lecturer interposes 
his comments as he sees fit. If it be mathematical, 
the students are often occupied during the whole 
hour in writing answers to written questions, or in 
solving problems. Where the audience is large, 
the lecture sometimes becomes more formal in its 
character. 

There is a public dinner in the hall of every 
College every day at 4 or 5 o'clock. In some Col- 
leges attendance in hall is required of the students, 
in others not. A plain dinner is set on the table, 
for which all pay alike; other dishes are in readi- 
ness, called sizings, for which an extra charge is 
made. Grace before and after meat is read by the 
scholars. 

Such is the routine of College life, which goes 
on pretty uniformly throughout the academic year, 
being interrupted only by Saints' days, on which 
lectures are not generally delivered. At the end 
of the May term, i. e. the close of the academic 
year, occur the examinations, when prizes are 
awarded for proficiency in the different depart- 
ments, and in some Colleges the scholarships are 
awarded according to the same examination, though 
at others a special examination is held for this pur- 
pose. In the meanwhile it is not to be supposed 
that the industrious student occupies all his hours 
of study in preparation for lecture. It may ofbei^ 
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happen that this is the best thing he can do, but 
Jiot always, and the spirit of competition is so 
strong, that the very best instruction that can be 
got is eagerly sought. It has therefore become 
worth the while of many distinguished men to be- 
come private tutors, and to receive pupils from all 
Colleges alike. It may chance that a College can-* 
not command able lecturers, or the lecturers may 
want the art of communicating their knowledge, 
but the piivate tutor will not get pupils unless he 
be a man of recognised ability, nor keep them long, 
unless he prove himself able to teach. It has 
therefore become a common practice, and in Ma- 
thematics almost a universal practice, to employ a 
private tutor, and on the other hand it is very 
common for a man, after winning distinguished 
honours, to remain some years in residence and 
take pupils. Accordingly, the greater part of the 
reading man's time is occupied in preparation, not 
for lectures, but for his private tutor, better known 
perhaps by the slang name of 'coach.' 

In a severely practical book like this the 
reader can only expect to be informed what he mvst 
do as a member of a College, and what, to attain 
the avowed objects with which he came to College, 
he had .better do. The countless other things 
which he may do, and how he may occupy his va- 
cant hours, we can only briefly indicate; we give a 
map of the route, not a picture of the surrounding 
scenery. But few men study between 2 p.m. and 
the dinner-hour; this time is given by the most 

4—2 
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industrious t6 open-air exercise and recreation. 
The students are English youths, and a large pro^ 
portion of them have gro\m up in the great public 
schools. Athletic sports accordingly are pursued 
with ardour. There is a boat-cliib in. every Col- 
lege, and the science of rowing is studied by as 
many men with as much ambition, and perhaps 
even witih as much seriousness, as either Classics or 
Mathematics. The Riflemen of Cambridge TJnivet'- 
sity have not been undistinguished. In the spring 
term, Parker's Piece and Penner s Groimd are alive 
with cricket, and the annual race at Putney and 
match at Lord's, between the Universities, are 
known to the public* The "more intellectual recrea- 
tions are also to be procured. There is the UnioJi 
Debating Club, with reading-room and library at- 
tached. Musical Societies, Shakespeare Clubs, &c. 
(fee. Out of these materials the reader must fottn 
as vivid a picture as he can of life at Cambridge. 
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Bjbfobe entering upon this head it must, be p*e^ 
vmed that it is only a, ^maU part of the expense 
of a University education which arises firom fees 
or payments that are alik^ for whole classes of 
Students. 

College arrangements are so framed as to admit 
of the Undergraduates living together, all something 
in the same way, and dinii^ at a common table, 
ba.t so as to allow a conMderable discretion to each 
in fixing his own scale of expenditure and style of 
living. This is rendered necessary by the various 
QurcumstafiM)e$ of the several students, and any at- 
tecApts to enforce economy or uniformity by strict 
sumptuary rules would be found as obnoxious to 
pareota as to the studeii^ts themselves^ ^ They would 
be at variance with the principle thaS|^inasmuch aa 
students come to the University t(|4$arn among 
other things to exercise responsibility and self- 



^ 
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gaidaace, they must be dealt with on the suppo- 
sition that they may safely be trusted with con- 
siderable independence. 

The fixed charges for College tuition and College 
and University payments amount to about X23 a 
year^ the cost of the dinner provided in Hall 
varies from £12 to J&20 a year; so far the ex- 
penses are compulsoiy, but a Student living in 
lodgings may provide himself with everything else 
that he requires just as if he were not a member of 
a College, though the majority find it more con- 
venient to be supplied from the College butteries. 

There is among the undergraduates the same 
difference of means and nearly the same indepen- 
dence as to their scale of expenditure which we 
find in the world at large. 

The social usages of the place also leave each 
individual much at liberty to live as he chooses. 
Persons whose means and scale of expenditure are 
very different mix together on terms of perfect 
equality, and in the University more than almost 
any where else an individual passes for what he 
is worth in himself 

Owing to this variety in the style and expense 
of living, only a general idea can be given of what 
is necessary or usual, and parents must form their 
own estimate for the particular case from their 
knowledge of the tastes and disposition of their 
son, and of the style and comfort to which he has 
been used and to which he will consider himself 
entitled 
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It may be said positively tliat extravaganoe is 
not by any means a general idling of Undergra- 
duates. Cases of aotual extrayagance are very few 
in proportion to the whole number id the students^ 
but an extravagant man is always a conspicuous 
man, and thus a very small number of such cases 
give an impression of the general expensiveness of 
the University which is not well founded. 

As a general rule^ the more a young man is on 
terms of confidence with his parents on money 
matters, and is brought to understand that he is 
dealt with as liberally as is fair with regard to 
the other claims on his Mends, the less likely he 
is to spend more than he ought to do; still a 
well-meaning young man who has never had to 
manage for himself, and who while at home or 
at school has seldom had to deny himself any rea- 
sonable gratification, may find his bills at the end 
of a term much higher than he expects. He may 
not have carried in his mind an approximate ac- 
count of his expenditure, and perhaps has not asked 
the price of what he has ordered. In such a case, 
it is unwise for a parent to shew such displeasure as 
is likely to deter his son from again confiding to 
him the full extent of his liabilities. The more 
kindly a well-disposed and sensible young man 
is treated, the more careful he will be, and the 
more anxious to shew that he can control his ex- 
penses. If no improvement take place, the fault 
must be laid, not to inexperience, but to helpless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, and it will be a question 
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whether he have strength to- change the style of 
living he has taken up, and whether a longer 
stay at the University is likely to be worth the 
cost. What Dr» Arnold said of a public school 
is still more true of the Universities, viz. that a 
certain power of self-govemmeot is presupposed in 
all who come to them, and that those who have 
it not are out of place in. such societies. 

Besides those who drifb into difficulties from. 
thoughtlessness^ which gradually grows into selfish- 
ness, there are wya» of a worse description. There 
is always a certain proportion of the young men 
of the country utterly unable to take care of them- 
selves, and with whom incontinence of money 
amounts to positive disease; these, whether at the 
University or elsewhere, are sure to go to ruin. 
The Examinations and discipline in a great degree 
deter this clasa of persons from comiQg to the Uni- 
versity, but a case of this kind occurs now and then. 
The College authorities will under such circumstances 
in general veoommend immediate removal; and 
parents are advised to act osx their represeubationB 
before the evil has become very serioua 

It must be understood in what follows that^ 
whei^ nothing is mentioned to the contrary, the 
expenses spoken of are those of a Pensioner^ 
Fellow-Commoners are usually either persons of 
fortune or married men» and no estimate can be 

^ Pensioner n6an» a peraoB w1k> pays (pendo) fot the 
board and iBflbraotioQ he noeivef, while a ichaUut is assiatfid 
by the foundatiaii. 
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given of iheir actual expenses. The necesga/ry ex> 
penses of a Fellow-Commoner for tnition, commons 
(i e. board), and College payments, exceed those of 
a Pensioner hy a sum varying at different Colleges 
from £24 to £50 a year. Sixars generally get 
some assistance from the College endowments, the 
particulars of which will be found in the separate 
accounts of the Colleges, or which may be leanit on 
application to the tutors; but iu all cases a Sizar 
pays only £6 a year for his College tuition, whereas 
a Pensioner pays £1S; hence the expenses of a 
Sizar will be at least £12 a year less than those 
of a Pensioner, and he also saves a small sum 
in the quarterly payments to the College and 
University. 

Besides the annual expenditure of a Student 
there is a certain outlay necessary in order to 
proceed to a Degree, the items of which are as 
follows : 

CAUTTON MONEY. 

The money deposited on admission at each Col- 
lege is, 

£ 

For Noblemen 50 

FeUow-Ck)mmoner8 2$ 

Pensipners 15 

Sizars la 

The Cauticm Money remains in the bunds of 
the Tutor» and is not resumed till a person takes 
his name off the boards, or becomes a Compounder^ 
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i. e. pays after his M. A. Degree a sum, usually £25, 
to the College to retain his name on the boards 
for life, free of all annual charges. At some Col- 
leges persons can compound after the B.A., at 
others not till after the M.A. Degree. 



ADMISSION FEES. 

In addition to the Caution Money, Students, 
on admission, or coming into residence, usually 
have to make a payment to the College, differing at 
different Colleges, which is not returned. The ex- 
treme amount is £5 ; it is more frequently £3, and 
at some Colleges there is no such charge. These 
Admission Fees are not returned. 



MATRICULATION FEES. 

By Graces of the Senate, it has been decreed 
that the Matriculation fees paid to the Hegistrary 
for the Common Chest should be as follows : 

Nobleman 15 10 o 

Fellow-Commoner.. 10 10 o 

Pensioner 500 

Sizar o 15 o 

These Fees are in some Colleges paid to the 
Tutor^s account at his Banker's before the Matricu- 
lation takes place, in others they are chaiged in the 
College bilL 
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F^ES AT THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION, 
AND FOR PROFESSORS' LECTURES. 

Before admission to the PreTious Examination 
eveiy Candidate is required to pay the sum of 50 
shillings to the Common Chest; such sum not to 
be returned to the Candidate in case of his not 
being approved by the Examiners, but no Student 
to be required to pay it more than once. This 
Fee like that for Matriculation is paid in dif- 
ferent ways at different Colleges. 

Persons proceeding to a Degree in Arts^ who do 
not take Honours, must attend a course of Professor's 
Lectures, the fee for which is £Z Za, This has to 
be paid to the Begistrary before the Degree is taken. 
Some legislation is expected on this subject, the 
mode of payment will perhaps bq altered, but the 
sum is not likely to be increased. 



FEES FOR DEGREES. 

Each person who takes his Degree pays a fee 
to the University, a fee to the College, and a fee 
to a College officer called the Prselector, or Father 
of the College, who prepares the certificates, &a of 
each Candidate, and presents him for his Degree. 
A complete list of the University fees for the dif- 
ferent Degi'ees is given below. The College fees 
are in most cases stated in the articles on the seve- 
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ral Colleges. A table is given in the Cambridge 
University Calendar, As we are only concerned 
here with the expense of obtaining the Bachelor's 
Degree, it will be sufficient to state that the Uni- 
versity fee for the Degree of B.A. or B.L. is £7, 
if the Degree be taken at a "GreneFal Admission,*^ 
(that is, at one of the congregations especially fixed 
for the conferring of these Degrees, and which 
occur two or three times in the year); and it is 
£10 10«. if the Degree be conferred at any other 
congregation. The College fees vary from £\ 12*. 
to £4 12*., and the fee to the Frselector is very 
generally £\ 1*. 

Persons proceeding to Degrees in Law and 
Medioine must also attend lectures in those Eacul* 
ties, for which fees have to be paid to the Profes-- 
sors. Particulars are given in the articles devoted 
to these Faculties. 

TABLE OF FEES. 
Ordered by Grace of the Senate. 

That in lieu of the Fees now payable to the Conunon 
diest and to the Officers and Servants of the University by 
Candidates for degrees, the following fees only be paid to the 
Common Chest, vi& 

(a) On admission to the degree of B.A. or 

L.R at the time or times of general 
admission 700 

(b) On admission to the degree of B.A. or 

L.B, at any other time 1^0 10 o 
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(c) On admission to the degree of M.A. or 
L.M. whether the Candidate be a 
Fellow of a College or not 13 o o 

id) On admission to the degree of S.T B., 

M.B., or Mus. B 800 

ifi On admission to the degree of M.B. 
when the Candidate is a Bachelor of 
Arts a o o 

(/) On admission ad pnicticandum in medir 

cina a o o 

ig) On admission to the degree of S.T. P. or 

L.D 30 o o 

(A) On admission to the degree of M.D., 
whether the Candidate be a Bachelor 
of Medicine or a Master of Arts so o o 

(t) On admission to the degreeof Mus. D., 

when the Candidate is Mus. B ro o o 

{h) On admission to the degree of Mus. D., 

when the Candidate has no degree 15 o o 



FUENITURE, ko. 

This item oi course varies considerably. If a 
Student go. into lodgings he has to provide house 
linen, crockery, glass, and some articles of hard- 
ware, as only actual furniture is found in the 
University lodging-houses. 

Linen (sheets, pillow-cases, towels, and break- 
fast cloths) is generally brought from home by the 
Student; the cost of the other articles usually 
ranges from £3 to £8. Sometimes the keepers of 
the lodging-houses, or in College the bedmaker, will 



^ 
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supply a second-hand set of crockery, <&;c. at a cheap 
rate. 

If the Student takes rooms in College he will 
have to buy furniture. A valuation of the articles 
lefb by the outgoing tenant will be given to him, and 
of these he may take what he likes. In some Col- 
leges the fixtures, paint and paper are the property 
of the tenant, and are taken by the new comer at 
a valuation; this item is called Income. In some 
cases the fixtures, <&c. are the property of the Col- 
lege, and there is no charge for Incoma 

When a freshman has to fiimish rooms in 
College it is desirable that he should be assisted 
by a parent or Mend.' The expenditure imder this 
head of course varies very widely. It is usually 
the cheapest plan to take as much of the furniture 
lefb in the rooms as is serviceable; the lowest price 
at which a student can get into any rooms may be 
put at XI 5. In the majority of cases the expense 
ranges from £30 to £40, but to fiimish large rooms 
handsomely will cost considerably more. 

About half of this outlay may be expected to 
be recovered. The better the fiimitm«e the larger 
will be the proportion got back upon leaving. 

The cost of a cap, gown, and surplice, also 
comes under the head of original outlay. It ranges 
from £3 to £5 ; the gowns at the different Colleges 
vary in pattern and price. A second-hand gown 
can often be got at half the above price. 
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SUMMARY OF OUTLAY. 

The following is a summaiy of the outlay and 
payments requisite for obtaining a degree^ inde- 
pendently of the annual expenditure : 

Admission Fee 00 30 50 

Matriculation Fee 50 5 50 

Previous £z. Fee s 10 9 10 a 10 

^Professors* Lectures 3 3 3 3 

Degree Fee 70 70 70 

Cap, gown, and surplice 30 40 5 

Outfit, Crockery, &c 30 60 10 o 

Furniture (half the cost as re- 
presenting the ultimate loss) 710 160 95 o 

38 o 46 13 61 13 

The last item does not occur if the Student 
goes into Lodgings. 

The above estimate is for a Pensioner; for a 
Fellow-Commoner it is from £12 to £25 more^ for 
a Sizar £A. Sa. less. A Fellow-Commoner also pays 
£10' for the use of the College plate. 

In addition to this, the Caution Money of £15 
will remain in the hands of the Tutor as long as 
the Stiident's name is on the boards, and the other 
half of the cost of the furniture will also remain 
sunk for three years, 

^ Not required of Candidates for the Degree of B. A. pro- 
ceeding in Honours. 

* At Trinity College ^15. 
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From tLe time when a Student's name is en- 
tered on the boards of the College, he is charged a 
small sum quarterly, which includes payments to 
the University Library, and other charges levied 
per capita. No charge is made for tuition until 
the Student has come into residence, but if the name 
of a Student is placed on the boards of a College 
and is removed without his ever coming into resi- 
dence, £2 has to be paid to the Tuition fund for the 
quarter in which his name was placed on the Col- 
lege boards, and lOs. for each succeeding quarter. 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURK 

We now come to the Annual Expenditure, and 
first we shall consider the items which come into 
the College account. 

TUITION. 

The terminal payments of persons in statu pu- 
pilla/n in every College, are the following: 

£ t. d. 

Nobleman — 13 6 8 

Fellow-GommoDer 10 o o 

Pensioner 600 

Sizar 200 

Bachelor Fellow-Commoner.... 2 10 o 

Bachelor of Arts 1 10 o 

Such payments are made only during residence. 
No payment whatever for tuition is required &om 
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non-resident Bachelors or Undergraduates. In the 
case of a Bachelor attending special College Lee- 
tores, additional fees may be charged. 

ROOM RENT. 

This is the head under which there is most 
difference of expense in the different Colleges. In 
some Colleges it ranges from £4 to £10, in others 
from £12 to £30. At some Colleges the charge 
under the head of '' Chambers" in the College ac- 
count includes assessed taxes, water rates, poor 
rates, <&a, as well as the use of iixtures, &c.; at 
others these items are charged separately. Some 
information on these points may be found under 
the articles on the separate Colleges. When par- 
ticular information is required, it is best to apply 
to the College tutor. 

LODGINGS. 

The rent of lodgings varies from £5 to £15 
a term, for the ordinary accommodation of two 
rooms. The price depends to a great degree on 
situation, rooms which are near those Colleges 
which have the most students in lodgings fetch the 
highest rents. 

An Undergraduate cannot be obliged to take 
rooms for more than one term. If he intend to 
change he should give notice at the end of the term, 
and if possible two or three weeks sooner. Rooms 
cannot be taken or changed unless the College tutor 
sign a written permission. A Freshman should ask 

5 
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the College tutor to take rooms for him, and state 
the price he is prepared to giye. The great propor- 
tion of lodgings cost from £7 to £10 per term. This 
includes attendance, but a trifle is ofben given as a 
gratuity. 

BOARD. 

The daily charge for dinner in Hall is regu- 
lated by the price of meat. It is the cost price of 
1^ or 2 lbs. of meat, together with some additional 
payment for vegetables, pastry, and sometimes soup 
or fish, <kc. Hence it varies both at different Col- 
leges and at different times. It may be said to 
range from 1*. Gc?. to 2«. 6c?. a day, reckoning meat 
at \0d, per lb.* But there is not always this differ- 
ence in the actual expenses, because what in some 
Colleges forms part of the regular dinner is else- 
where paid for as extra. It is convenient for those 
who desire to live as economically as they can, to 
have the necessary cost of the dinner as low as pos- 
sible; this may be done by limiting the dinner to 
meat and vegetables; on the other hand, if the style 
and comfort of the dinner in Hall is not such as to 
satisfy the bulk of the Students, they will be more 
apt to dine elsewhere, which, besides being otherwise 
objectionable, entails additional expense. 

Bread,' butter, beer and cheese, are always 
supplied from the College butteries; and in many 
cases, jnilk, tea and coffee ready made, soda water, <fec 
If an Undergraduate gives no express orders, his bed- 

^ When meat was at 8d per lb, the charge varied from 
It. 3c2. to 2$, 
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maker, if he be in College, or the servant of his 
lodgings, will fetch him the usual allowance; if he 
wish for more or less, he must give orders accord- 
ingly. He is not bound to have more than he 
wishes, and may supply himself from the town if 
he thinks fit. These items are comprised under 
the head "Steward" or "Butler" in the account. 
The Hall dinner and aJso the daily portions of 
bread, butter, &c. are termed "Commons," and 
extras in Hall are called " Sizings." 

Each resident member of a College receives 
weekly two accounts, one containing his bill at the 
"butteries," and generally including as well the coals 
and any fines^ he may have incurred ; the other, the 
charge for the dinner in Hall, his sizings, and the 
cost of any thing supplied to his rooms from the 
College kitchens. The object of these bills is to 
enable a person at once to check any incorrect 
charge. These bills should be kept and added 
up at the end of the quarter, the amount of them 
should tally with the items of the Cook and But- 
ler (or Steward) in the College account; and it 
is desirable that any Student on finding an errov 
or apparent overcharge should apply at once to 
the Butler with regard to the Steward's bill, and to 
the Cook, or Clerk of the Kitchen, with respect to 
the bill for Commons in Hall, Sizings, i&c, and if 
not satisfied, should complain to the Steward. 

^ Small fines are imposed for being out after the gates are 
shut, neglecting to return books to the College Library, and 
other breaches of College rules. 

6—2 
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There is also iu most Colleges a head of account 
called variously College payments, detrimerUs^ or 
allocations. This goes to defray various miscella- 
neous establishment charges, such as lighting and 
warming and keeping in order the public part of 
the College (i.e. the Chapel, Hall, Library and 
courts), printing, stationery, and the providing table 
linen, plate, china and hardware for the use of the 
Students. This item is sometimes a daily, some- 
times a quarterly charge, and sometimes it is dis- 
tributed into various particular payments. It 
varies in amount from £3 to £5 in the year. Coals 
are supplied to Students in the College at a price 
usually something less than that at which the 
lodging-house keepers furnish them; Students in 
lodgings may have them from the College, if they 
desire it, 

ATTENDANCE. 

Every set of rooms is under the care of a " bed- 
maker," who is generally a female, but sometimes 
a man and his wife are attached to each staircase. 
At the Colleges where there is only a female "bed- 
maker," the attendance of a man-servant (called a 
gyp) may be had if desired. The payment for 
bedmaker varies from £1 to £2 a. term. A gyp 
usually receives £1 per term. Other charges, such 
as shoe-cleaning, 7s, per term, &c., require no 
explanation* 

The following is a correct statement for a low 
average of the necessary expenses as contained i^ 
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the College account, but it is not tlie lowest possibie 
sum, as in some Colleges Booms may be bad for £4 
a year. It has been calculated at the prices of 1 865, 
taking meat at lOd, per lb., and butter and cheese 
proportionally high. A sizar would pay only £6 
for tuition instead of £18, and something less for 
College payments, so that a sizar*s College expenses 
may be put as low as £60 per annum. 

STUDENT'S AVERAGE EXPENSK 

AnntuU, £ 8. d; 

Tuition i8 o o 

Booms^ Kent lo o o 

Ajttendance, Assessed Taxes, &;c 650 

Goals 3 10 o 

College Payments 5 7 4 

Co8t of Living, 

Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, at £1. i«. 
a week, for 25 weeks, making tbe 

average 3 Terms' residence in tbe year a6 $ o 

Laundress 580 

Amount £74 ^5 4 

In addition to these strictly necessary expenses 
there is one which frequently much augments the 
College bill, viz. the Cook's bill. This includes ex- 
tras in Hall, and all dishes furnished to an Under- 
graduate in his rooms. Various restrictions are' 
made at different Colleges as to its amount. Some 
Students spend little or nothing under this head, 
but £5 per term is not an uncommon amount, and 
in many cases it is very considerably more. Under- 
graduates have to send a written order for what 
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they require. It is very desirable that they should 
order exactly the quantity they require^ as a great 
deal of useless expense is incurred by the unneces- 
sary quantities that are supplied. Grame <&c. belong<> 
ing to an Undergraduate will be taken by the cook^ 
and supplied whenever it is wanted. The general 
result of inquiries as to the amount of College bills 
comes to this. 

It is possible for a Student (a Pensioner) to keep 
his College bills down to X75 a year; but to do 
this he must not only be very careful to order 
nothing more from the butteries or kitchens than 
he positively requires, but must choose his lodgings 
or his rooms with strict regard to economy. The 
difference in the least possible cost of living at the 
different Colleges scarcely exceeds <£10, and though 
the rent of rooms varies considerably, a Student has 
generally the option of living in lodgings. Taking 
the prices of 1865, a considerable number of Col- 
lege bills come to about £95 a year; while, for 
persons who engage much in society and entertain- 
ments, the College bills will amount to about £130 
a year, exclusive of tradesmen's biUa 

In addition to the College bill, the accounts of 
the Grocer and Bookseller must be considered ne- 
cessaries to a certain amount. < 

We now come to personal expenses, in which 
the latitude is very considerable. Many amusements 
may be obtained at a very small cost, and a person 
who is debarred from all such does not reap the full 
advantages of the place. The subscription to the 
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University Reading and Debating Club ("The 
Union*') is £1 per term for 7 terms, with an en- 
trance fee of £1. 1«. ; or a member of the University 
may become a life Member of the Society by a 
payment on entrance of £6. 6^. It has a good 
Library, and books can be taken out. The sub- 
scriptions to the College Boat Clubs or Cricket Clubs 
vary from 7«. Qd, to XL per term. A peraon who 
can afford X6 a term for pocket-money may join in 
most of the ordinary pursuits. It is very common 
for parents to give their sons £10 or £12 a term 
for this purpose. Again, any amount of money 
may be spent in entertainments; £10 a year, in 
addition to the amount named under the Cook's 
bill, may be put down as a moderate expenditure. 
It is best for the parents themselves to provide 
their sons with what wine they think proper. 

We shall not here touch on the more expensive 
pursuits, such as those connected with horses, as 
persons who wish their sons to have such amuse- 
ments must not be scrupulous on the subject of 
expense. It may be mentioned however that any 
buying or selling of horses by Undergraduates is 
objectionable. 

The cost of clothes, ko, is much the same whether 
persons be at the University or not. 

It has been obseinred, that either from the in- 
creased wealth of the country or the greater atten- 
tion paid to material comforts within the last few 
years, there has been a general increase in the scale 
of living in the upper and middle ranks of society. 
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People think themselves entitled to greater indul- 
genceSy and to a larger share of enjoyment and 
amusement than thej did a few years back. This 
change is lEiensible; in some degree, at the Univer- 
sities. What were formerly considered luxuries 
or indulgences, are coming to be regarded as 
necessaries: more animal food is taken, which at 
the present prices materially increases the expense 
of living. The Colleges have geneAdly yielded 
to tiie desire to have the dinner hour changed from 
four to half-past four or five, and luncheon has, in 
consequence, become a more substantial meal. The 
cost of amusements has also increased. The great 
encouragement given in society generally to all 
kinds of games and athletic sports has led to a 
considerable expenditure under this head. Such 
pursuits are carried on in more expensive style, the 
subscriptions of all clubs are being raised^ and new 
clubs are formed for new pursuits; a rage has sprung 
up for prizes in various kinds of sports, and the 
cost of prize cups and medals is a new item of ex- 
pense. Subscriptions to these clubs are often im- 
perfectly collected, and an unfair burden is thus 
thrown on those who pay punctually. These matters 
can only be set right by the Undergraduates them- 
selves, but it is to be hoped that some rising financier 
will turn his attention to these points. 

Freshmen should be warned to be careful not to 
involve themselves in too many of such engagements, 
and to recollect that they expose themselves to special 
calls for subscriptions to testimonials, prizes, dsc, 
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as well as to the terminal payments. Free^masons 
or Odd Fellows Lodges, as well as all purely convivial 
societies, should be particularly avoided as causing, 
at the best, a waste of money and time. 

We shall give estimates of the lowest amount 
that can be reckoned upon, one of a fair average 
standard, and one of the amount which a Student, 
whose Mends do not wish him to be debarred from 
any reasonable enjoyment, on the ground of ex- 
pense, may spend without running into extrava- 
gance. There are of course some who have been 
used to live in an expensive style, and who with 
the sanction of their friends continue at the- Uni- 
versity the style of living to which they have been 
accustomed. In such exceptional cases the rate of 
expenditure will no doubt considerably exceed the 
highest estimate given below. 

Lowest Average Hi^er 
estimate. estimate, estmiate. 

£ £ ' £ 

College bills 75 96 130 

Grocers' and Booksellers' 

bills 10 15 20 

Travelling expenses (to and 

from Cambridge) 5 6 . 10 

Pocket Money 10 30 45 

Tradesmen's bills for per- 
sonal expenses and enter- 
tainments 30 46 70 

•130 193 270 

Nothing is here allowed for Private Tutors. 

The expense of such assistance is .£8 or ^10 for the 

Term. The question of how far it is necessary or 

advisable is discussed in the articles on the separate 

* For a Sizar this will be at least ^15 lea9» 
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courses of study. Persons of good attainments can: 
generally secure sufficient assistance from the Col- 
lege, in the way of Scholarships, to pay for the pri- 
vate tuition they require. 

It must also be remarked that the estimate here 
given takes no account of the vacations; any ex- 
pense for travelling or tuition in vacation time will 
be extra. 

Permission to reside in College during the months 
of July and August is sometimes given to steady 
and industrious Students who are reading for Hon- 
ours with a tutor. The fee for tuition during this 
period is £12. 

The expense of residing in Cambridge during 
the vacation time may be put at from £\ to £1. 5^. 
per week. Students are usually required to come 
into the College if they reside in lodgings, but no 
rent is charged for the vacation. 

A very great saving in the expense of a Uni- 
versity education is effected, if the Student reside 
with his family in the town. The only College ex- 
penses then incurred are tuition, College payments 
and the Dinner in Hair, and the amount of the 
College bill for the year in such cases seldom ex- 
ceeds £45 ; the other expenses are also very mate- 
rially reduced 

It may be mentioned that the maintenance of 
the Undergraduates is not made a source of profit 
to the College; all that is aimed at, in regulating 

- ^ Sometimes a student under these circumatances is excused* 
from dining in Hall. 
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College charges, is to inake the establishment sup- 
port itself without assistance from the endowments, 
which are disposed of among the members of the 
foundation, and for specified objects according to 
the directions of the Statutes. 

Every tradesman in Cambridge is bound to 
send to the Tutor of each College, every quarter, a 
list of such bills due to him by the pupils as exceed 
£5. In some Colleges certain bills are paid by the 
Tutors, but a list of the amounts of all of them is 
in all cases sent to the parent, who should always 
apprise the Tutor, if he find any accounts to have 
been omitted. Discount should be obtained on trades- 
men's bills paid at the end of the term, and Stu- 
dents should be warned to take and preserve receipts. 

It is a good plan for parents to pay bills of 
large amount by a cheque drawn to order, which is 
virtually a receipt. 

It is best for a Student to have a fixed allow- 
ance, that he may know what he has to spend, and 
regulate his style of living accordingly; but the 
parent should pay the College and other bills him- 
self, giving the balance from time to time to the 
Student. 

Supposing that the allowance of a Student were 
£240 per annum, or £80 per term, it might be paid 
him in the following manner. If he came up as a 
Freshman in October, then, besides the oiUlay being 
defrayed, he should have £16 given him for pocket 
money, &c. And as the first term is an expensive one. 
in the way of books, entrance fees, clubs, &c, he might 
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want £15 for bills at the end of the term. In 
Januarj his College biU will go to his father who 
should pay this, and hand to the Student the balance 
of the remaining £50 due to him for the ternL 
Again, he should have at least £10 at the beginning 
of the Lent term, and a sum of money to pay bills 
at the end, and the balance after paying the College 
bill allowed him; similarly for the Easter Term. 

It may be repeated that the secret of economical 
management is to pay ready money, and to specify 
precisely what is wanted when dishes are ordered, 
or plate or glass hired for any kind of entertainment. 
A Student for instance who orders "coffee for six" 
from the grocer's, receives a quantity of muffins 
and toast, which are seldom touched. All he 
really wanted was a pot of coffee. 

Again, it should be fiiUy understood that the 
Undergraduate is at liberty to have from the but- 
teries as little bread or butter or milk, <bc. as he 
chooses, and that he may have none at all, and 
that he should not take more than his daily con- 
sumption requires from a notion that his bedmaker, 
or the people with whom he lodges, will expect 
him to do so. Bedmakers and lodging-house 
keepers are paid for their services on the suppo- 
sition that they have no perquisites, and should 
a Student have any special reason for wishing to 
increase the remuneration of his attendants, he 
had better do so by giving a trifle in money, he then 
knows exactly what he parts with. 

All payments to the Tutor should be made to 
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his account at his Banker's. The Bankers in Cam- 
bridge will give a memorandum in acknowledge- 
ment of payments made over the counter; but as 
London Bankers will not in general do this, no 
such memorandum can be obtained where the pay- 
ment is made through the London agents. When 
payments are made to the Tutor's account by a 
country Banker through the London agents care 
should be taken that the name of the student, on 
whose behalf the payment is made, be transmitted to 
the Banker at Cambridge. 

Bankers will, on payment of a small commis- 
sion, cash a cheque on a London Banker presented 
by an Undergraduate, if it be endorsed by his Col- 
lege Tutor. 

It is better for an Undergraduate to open an 
account at a Cambridge Bank, even though the 
balance may be sometimes very small, than to keep 
considerable sums of money in his rooms. 

It is a good plan to pay in cash for the outfit 
of a Student in crockery, cap and gown, &c. Dis- 
count is then got, and open running accounts with 
tradesmen are avoided. 



CX)LLEGE DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

It has been thought desirable to append to this article a 
short account of the way in which the internal domestic 
economy of a College is carried on. 

The foregoing account of College Expenses has explained 
the mode in which an undergraduate pays for his board, viz. 
that it is not by a fixed payment to the College including 
all charges, but that he has an account at the butteries and 
kitchens and with the College porter, which form items in the- 
College bill ; in these accounts he pays not only for board, &;c. 
but for services as well. 

A stafiF of servants is kept in the College establishment 
solely on account of the undergraduates; some render personal 
services, as bedmakers, shoe-cleaners, &c., for which a specific 
snm is charged to each student ; while others, such as the cook, 
porter, and their assistants, render services no less essential to 
each resident, but not distinctly personal: they are kept for 
the general use of members of the College. 

It is not always clearly seen that this last class of servants 
must be paid by those for whom and by reason of whose 
existence they have to be kept, that is to say, that the under- 
graduates must contribute to the maintenance of the College 
staff in the proportion in which its cost is increased by the 
presence of undergraduates in the College. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this establishment should 
be maintained by what people call "the College," by which 
nothing can be meant except the landed property of the 
corporate body. The proceeds, however, of this have been ap- 
portioned by the new statutes to particular purposes, ~ to so 
many fellowships, scholarships, sizarships, &c — all of which 
are bestowed by merit; and no portion of this is applicable to 
the support or assistance of persons not on the foundation. 
Indiscriminate help is never given ; it would be acting con- 
trary to every sound principle of economics if it were, it would 
be giving charitable assistance to persons who would never 
think of receiving charity. Now, for the College to pay the 
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whole establishment expenses which are caused by the pre- 
sence of a body of undergraduates would be to give such 
indiscriminate help. The Steward however who superintends 
the household management is paid by the College. 

We will consider separately the Butteries, the Kitchens, 
and the yarious services which come under the head of 

"Porter." 

THE BUTTERIES. 

The College butler as such does nothing for the Fellows 

of the College (the combination-room butler is their servant, 
and is paid by them) ; he keeps a staff of persons to serve ^ 
out portions of provisions, to draw and cariy beer, to keep 
the accounts of the undergraduates, which are supplied to 
them every week, to register the days they "keep" towards 
their University term, to pay to the University certain small 
dues charged every quarter per capita on each of its members, 
and the like. Now, if a College gave up taking under- 
graduates, — and many Colleges would be financially better 
off if they did not take them, — no College butler would be 
required, and the College lands are no more chargeable with 
the expense of his maintenance than they are with keeping 
the "gyp," or bedmaker, of an undergraduate. As a matter 
of fact, the College usually does contribute — sometimes in the 
way of salary, sometimes in other ways — so as to pay amply 
for any advantages the body corporate derive from the 
buttery staff. In a College of 100 men the whole cost of 
the buttery would be near £300 per annum. The portion 
left for the undergraduates to pay would be about £225. If 
the College paid this there must be one fellowship the less. 
This gives £2. f s. for each undergraduate to pay, and it woiUd 
have to be raised during the undergraduate period of annual 
residence, which averages 180 days. This gives exactly 3d. 
a day to be paid, somehow or other, by each man. 

This sum, then, maybe raised by a daily or annual charge, 
and provisions sold at cost price. This is apparently a very 
simple plan, and it would save the authorities a great deal of 
trouble ; but there are two heavy objections to it. 
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Oneis, that sm^ quantities of an article cannot be supplied 
exactly at cost price, because they come to awkward fractions 
of a penny — f. g. if butter is at 21c2. per lb., 1 oz. costs 1*3125 
of a penny ; it could not be charged less tbon 1 \d. Hence, 
as strict accuracy would be impossible, there would be a danger 
of an undergraduate paying not only his £2. 5«., but a profit 
as well. 

Another objection is, that if a charge were made per head, 
an undergraduate who never sends for anything to the 
butteries excepting his daily bread and butter, would pay 
as much as one who is sending at all times for beer, coffee, 
muffins, soda water, &c., and giving ten times the trouble that 
the other does, both in the way of serving him and in making 
out his accounts (accounts are sent in weekly to the under- 
graduates). Direct taxation, then, if exclusively adopted 
would not be fair as between one student and another. 

Hence, indirect taxation is usually employed either wholly 
or in part to raise the required funds for paying the servants. 
The tariff and the machinery of taxation vary very much ; 
sometimes the tax is distributed over several items, sometimes 
laid chiefly on one or two. But the entire quota contributed by 
each undergraduate will be found not to vary so much at 
different Colleges as might be supposed from comparing the 
charges for some particular item. 

The old system universally was to let the butler and cook 
act as tradesmen, finding their own capital and serving out 
their provisions at a specified rate of pro6t. This had some 
advantages ; it was said to make the College servants obliging 
and attentive, because they looked on those whom they 
supplied as customers, and it got rid of the difficulty of over- 
looking the household and preventing waste, a difficulty which 
gives rise to additional expense in the way of management. 
But the objection to this plan is that it is very difficult to 
revise the scale of profit, and that in every attempt to reduce 
expenses the reformer is met by a vested interest. Even under 
this plan students generally were at liberty to get their bread 
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and butter from the town if they chose, by so doing they 
gained a little in price, but were at the inconvenience of 
having to buy a larger quantity of a commodity than they 
wanted for immediate use. 

The plan which has been lately adopted in many cases is 
for the College to pay the butler a fixed salary, to find him 
assistants, coals, candles, and all that he requires, and,' to 
raise a fair proportion of this outlay by profits on the 
articles supplied. In this way the rate of profit can be ad- 
justed from time to time ; if the buttery account shows a 
profit the price of bread, beer, or butter can be lowered at 
ODce, and the students may always be left at liberty to take 
just what they want, or to supply themselves from the town if 
they think fit, without any one having a right to complain. 

It is clear that great trust must be placed in the butler 
under this system; not only does the working of the plan 
depend on his honesty and carefulness in preventing waste 
and breakage (the latter is usually very great in College), but 
he must be a good manager, and understand how to get his 
stores laid in to the greatest advantage, hence it will be neces- 
sary to pay him a good salary, which must in great part be 
paid out of the profits. 

THE KITCHENS. 

A College financier has to encounter two adverse circum- 
stances arising out of the state of things he has to do with : 
these produce most effect in the kitchen department, and iso 
may be touched on in this place. 

First, there is this difficulty, one which meets the University 
economist at every turn, that owing to the Vacations a year's 
wages and a year's interest on capital have to be realized out 
of six months of business ; e. g. in the case of the butteries we 
phewed that a resident undergraduate would have to pay Zd. a 
day for the services of the buttery staff; this sounds rather 
large ; if he resided the whole year he would have to pay l\d» 
a day, which would seem moderate enough. 

The same cause operates in the price of lodgings. No 

6 
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set of licensed rooms can be got for less than £5 a term, 
and those at this price would be small. Now though this 
may seem considerable for the period during which they 
are inhabited, yet £15 is not dear as a year's rent of two 
furDished rooms, and it is very rarely that they can be let in 
vacation time. 

Moreover, the recurrence of vacations makes the Cam- 
bridge market a very variable one, and producers prefer 
sending their commodities to a place where they can com- 
mand a sale all the year round; consequently those who supply 
Cambridge look to an extra profit to compensate them for 
the uncertainty. 

From the action of these two causes prices in Cambridge 
are higher than in the neighbouring towns. 

Secondly, not only does the population of Cambridge 
vary by 2000 persons between term and vacation time, but 
these 2000 persons are all of one class, and consume 
prime joints, together with poultry and other delicacies. In 
term time therefore the market is glutted with those parts 
of the carcase which the College kitchens will not take ; these 
have to be sold at a lower price than they would be elsewhere, 
on account of the disproportion of the above*mentioned class 
to the whole population, and the batcher has to charge higher 
in consequence for the parts consumed in College,, at any rate 
he has this plea ready to his hand, and will make the most of 
it. The consumption of poultry is sometimes so large, that 
the supply comes from a considerable distance, and prices are 
as high as in London. 

The business of the kitchen department in College is two- 
fold — the dinner in Hall has to be provided and cooked, and 
the undergraduates are also supplied with dishes in their rooms 
under certain regulations. 

The mode of providing the Hall dinner varies a little at 
different Colleges, but is generally as follows. 

Some functionary, as the Head porter or Hall butler or 
caterer, receives daily a statement of the number of students 
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*' in commons, '' he tlien orders from the butcher the proper 
quantity of meat at the fixed rate, usually 1 Jibs, per head, he, 
or he and the cook together, select the particular joints and 
distribute them to the several tables according to the numbers, 
and the remains of the meat go to this Head porter or other 
functionary, who often provides the waiting from the proceeds. 
The object of this arrangement is to provide a security for the 
proper quantity of meat being placed on the table ; as the 
functionary who orders it has the remains, it is his interest to 
see that the quality is of the best description, and that the cook 
sends all that he ordered into Hall. The bills are usually paid 
by the steward at the end of the current quarter, this is about 
three months before the money is got from the student by the 
tutor, even supposing that all the bills are regularly paid, mean- 
while tibe Steward is out of the money. The same is the case 
with the bills to the baker, brewer, and other tradesmen: this 
requires that the Stewards should have a certain capital to 
carry on the victualling department business of the College, 
and the interest on this capital should be, strictly, a charge on 
the returns. 

The arrangements with regard to any additions to the 
dinner in the way of soup, fish or pastry, vary exceedingly ; 
sometimes the meat and vegetables alone form the r^^lar 
dinner, and those who like may obtain something more called 
"sizings^," or else another course is provided regularly, and from 
Ad. to 6rf. charged for it— this may be soup or fish, or sweets 
and pastry, bat rarely if ever hoth in addition to the meat. 

The daily cost of the dinner then stands thus r — 
Cost price of 1 Jibs, of meat (sometimes 1| lbs.) 

For vegetables 2d. or 2Jc?. 

To Cook for firing and payment of wages ld,OTl\d. 

Hence it is seen that the cost of an undergraduate's main- 
tenance is much increased by a rise in the price of meat. 

Persons who judge by the consumption of a family may 

y The word seems to mean portions at a fixed price ; we hear of certain 
officers "filing the astize of bread. " 

6—2 
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think I \ lbs. of meat a large allowance, but a leg of mutton 
weighing 9 lbs. and a surloin of beef weighing 1 2 lbs. is not an 
excessive dinner for 14 young men ; some waste arises from 
the bad carving of the undergraduates themselves, and the plan 
of having servants to carve either in the Hall or in the kitchen 
has been tried, but this requires an increase of staff, which causes 
further expense, otherwise delay is occasioned, which is a source 
of complaint, for patience is not a virtue of undergraduates. 

We now come to the disposal of the remains of the dinner; 
this is a difficulty with the Colleges as it is with the London 
Clubs. 

It is almcst a universal rule, that no meat appears in Hall 
that has been twice cooked. Even if the system by which the 
remains go to the porter or caterer were altered, only a very 
small portion of the debris could reappear without creating 
complaint. The functionary who receives these remains must 
give an equivalent ; this may be variously taken, but the plan 
of making the remains pay for the waiting is fair and 
satisfactory; viz. that the person who takes the I'emains 
should provide waiters for the undergraduate tables in such 
number as the steward shall think necessary. Female waiters 
in Hall are, it is believed, no longer employed. 

The private business of the Cook consists in supplying, 
subject to some sumptuary rules, dishes to undergraduates in 
their rooms, the prices are regulated by the Steward ; they 
should be fixed so as to yield a profit which, together with the 
profit from the Hall, should pay so much of the expense ,of 
the kitchen staff as arises from the presence of undergraduates. 

The old system of allowing the Cook to be a tradesman on 
his own account is still very generally retained, owing to the 
great difficulty which attends the supervision of the kitchen 
department. 

In some cases the Cook acts merely as an agent for the 
College, and receives a fixed salary. The financial success of 
this plan depends entirely on the goodness of the management ; 
a considerable sum may be lost even in a term by negligence 
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and wastefulness, but with regard to discipHne and the 
prevention of extravagance, it is more advantageous for the 
Cook to be the servant of the College, than a tradesman whose 
interest lies in obtaining a large amount of undergraduate 
custom. 

PORTER. 

The duties of the College Porter vary in different Colleges ; 
in all cases he has to keep the gate, he has to be ready to be 
oaUed up at any time of the night in case of illness or any 
emergency, to see to the carrying of luggage, and to fetch 
and carry the letters to and from the post office, and to see 
to the lighting of the courts and staircases. Many other func- 
tions connected with the work or discipline of the College, such 
as the marking in Lectures and Hall, the keeping an account 
of the exits and redits so as to determine the number of days 
that an undergraduate has kept, the care of the courts, &c. 
the cleaning of the knives, and the superintendence of the 
waiting in Hall as described above, generally devolve on the 
porter or his assistants, but in the larger Colleges some of these 
offices are performed by the clerks of the buttery or other 
servants. The funds for paying the porter and his assistants, 
so far as they are derived from the undergraduates, are raised 
by a payment varying from 55. to icw. per term, and a 
charge of one halfpenny for each letter delivered by the 
porter. The work particularly answering to the latter pay- 
ment 18 the fetching and carrying of letters on the arrival 
and for the departure of the mails, that is five times a day. 

The direct tax is supposed to be on account of the con- 
Yeniences which all obtain from the services of the porter ; it 
is sometimes levied in more items than one, while the indirect 
tax on letters received throws an additional payment on those 
who reside in Cdllege, and who therefore get a greater share 
of the porter's services in the way of his taking letters and 
the like. It may be mentioned that students in lodgings 
should always have their, letters addressed to their lodgings, 
otherwise they incur this charge of one halfpenny per letter. 



ON THE CHOICE OF A COLLEGE. 



There are at Cambridge seventeen Colleges, among 
which those who enter the University have to 
make, their choice. It will not be possible by this 
paper alone to put the reader in a condition to 
choose, both because the character of the Colleges 
is continually varying, and because the require- 
ments of students, arising but of natui-al disposi- 
tion and ability, pecuniary circumstances and pros- 
pects, and previous education, differ widely. The 
detailed information, by which a choice must be 
guided, will be found partly under the heads of 
the particular Colleges, partly in the Calendar; 
if any more should be required, it may be ob- 
tained from the Tutors of the different Colleges 
themselves, who may be addressed, on such a sub- 
ject, either in person or by letter without any 
previous introduction. But in order to ascertain 
which College will suit a student best, it is ne- 
cessary to know what are the points in which all 
Colleges are alike, and in what points they vary. 
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It is accordingly the object of this paper to enu* 
merate the principal differences which exist among 
Colleges, and to explain as much as possible the 
effect of those differences upon the student. 

"We have described already the Scholarships 
and Fellowships which are offered to competition 
in the Colleges. Now these differ in various de- 
grees, both in respect of number and value, of 
condition of tenure, and of the time at which 
they can be won and for which they can be held. 
Particular information respecting the number and 
value of Scholarships will be given under the 
heads of the different Colleges. They vary from 
very small amounts to about £80 a year. The 
condition of tenure is a considei*ation of great 
importance in Fellowships; Scholarships are com- 
monly held under the simple condition of good 
conduct and industry. But the time at which 
Scholu:^ip8 can be won is a question of much 
moment. They may be regarded in three points 
of view, — ^as a pecuniary aid, as a stimulus to in- 
dustry, or as an honour. Students that are poor 
will naturally regard principally the pecuniary as« 
sistance they afford, and these will desire to attain 
one as soon as possible, their ability to support 
the expense of a University education at all often 
depending upon it. To meet these cases the Minor 
Scholarships already described^ have been founded 
at many of the Colleges. These are open to tho 
competition of lads from school, and generally to 

^ See Introductioii, p. 47. 
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persons who are not yet members of the Univer- 
sity. Those who win them are entered at the 
College, and hold the Scholarship they have won 
until they can gain in the ordinary course of things 
one of the ordinary Scholarships of the College. By 
this plan it has been endeavoured at once to furnish 
assistance to those who need it, and to reserve the 
ordinary Scholarships of the College (generally of 
higher value), with the distinctions associated with 
them, i. e. special seats in Hall and Chapel, and in 
some Colleges a preference in the election to Fellow- 
ships, as incentives to ambition; for it has been 
proved by experience that large honours given early 
are snares and temptations to idleness. In the 
choice of a College, then, these Minor Scholarships 
enter as an important consideration, and, if the boy 
be promising and his parents not rich, very often 
as a decisive one. Advertisements of the time and 
subjects of examination are published in the news- 
papers. These examinations are generally appoint- 
ed to take place in the vacation, the Colleges 
being then empty and in a condition to board the 
candidates. 

As a stimulus to industry. Scholarships fill an 
important place in the system, because the great 
examination in the Senate-house is too remote from 
a freshman to rouse him to exertion, and they 
supply a nearer object of ambition. In the larger 
Colleges, however, where the competition is more 
severe, those who are only moderately clever or 
advanced will lack this stimulus, because they will 
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be compelled to retire from the contest, whereas 
the same class of men will not have the same rea- 
son for despair where there is less competition. 
On the other hand, those who seek for honour in 
Scholarships, will gain most of it where the com- 
petition is hottest. 

To choose a College, as is sometimes done, 
merely because of the value of the Scholarships, is 
obviously a mistake in Arithmetic. In estimating 
the cheapness of a College or a University, not this 
item alone, but the amount of entrance fees, an- 
nual payments, rent of rooms, &c. must be taken 
into the account. 

In the caae of the large majority of students 
the question of Fellowships may be at once dismissed. 
This last reward of ability and industry is at- 
tained by an exceedingly small proportion of the 
graduates. But for the small number who have 
reason to expect them it is a matter of primary 
importance how they are to be obtained, what 
they are worth, and on what conditions they can 
be held. They are obtained in two principal ways, 
either by winning high honours simply, or by a 
special examination. The former is the method at 
most of the Colleges, the place won by the candi- 
date in the Mathematical or Classical Tripos being 
taken as a sufficient criterion of his merit. At 
these Colleges it is usual to adopt some fixed quali- 
fication of a Fellow, such as a place among the first 
twenty wranglers, or in the first class of the Clas- 
sical Tripos. Those who fall below this limit are 
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generally disqualified, unless they have made up 
the deficiency by gaining an additional honour in 
some other tripos. The moral character of the 
candidate, as a general rule, does not constitute a 
claim^ though it may operate as a disqualification, 
for a Fellowship. But at Trinity a special exami- 
nation for Fellowships is held eyery October, and 
the student who has graduated in the spring may 
compete for it in the same year and in the two 
succeeding years. The merits of the candidates 
are rated solely by the examination, and no regard 
is paid to University distinctions. At St John's 
also an examination is held, and there is no super- 
annuation, but the examination is not the sole test, 
account being here taken of distinctions in the 
tripos. This method, therefore, it will been seen, 
stands midway between the other two. "Where 
the tripos constitutes the test, the student has this 
advantage, that he can choose his profession or 
mark out his career for himself, as soon as his 
degree is taken, whereas the Trinity man serves 
a second undergraduateship. On the other hand, 
the Trinity man should prove the better edu- 
cated. 

The value of Fellowships under the new Sta- 
tutes ranges from £200 to £300 a year, besides 
some allowances for those who reside in College. 
But it must also be remembered that the Lecture- 
ships in the different Colleges, to which salaries 
ofben exceeding £100 a year are attached, are 
distributed as a general rule among the Fellows. 
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Beyond these, it must be reckoned as part of tlie 
value of his Fellowship to the Fellow who is in 
orders, that he has a prospect of preferment in the 
Church, each College having the presentation to a 
certain number of livings. 

Of the conditions of tenure one is universal, viz. 
that the Fellow must be a member of the Church 
of -England. Another was till lately univers9l, but 
it has now been considerably qualified at several of 
the Colleges, celibacy. Another is still very com- 
mon, viz. that the Fellow shall be in Holy Orders, 
but at many Colleges there are a certain number 
of Fellowships which are free from this condition ; 
and at Trinity and St John's a Fellow may remain 
a layman for seven years from taking his M.A. 
degree, and permanently if he be engaged in the 
tuition of the College. On the whole, the tendency 
of the new Statutes has been to reward residence 
and active service of the College, with exemption 
from the conditions of celibacy and Holy Orders. 
But in details each College has its own peculiar 
arrangement. 

Into these arrangements the parent of a pro- 
mising boy may reasonably inquire when he chooses 
a College for him, but too much importance should 
not be attached to them. If it is not every one 
who has a chance of a Fellowship, it is also not 
every one to whom a Fellowship is a boon. Or if 
to get a Fellowship is always desirable, to keep it 
is not always so. In fact, on the average. Fellow- 
ships are . not retained much more than ten years* 



1 
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On the whole their value consists, first, in the title 
of Fellow or late Fellow, which must always be 
worth something; and, secondly, in the independence 
they secure during those years in which a profession 
and a career are still to choose. A promising boy 
who does not intend to take orders cannot be re- 
commended on that account to shun those Colleges 
which, i-equire their Fellows to take orders after 
some considerable time. He may expect to reap 
the better half of the value of his Fellowship. Be- 
sides this, cases are not rare in which a man leaves 
his own College to become Fellow in another. 
When, in addition to these considerations, we re- 
member the countless occurrences which may 
change the student's prospects and views during 
the four or five years which must elapse between 
the time of becoming an Undergraduate and that 
of becoming a Fellow, we may be convinced, I 
think, that it is not well to consider too curiously 
what is so far off. It is certainly not well, nor 
worth while to attempt, as some do, to calculate 
the number of vacancies which will probably occur 
in a given College at a given distance of time. Ex- 
perience has shown that of men who deserve a Fel- 
lowship, that is, who have taken such honours as 
are considered to be a qualification for Fellowships, 
few fail to get it, either in their own College or in 
some other, for want of vacancies. In a society so 
constantly changing as the body of resident Fel- 
lows at Cambridge, there are constantly Tutorships 
and Lectureships to be filled up, requiring men of a 
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special kind and special. Acquirements. This it is 
whicli makes it frequently necessary for a College 
to adopt a man from some other society. 

The instruction given in the Colleges is in sub- 
stance the same, this uniformity being produced by 
the great University Examinations to which mem- 
bers of all the Colleges alike are subjected. The 
subjects for the first year are, in Mathematics, 
Euclid, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, and at some 
Colleges, Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry; 
in Classics certain books chosen from year to year, 
and Latin and Greek Composition, taught usually 
in Lectures attendance on which is voluntary. 
There is often more than one set of Lectures, par- 
ticularly in Mathematics, so that the Freshmen are 
divided into Classes. A list of the Subjects of Lec- 
tures is sent by the Tutor to each person who ap- 
plies for admission ; if there is an examination for 
admission to the College, the particulars of this are 
also communicated by him. 

The Lectures at the different Colleges differ in 
two principal respects, the size of the Classes and 
the character of the Lecturers. At some Colleges 
there will be classes consisting of forty men, at 
others they will consist of eight or ten. A large 
class has this advantage, that it enables the stu- 
dent, by comparing himself with many rivals, to 
estimate his abilities and acquirements justly, but 
in the smaller class the Lecturer is able to spare 
more personal attention to each individual. The 
larger Colleges are also able to command a greater 
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number of Lecturers of tke highest class. To stu- 
dents of the highest class this will be a great, and 
may be an inestimable, advantage; to others it 
will make little difference ; and there will be some 
who would learn more from an ordinary teacher. 
It is to rectify these inequalities, and to place 
themselves on equal terms in the great competition, 
that men resort to private Tutors. They thus add 
some thirty pounds to their annual expenses, and 
frequently throw away the instruction they might 
have gained from the College Lectures by neglect- 
ing to prepare for them. As, however, they are 
bound to attend them, they waste, in this case, two 
hours of every day. It is impossible to deny the 
use and advantage of private tuition ; but those ad^ 
vantages are plainly obtained at some considerable 
expense. College Lecturers are generally quite up 
to their work, and it seems desirable in every ease 
to give them a fair trial, and profit by them aa 
much as possible. 

Several of the Colleges afford special facilities 
for special studies. There are Colleges in which 
Lectures are delivered on the subjects of the Lav 
Examinations, the Medical Examinations, on the 
Moral and Natural Sciences ; in others, assistance 
is given to men who are prepariog for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination. As many particulars 
as possible on this subject will be given under the 
head of each College ; but such special Lectures are 
now constantly being established, of which tho 
Tutors will be best able to supply information. 
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Ii> is to be understood, that if the choice of 
which the article treats should after all be made 
unfortunately, a remedy may be found in migror' 
tion. Undergraduates are allowed to migrate from 
one College to another, on obtaining proper testi- 
monials. Each College has its own rules as to the 
circumstances in which they will receive migrated 
students. Men are induced to migrate sometimes 
by a tempting prospect of vacancies^ sometimes to 
avoid a competition which seems, too hot for them, 
sometimes to obtain assistance in some special 
study, and sometimes in the hope of Qnding a more 
congenial society. 

I have been considering hitherto the differ- 
ences which exist between Colleges in respect of 
the rewards they have to offer and the instruction 
they give. It remains to point out how they may 
differ in their moral influences upon the student. 
These influences are of two kinds, those exerted by 
the governing body upon the Undergraduates, and 
those exerted by the Undergraduates upon each 
other. The moral influence of the governing body, 
which is practically that of the Tutor, is modified 
by some causes that are accidental and occasional, 
and by others that are necessary and permanent. 
The principal accidental cause is the personal cha- 
racter of the Tutor. A Tutor who knows how to 
establish a good understanding between himself 
and the Undergraduates, who succeeds in making 
th^n his fiiends, and who has at the same time the 
power of stimi^lating their minds and breathing 
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spirit into their studies, will raise the College, per- 
haps in a short time, and in a degree which cannot 
be measured. This should be borne in mind, and 
parents will undoubtedly act wisely in endeavour- 
ing to learn the character of the man who must 
have more influence than any other individual 
upon the College which may be under considera- 
tion. It cannot, however, be easy to get infor- 
mation upon such a subject, as it is one upon 
which common report is little to be trusted. But^ 
if a small College distinguishes itself in the Tri- 
poses for a succession of years, it is reasonable to 
suppose that some powerful intellectual influence 
is operating upon its members, and in a place of 
education, as industry is duty, so an intellectual 
influence is a moral one. Sometimes, again, the 
merits of a Tutor will become matter of general, 
repute, or he may have attracted notice by writing 
books; or, as he is almost always a clergyman, 
he may have won general esteem by his piety, or the 
confidence oi a party by his opinions. But there 
is a permanent cause which makes the influence 
of the Tutor difierent in different Colleges. This 
is their wide difference in size. There are two 
Colleges, Trinity and St John's, which together have 
about 800 students. These generally go by the name 
of the large Colleges. The other Colleges taken toge- 
ther have about 1000 students. One consequence 
of this difference has already been noticed, but it has 
many others. And in particular the government of 
the Tutor is diflferent in character, when the. stu- 
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dents whom he governs are numerous. His per- 
sonal influence becomes less, he is removed to a 
greater distance, and his relation to his pupils is 
more formal. The rules of government become 
more uniform and absolute, and hence the cha- 
racter of a large College varies less, and is less 
modified by changes in its administration. 

But the influence of the governing body upon 
the students is probably less great and less im- 
^portant than their influence upon each other. So 
great is this, and so beneficial it may be, that 
many men, who have carelessly flung away the 
education which the University ofl^ered them, who 
have neglected their studies and have left the Uni- 
versity as little instructed as they came to it, have 
nevertheless found another education there, and 
have departed with characters formed by the so- 
ciety in which they have lived. To find your level 
and your rank in so large a society is itself an 
education, and besides there is no place like a 
University for forming life-long friendships. It is 
true that this peculiar education cannot be ob- 
tained without some risk, and that if some cha- 
racters have teen formed, others have been spoiled 
at the University. But those persons are not 
always to be believed who say that they got no 
good at Cambridge, that they only forgot what 
they had learnt, &c. They may have forgotten 
something, and they may have missed the good 
they hoped to get, or the good which, on looking 
back, they think they had a right to expect. But 

7 
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it is also possible that they learnt something with- 
out being conscious of it; it is likely that what 
they forgot was what they had never resJly known, 
and if they acquired little Classics or Mathematics, 
yet something may have been imparted that was 
not 'in the bond,' some self-knowledge and self- 
reliance, some generosity of feeling, some largeness 
of mind. It is worth notice that the mind, in its 
growing season, at the moment when, as it were, 
it bursts the bud, is liable to a peculiar illusion ; 
it mistakes discovery of its ignorance for loss of its 
knowledge. Even, however, if we should allow 
the complaints of these persons to be just, it will 
still be found that the great majority look back 
upon their life at College with satisfaction, and 
feel that whether at lecture, or with their private 
tutor, or in the Union, or at the boat-club, or 
among their own intimates, they gained much. 

Now the student is far from being entirely de- 
pendent on his own College for society. Men of 
different Colleges meet each other and form ac- 
quaintances, sometimes at the house of a common 
private Tutor, sometimes at the Union or at some 
Club, or in some religious or charitable society, 
sometimes at the drill of the Rifle Corps, some- 
times at the rooms of a friend. And there are 
many who find a congenial society ready to receive 
them as soon as they join the University. In this 
condition are those who come from a great school, 
that habitually sends its advanced pupils to the 
University. These naturally cling to each other in 
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their new home ; they have their own characteristic 
stamp, their own common fund of reminiscences, a 
freemasoniy of friendship early formed, of boyhood 
passed together ; they make a set, into which each 
new comer from the same school enters at once by 
right. There are again others who have, by acci- 
dent, personal friends or relatives at Cambridge, 
from whom they can get introductions ; and there 
will be a few who have talents for society, and 
^therefore make acquaintances easily. But when all 
these allowances are made, it remains a matter of 
considerable importance what society a College has 
to offer. And here again the large Colleges differ 
from the small. On the one hand, they bring a 
much larger number of men together; on the other 
hand, they do not bring them so close together. It 
is with the men of his own year, that is, the men 
who entered at the same time with himself, that 
the student is brought into contact at lecture and 
in hall. These at Trinity may be upwards of 
100, at some small Colleges less than 20. It is 
more likely that the student will find congenial 
minds in the 100 than in the 20; but, at the same 
time, the smaller number will unite sooner and 
more completely. These will find themselves very 
soon on speaking terms, whereas the others will not 
come together without ceremonies of introduction. 
The larger body will, however, gradually form itself 
into sets, and there will arise intimacies and friend- 
ships which will probably be lasting and close, as 
not produced only by the force of habit and con- 

7—2 
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stant juxtaposition, but the natural result of some 
likeness, or more attractive unlikeness, discovered 
through the slight connection. The. influence of 
society, like that of authority, is less uniform at 
the small College than at the large. It may be 
changed considerably for the worse by one or two 
bad characters, and considerably for the better by 
a few men of character and ability. To speak 
generally, at small Colleges the individual has more 
importance than at large. Moderate abilities go 
further and count for more ; no one drops into utter 
obscurity; but abilities of the higher class some- 
times rust for want of competition. 

When the Colleges are arranged in order of 
magnitude, it accidentally happens that they fall 
into classes, because the difference between St John's 
and the next in order is far greater than that be- 
tween any other two consecutive Colleges. But, 
though less natural, it would be far more just to 
divide the Colleges, as we divide our Triposes, into 
three classes. By referring to the accounts which will 
be given of the particular Colleges* the reader will 
see that there are several which can only be called 
small by comparison, and which at Oxford would be 
considered large. He must not forget that these, if, 
as compared with Trinity, they have the advantages 
and disadvantages of smallness, have at the same 
time, as compared with the Colleges lowest in the 
scale, the advantages and disadvantages of largeness. 

• The detailed account of the several Colleges will be 
found at the end of the book. 
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An Undergraduate or Bachelor Designate in Arts 
may be a candidate for honours in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos of any year, if, at the end of 
the examination for such Tripos, he shall have 
entered on his ninth term at least, having previ- 
ously kept eight terms ; provided that not more than 
ten terms shall have passed after the first of the 
said eight terms, and provided also that he have 
passed in the additional subjects of the Previous 
Examination. Excepting candidates for degrees 
jure nataliumy no Student of a different standing 
is allowed to be a candidate for such honours, 
unless he has obtained permission from the Syndi- 
cate appointed to consider the case of persons who 
have degraded. All candidates who obtain such 
honours are entitled to admission to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

The Examination in each year commences on 
the first Tuesday after December 30th, and con- 
tinues during three days. It is then suspended 
to admit of the work done by the candidates 
diiring these three days being examined, and on 
the Saturday week following the commencement 
of the examination the Moderators and Examiners 
declare what persons have so acquitted themselves 
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as to deserve Mathematical Honours. Those who 
are declared to have so acquitted themselves, and 
no others, are admitted to the remaining part of 
the examination, which commences on the Mon- 
day following such declaration, and continues 
for five days. The first three days are assigned 
to the more elementary, and the last five to the 
higher parts of Mathematics. 

The Examiners for Honours in Mathematics, 
Classics, Law, Moral Science and Natural Science 
are authorized to declare candidates, though they 
have not deserved Honours, to have acquitted 
themselves so as to deserve to be excused the 
General Examination for Ordinary Degrees; and 
such persons are only required to pass in one of 
the Special Examinations for the Ordinary Degrees. 

After the last five days of the examination, 
the Moderators and Examiners, taking into account 
the examination of all the eight days, arrange all 
the candidates who have been declared to deserve 
Mathematical Honours into the three classes of 
"Wranglers, Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes, 
and publish those classes in the Senate-House at 
nine o'clock on the Friday morning preceding the 
last Saturday in January. The successful candi- 
dates are admitted to the degree of B.A. on the 
following day. 

The following are the Subjects of the Exami- 
nation on the first three days. 

Euclid. Books I. to VI. Book XI. Pi-ops. i. 
to XXL Book XII. Props, i. ii. 
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Arithmetic, and the elementary parts of Al- 
gebra; namely, the Eules for the Fundamental 
Operations upon Algebraical Symbols, with their 
proofs; the solution of simple and quadratic Equa- 
tions; Arithmetical and Geometrical Progi-ession, 
Permutations and Combinations, the Binomial The- 
orem, and the principles of Logarithms. 

The elementary parts of Plane Trigonometry, 
so far as to include the solution of triangles. 

The elementary parts of Conic Sections, treated 
geometrically, together with the values of the 
Ea,dius of Curvature, and of the Chords of Curva- 
ture passing through the Focus and Centre. 

The elementary parts of Statics, treated with- 
out the Differential Calculus; namely, the Compo- 
sition and Eesolution of Forces acting in one plane 
at a point, the Mechanical Powers, and the propers- 
ties of the Centre of Gravity. 

The elementary parts of Dynamics, treated 
without the Differential Calculus ; namely, the Doc- 
trine of Uniform and Uniformly Accelerated 
Motion, of Falling Bodies, Projectiles, Collision, 
and Cycloidal Oscillations. 

The Ist, 2nd, and 3id Sections of Newton's 
Piincipia ; the Propositions to be proved in New- 
ton's manner. 

The elementary parts of Hydrostatics, treated 
without the Differential Calculus; namely, the 
pressure of non-elastic Fluids, specific Gravities, 
floating Bodies, the pressure of the Air, and the 
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construction and use of the more simple Instru- 
ments and Machines. 

The elementary parts of Optics; namely, the 
laws of Reflection and Refraction of Rays, at plane 
and spherical surfaces, not including Aben*ations; 
the Eye; Telescopes. 

The elementary parts of Astronomy ; so "far as 
they are necessary for the explanation of the more 
simple phenomena, without calculation. 

In all these subjects Examples, and Questions, 
arising directly out of the propositions, are intro- 
duced into the examination, in addition to the 
propositions themselves. 

The order of days, hours, subjects and exami- 
ners, is according to the following Schedule. 



The first Tuesday here mentioned is the first Tuesday after Dec. 30. 
The Monday is the second Monday after the commencement of the 

Examination. 


Days. 


HonTB. 


Sutjects. 


EzAmtnen. 


Tues. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Euclid and Conies. 

Arith. Alg. and Plane Trig. 


Jun. Mod. and Sen. Ex. 
Sen. Mod- and Jun. Ex. 


Wed. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Statics and Dynamics. 
Hydrostatics and Optics. 


Sen. Mod. and Jun. Ex. 
Jun. Mod. and Sen. Ex. 


Thur. 


9 to 12 
1 to 4 


Probs. in all the preced. Sub. 
Newton and Astronomy. 


Sen. & Jun. Moderators. 
Sen. & Jun. Examiners. 


Mon. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Natural Philosophy. 
Pure Mathematics. 


Sen. Mod. and Sen. Ex. 
Jun. Mod. and Jun. Ex. 


Tues. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Easy Problems. 
Natural Philosophy. 


Sen. & Jun. Moderators. 
Sen. & Jun. Examiners. 


Wed. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Problems. 

Pure Mathematics. 


Senior Moderator. 
Sen. & Jun. Examiners. 


Thur. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Problems. 

Pure Math, and Nat. Phil. 


Junior Moderator. 
Sen. &. Jun. Moderators. 


Frid. 


9 to 12 
Uto 4 


Pure Math, and Nat. PhiL 
Pure Math, and Nat. PhiL 


Sen. Mod. and Sen. Ex. 
Jun. Mod. and Jun. Ex 

• 
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The Subjects, included under the term Pure 
Mathematics in this Schedule, are generally limited 
to 

Algebra, including Theory of Equations. 
Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 
Algebraic Geometry of two and three dimen- 
sions, with the modern extensions. 
Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Differential Equations. 
The Calculus of Finite Differences. 
The Calculus of Vaiiations. 

The Subjects included under the term Natural 
Philosophy are limited to 

Statics. 

Dynamics of Particles and of Higid Bodies. 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. 
Optics. 
Astronomy. 

The Lunar Theoiy treated both analytically 
and by Newton's method. 
The Planetary Theory. 
Precession and Nutation. 
The Undulatory Theory of Light 

The Board of Mathematical Studies, in their 
report to the Senate of Dec. 5, 1865, recommend- 
ed that, "after the Examination in January 1866, 
the Subjects of Laplace's Coefficients, and of the 
Figure of the Earth considered as Heterogeneous, 
may be, at the discretion of the Moderators and 
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Examiners, introduced into the Examinations for 
Mathematical Honours/' 

An inquiiy is often made as to the extent of 
Mathematical reading, before entrance into the 
University, necessary to secure a good place in the 
Mathematical Tripos. It is difficult to answer 
such inquiries even vaguely, so different are the 
mental and physical powers of different Students. 
Cases are known of youths, who, coming to the 
University without any previous training in Mathe- 
matics, have attained to the highest honours. No 
one, therefore, who possesses aptitude for this line 
of study, and the steady application, without 
which aptitude is of trifling value, need despair 
of success. Still such cases are not numerous. 
Those, who compose the upper half of the Wrang- 
lers, have generally had some Mathematical train- 
ing before they entered the University, — many of 
them a good deal. It is important, therefore, 
that those preparing to compete for Mathematical 
Honours should not have to commence in the 
University a study altogether strange to them. 
And, though no definite answer can be made to 
the inquiry above-mentioned, from the very nature 
of the case, yet such information may be given 
as may serve to assist those who are engaged in 
preparing Students for the University. 

Now of the various subjects, which are exa- 
mined in for the Tripos, some are sufficiently with- 
in the range of school-training and a school-boy's 
grasp of thought to make their study profitable. 
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Such are Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, Conic 
Sections, treated geometrically, and the more ele- 
mentary parts of Algebraic Geometry. The last 
named subject is now becoming so extensive, that 
the Mathematical Student should commence his 
a.cquaintance with it as soon as possible, so as 
to be able to devote considerable time to it. Ex- 
cellence in this subject requires a skill in mani- 
pulation, which, in ordinary cases, can be acquired 
only by assiduous practice. 

At most of the Colleges Scholarships for profi- 
ciency in Mathematics are given on commencing 
residence. The subjects and times of examination 
are announced beforehand in the public prints. 
The subjects vary slightly in different Colleges; 
but are most commonly limited to Euclid, Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections treated geometrically, 
and Algebraic Geometry. This limit will prac- 
tically fix the subjects for Mathematical study in 
most schools ; and it would be well, perhaps, if 
school- boy reading were generally confined within 
this limit. In special cases, where peculiar apti- 
tude on the part of the pupil permits a more ex- 
tensive course, the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus may be added, and as much more of Pure 
Mathematics as can be acquired. Even in such 
cases it will be found desirable, as a general rule, 
so to limit the pupiFs reading, that his knowledge 
of the principles of each subject may be sound, 
and his acquaintance with the processes used to ob- 
tain restdts familiar. What has been said above of 
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Algebraic Geometry may be said of all branches 
of Pure Mathematics. 

In Euclid the text of Simson is that chiefly 
adopted. The editions of Todhuoter or Potts may 
be read. Potts' larger edition of the Elements will 
be found a useful book. It contains a large collec- 
tion of Geometrical Exercises, with hints for their 
solution, and also some examples of the method of 
solving such "Exercises," by Geometrical Analysis. 
A more copious collection of examples of the 
Method of Geometrical Analysis will be found in 
Luby's edition of the Elements. Such exercises are 
very useful. They tend to ^n in the student's 
memory the results established in the Propositions 
of the several books, and, what is of much more 
importance, they quicken his intelligence and en- 
able him to pursue geometrical reasoning with ease 
and rapidity. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the time of a dull student is ill-bestowed in 
committing such exercises to memory. 

The student, whose tastes lead him to the 
study of Pure Geometry and whose opportunities 
permit him to devote time to that study, will find 
McDowell's Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geo- 
metry an instructive book. Townsend's Modem 
Geometry is the standard treatise on the subject. 
It is a most able and elaborate work. 

In Algebra the best manuals are the treatises of 
Colenso, and Todhunter. Todhunter's Algebra is 
the most common text-book in the Colleges. It is 
well adapted for schools. Peacock's Algebra may 
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be consulted with advantage by the more advanced 
student. 

Of treatises on Trigonometry, those by Colenso, 
HudsoD, Snowball, Hymers, and Todhunter, are 
most commonly used in the College lecture rooms. 
Todhunter's treatise is more complete than any of 
the others and is in more general esteem. 

The modem extension of Algebraic Geometry 
is so great that a student can no longer draw from 
one book all the information respecting the subject 
which may be required from him in an examina- 
tion. He will find Todhunter's or Puckle's Plane 
Co-ordinate Geometry a good introduction to the 
subject, and he may extend his knowledge by read- 
ing selections, judiciously made, from Salmon's 
Conic Sections, and from the same author's Higher 
Plane Curves. Ferrers' Elementary Treatise on 
Trilinear Co-ordinates, the Method of Reciprocal 
Polars, and the Theory of Projections, is a clear 
exposition of those modem developments of the sub- 
ject. Walton's collection of Problems in Illustra- 
tion of the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Geome- 
try, will be found a most valuable companion to the 
works above-mentioned, ?ind should be assiduously 
used. The student cannot be too often reminded 
that he must not expect to attain facility in the 
methods of Algebraic Geometry, without working a 
great number of examples. 

Euclid, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, and 
Algebraic Geometry, form the first year's course in 
most of the Colleges, Euclid being lectured on in the 
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Michaelmas Term, Algebra and Algebraic Geoipe- 
try in the Lent Term, and Plane Trigonometry in 
the Easter Term. They are also the Mathematical 
subjects of the first Midsummer examination. The 
papers set in this and in other College examina- 
tions consist of questions taken from books, to* 
gether with examples and problems illustrative of 
the principles of the subjects. Sometimes the 
"Book- work," as it is called, and the Problems, are 
set in separate papers. Marks are assigned to each 
question set, and the examinees are arranged in 
some Colleges according to the sum total of the 
marks which they obtain in the Mathematical 
examination alone, in others according to the sum 
total of the marks which they obtain throughout 
the whole examination, whether they be obtained 
on papers in Mathematics, Classics, or Theology. 

Students, who have not been accustomed to 
examinations by means of printed papers, often fall 
into the error of trying to answer too many ques- 
tions in a paper. They sacrifice the quality of 
their work to the quantity. Such a course of pro- 
ceeding will inevitably lead to disappointment. 
Questions answered in an imperfect or inaccurate 
manner extort but few marks, even from a liberal 
examiner, and are often estimated as worthless. 
The examinee should carefully read over the paper 
before attacking any question, should then select 
from it those questions which he feels that he can 
answer thoroughly, and should then proceed to 
answer such questions accurately and fully. He 
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will find by experience, that the time which he 
spends in carefully reading the paper before com- 
mencing work is well bestowed. As a general rule, 
the more elementary a question is, the more fully 
should it be answered. If there is any peculiar 
difficulty or intricacy, connected with the demon- 
stration, it should be brought out fully and clearly, 
neither enveloped in a haze of words, nor dismissed 
with an "it is evident" The examinee should 
bear in mind that the examiner has a purpose in 
setting his questions, that he knows the correct 
answer which should be returned to each of them, 
and that he is not likely to be imposed upon by 
demonstrations which the demonstrator himself 
feels to be crude and unsatisfactory. Above all 
things the examinee must never allow himself 
under any circumstances, to be tempted to pretend 
that he has developed out of a fog of symbols a result 
which he has not honestly arrived at. Such a mode 
of proceeding, so fe-r from throwing dust in the 
eyes of the examiner, will only expose the igno- 
rance and untruthfulness of the person by whom it 
is practised. 

Students now come to the University in such 
very different states of preparation, that it is im- 
possible to prescribe a course of reading for them, 
which shall be generally applicable. In the follow- 
ing sketch the student, for whose reading a plan is 
prescribed, is supposed to come up ignorant of Ma- 
thematics, but with an aptitude for their study. 
Such a student should try, if possible, to keep 
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ahead 6f his College lectures by one subject at least. 
Thus in his first term, while attending the College 
lectures on Euclid, he should be reading Algebra 
with his private tutor ; and the like in other terms. 
Many come up to the University sufficiently well pre- 
pared in Mathematics to begin the Differential Cal- 
culus in their first term with a private tutor. They 
take Statics in their second term; and find the Easter 
Term long enough to revise their early subjects. 

The private tutor has been spoken of in the 
preceding paragraph, as if the Mathematical stu- 
dent were expected to apply for his assistance as 
a matter of course. It is the practice of most stu- 
dents to do so j and there does not seem to be 
any probability of that practice being discontinued. 
There are few candidates for Mathematical Honours 
who will not find it desirable to read with a private 
tutor, as by so doing they will secure not only aid in 
addition to that afforded them by the College Lec- 
turer, but also the particular attention which can- 
not be obtained in a crowded lecture-room. Indeed 
College lecturers and private tutors may be regard- 
ed as complementary to each other, each supplying 
the deficiencies of the other ; and in the present 
keen competition for good places in the Tripos, the 
aid of both will be found essential. 

The recognized fee for a private Tutor, for an 
hour's instruction on alternate days, is £8 for each 
Term, and £12 for the Long Vacation. Instruc- 
tion by the private Tutor on alternate days is now 
considered quite sufficient. 
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The Mathematical 'subjects lectured on in the 
Colleges during the second year are usually the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, Differential 
Equations, Statics, Dynamics of a Particle, the first 
three sections of Newton's Principia, and some 
portion of Greometry of Three Dimensions. They 
form in most Colleges the Mathematical portion of 
the second Midsummer Examination, 

The Long Yacation immediately following the 
first Midsummer Examination will enable the Stu-* 
dent to get considerably advanced with his reading. 
Every Candidate for high Mathematical Honours 
reads during the Long Yacations with a private 
Tutor. By the end of the first "Long" the Theory 
of Equations, the Differential and Integral Calculus, 
and Elementary Mechanics, should have been read. 
The Michaelmas Term of the second year may then 
be devoted to Statics and Differential Equations; 
the Lent Term to Newton, the Dynamics of a 
Particle, easier portions of Geometry of Three Di- 
mensions, and the more elementary parts of the 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body. The Easter Term is 
generally spent in revising for the College Exami- 
nation the subjects read during the preceding year. 
As has been said before, the amount of work here 
indicated is that which may be expected &om a 
student, who commences his University course after 
but little Mathematical preparation. 

Todhunter's Treatises on the Differential and 
Integral Calculus have superseded most other trea- 
tises on those subjects at Cambridge. The student 

8 
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will find them most useful books* Gregory and 
"Walton's Examples of the Principles of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus will be found to afford 
very valuable exercises. Boole's Treatise on Differ- 
ential Equations supplies all that the student will 
require. On the Theory of Equations Todhuiiter s 
manual is used. 

Frost and Wolstenholme have published a treia^ 
tise on Geometry of Three Dimensions, which is 
rapidly acquiring great popularity. The advanced 
student will find it a most valuable aid. With it 
should be read Salmon's treatise on the same subject* 
As an introductory text-book Aldis's Elementary 
Treatise on Solid Geometry will be found useful. 

In Elementary Mechanics the student may read 
Dean Goodwin's or Mr Parkinson's treatise. The 
latter is fuller than the former. In Statics he may 
use Earnshaw or Todhunter, being particular in 
every case to secure the most recent edition* San- 
deman on the Motion of a Particle may be safely 
recommended as containing sound views of the laws 
of motion carefully expressed. Tait and Steele's 
Dynamics is the book generally used. For the 
higher branches of Dynamics, Earnshaw's Dynamics, 
Griffin's Dynamics of a Rigid Body, or Routh's 
Rigid Dynamics, may be read. The last mentioned 
book is now very extensively used in the University. 
Walton's Mechanical Problems should be constantly 
Used by the student. Frost's treatise on the first 
three sections of Newton's Principia is the book to 
be read on that subject. 
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The subjects above meDtioned having been mas- 
tered, and the second Midsummer examination 
passed, the third Long Vacation is usually devoted to 
studying Geometry of Three Dimensions, Finite 
Differences, Bigid Dynamics, Formal Optics, and 
Hydrostatics. The Michaelmas term of the third 
year is usually devoted to Astronomy, Spherical 
and Physical; the Lent term to the Theories of 
Sound and Light ; and the Easter term to revising 
the subjects read in the year preceding. Most of 
the subjects here enumerated are lectured on in 
the Colleges during the third year. 

Parkinson's Optics is the book generally used. 
On elementary Hydrostatics the student may read 
the treatise of Besant or Phear. Mr Besant has 
also written a treatise on the subject, fitted for the 
more advanced student, which is in general use. 
On Finite Differences the student should read 
Boole's treatise. 

It is impossible to recommend a good manual 
on Spherical Astronomy, and the student must be 
content to gather his information on the subject 
from several sources. Sir J. Herschers treatise is a 
most valuable work, and will well repay the student 
who masters it; but as all complex calculations are 
excluded by the plan of the work, the student must 
study such calculations in special treatises. Briin- 
now's Spherical Astronomy, translated by the author 
from the second German edition, is the most com- 
plete treatise on the subject. But, though it is 
a most valuable addition to the library ©f every 

8—2 
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student of Astronomy, it is not well adapted for 
a text-book. On the Astronomical instruments 
Loomis' Practical Astronomy may be consulted 
with advantage. Main's Introduction to Plane 
Astronomy will be found a useful elementary book. 

In Physical Astronomy the student may read 
Grodfray's tract on the Lunar Theory, Cheyne's tract 
on the Planetary Theory, and Airy's tract on Pre- 
cession and Nutation. A short tract on the Planet- 
ary Theory has been published by the Rev. P. Frost 
in the Quarterly Journal, which will well repay 
perusal. A good tract on the Planetary Theory 
is still needed. 

Airy's tract on the Undulatory Theory of 
Light, and Lloyd's Lectui^s on Light, are the 
books usually read on Physical Optics. 

The last half-year of the student's course, sup- 
posing the subjects already mentioned to have been 
read, may be devoted to a revision of all these sub- 
jects, and to an extension of some particular branches 
of them. The Calculus of Yariations, for example, 
may now be read. The elements of the subject are 
contained in a tract of Airy's. Todhunter has a 
tract on Yariations at the end of his Inteffral 
Calculus. The same author's History of the Cal- 
culus of Yariations is a most masterly critical ac- 
count of the progress which has been made in this 
branch of differential analysis. It should be in 
the possession of every student who reads the Cal- 
culus at alL 

The preceding sketch of the course of reading to 
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be traversed by the student, who aims at attaining 
to a high place in the Mathematical Tripos, must 
not be regarded as anything more than a sketch. 
Its primary object is to assist Masters of Schools in 
preparing boys for the University; its secondary, to 
interest the student by giving him an outline-map 
of the country which he will have to travel over. 
It lA not intended to supply the information which 
the student may obtain from time to time from his 
College Tutor. Still less does it pretend to supply 
the place of the private Tutor. Such a pretension on 
behalf of any paper, that could be put forth on the 
subject of the Mathematical Tripos, the author is 
convinced, would be preposterous. In all competi- 
tive examinations the aid of a Private Tutor is de- 
sirable, and the Mathematical Tripos is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Indeed it might be said, that in 
Mathematics more aid is required by the student 
than in other subjects. For, although the truths 
which are the life-blood of the system remain the 
same, yet the particular forms in which those truths 
are clothed depend a good deal on fashion, and con- 
sequently vary from day to day. It is therefore 
necessary that the student, to whom the difference 
of a single place in the Tripos may be of the great- 
est importance, should be kept, as it were, flcating 
on the summit of the wave of Mathematical taste ; 
and 'this can be effected for him by the pilotage 
of the private Tutor only. The question, as to 
whether such a state of things is desirable or not, 
cannot be discussed here. The writer of this paper 
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is at present concerned with the subject of prepara- 
tion for the Mathematical Tripos as it now exists^ 
and as it seems likely to continue, neither to de* 
fend nor to attack the system of our examinations ; 
and he feels that he should not properly discharge 
the duty entrusted to him, if he did not explicitly 
state that in his opinion, so long as present cus- 
toms continue, a candidate for a high place in 
the Mathematical Tripos cannot dispense with the 
assistance of a private Tutor. 

The Mathematical, student must be content to 
work slowly at first. The difficulties of his subject 
will vanish before patient and continued applica-r 
tion; but it is by patient and continued application 
only that he can hope to attain success, as it is 
only by such application that he will deserve it. 
If he acciistoms himself to pass by difficulties, with- 
out combating and conquering them, he will find 
them continually starting up to check his progress. 
He should therefore never hesitate to confess to his 
College or private Tutor an inability to understand 
any demonstration which may be put before him, 
if he feels such an inability. The fact of his 
making such a confession will not be considered by 
his teachers as any pHmd fade evidence of stu-, 
pidity or wrongheadedness. They will treat it 
rather as a proof of the questioner's possessing an 
honest and inquiring mind, and of being desirous 
of using his reason rather than loading his memory. 
Indeed there is nothing so tiresome and discou- 
raging to a teacher as an unreasoning and un<. 
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• 
hesitating acquiescence on the part of his pupil. 

"That she is not a woman of science," Mr Shandy 
used to say, when his wife did not ask the mean- 
ing of those pregnant and profound sayings of his, 
which she did not understand, <^that she is not a 
woman of science is her misfortune, — ^but she might 
ask a question." A like regret cannot but be often 
felt by the teacher of Mathematics, even in the 
University itself 

The writer of the present article has thought 
it unnecessary to dilate on the educational ad- 
vantages of the study of Mathematics; for he is 
convinced that, in spite of the invectives of the 
late Sir W. Hamilton against Mathematics, the 
educational advantages of their study are still" gene- 
rally, if not universally, admitted to be very great. 
He will only say ou the subject that, though there 
may be differences of opinion respecting, the degree 
of prominence which should be given, in such 
studies, to Geometrical and to Analytical methods, 
there can be, in his judgment, bul little difference 
of opinion as to the position, that a judicious com- 
bination of Geometry and Analysis will be moi*e 
successful than any other course of instruction in 
training the student to think clejarly, determine 
quickly, and express his meanitig accurately and 
briefly. These are results of education worth work- 
ing for; and the writer hopes that every Candidate 
for Mathematical Honours, whether he' be reading 
for a high or a low place in the Tripos, will never 
forget that, while such results can be' attained by 
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the course of study he is pursuing, their attain-^ 
ment can be secured only by that course of study 
being pursued in. a thoughtful^ inquiring, and 
truthful spirit. 

A list of the books referred to in the preceding 
pages is appended, with the dates of their publica- 
tion, the date of the most recent edition being given 
in each case* The student must be again warned 
against buying antiquated editions of Mathematical 
text-books. They are worthless to any one but a 
Mathematical bibliomaniac. To the Candidate for 
Mathematical Honours they are dear at any price. 



Airys Mathematical Tracts. 4th ed. 1858. 
168. Out of print and scarce. 

Aldis's Elementary Treatise on Solid Geome- 
try. 1865. 8«. 

Besant*s Elementary Hydrostatics. 1863. 4a 

Treatise on Hydrostatics and Hydro- 
dynamics. 1859. 9«. 

Boole's Treatise on Differential Equations. 2nd 
ed. 1865. 14a 

Treatise on the Calculus of Finite Dif- 
ferences. 1860. 10a Qd, 

Briinnow's Spherical Astronomy. Translated 
by the Author. 1865. 16«. Asher and Co. 
London. 

Colenso*s Elements of Algebra.. 4th ed. 1855- 
12a Qd. 

Trigonometry. 1861. 6a 
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Eamshaw's Statics. 4tli ecL 1858. IO9. 

Dynamica 3rd ed. 1844. 14«. 

Euclid. SimsoD. 9^. 18mo. 4«. 

Potts. 1864. is. 6d 

Potts. Larger Edition, 1862. lOtf. 

Todhunter. Sad ed. 1864. 3*. 6flt 

Luby. Dublin (no date). Scarce. 

Ferrers' Elementary Treatise on Trilinear Co- 
ordinates. 1861. 69. Qd, 2nd ed. in the Press. 

Frost and Wolstenholme's Greometry of Three 
Dimensions. 1863. I89. 

Frost's Newton's Principia. 2nd ed. 1863. 
lOs, ^d. 

Godfray^s Lunar Theory. 2nd ed. 1859. 5«. 6rf. 

Goodwin's Elementary Statics. 1865. Zs, 

Dynamics. 1861. 3«. 

Gregory and Walton's Examples of the Prin- 
ciples of the Differential and Integiul Calculus. 
2nd ed. 1846. 18«. 

Griffin's Dynamics. 1847. 6«. M, 

Herschel's Astronomy. 8th ed. 1865. 18^. 

Hymers' Geometry of Three Dimensions. 3rd 
ed. 1848. 10^. %d. 

Trigonometry. 4th ed. 1858. 7«. Qd» 

Hudson's Trigonometry. 1862. 3^. Qd, 
Lloyd's Light. 2nd ed. 1857. 9a 

Loomis' Practical Astronomy. 5th ed. 1863. 8a 
Main's Introduction to Plane Astronomy. 1865. 

Is. 6</. 

McDowell's Exercises on Euclid and in Modem 

Geometry. 1863. %s, 6d, 
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Parkinson's Elementary Mechanics, 3rd ed. 
1863. 9«. %d. 

Treatise on Optica 1859, 10^. 6c?. 2nd 

ed. in the Press. 

Routh's Dynamics. 1860. 10«. 6rf. 
Salmon's Conic Sections. 4th ed. 1863. 12*. 
Higher Plane Curves. 8vo. 1852. 12«. 

Geometry of ^hree Dimensions. 2nd ed. 

1865. 125. 

Sandeman On the Motion of a Particla 1850. 
8^. 6</. 

Todhunter's Algebra. 3rd ed. 1862. Is, 6c?. 

Plane Trigonometry. 3rd ed. 1864. 5«. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 2nded. 1863. 

4:8, 6d, 

Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 3rd ed. 

1862. 7s, 6d, 

■ Differential Calculus. 4th ed. 1864. 
105. 6d, 

Integral Calculus. 2nded. 1862. 105.6c?. 

Statics. 2nd ed. 1858. IO5. 6d, 

— r- Calculus of Yariations. 1861. 125. 

Snowball's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
10th ed. 1863. 75, 6d, 

Townsend's Chapters on the Modern Geometry 
of the Point, Line, and Circle. Yol. I, 1863. 
IO5. 6d, Yol. II, 1865. 125. 

Walton's Problems in illustration of the Prin- 
ciples of Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 1 85 1 , 1 65, 

"Walton's Mechanical Problems. 2nd ed. 1855. 
I85. 
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The present regulations for the Classical Tripos 
Examination are as follows : 

Any Undergraduate or Bachelor Designate in 
Arts may be a candidate for Honours in the Classical 
Tripos of any year, if at the end of the Examina- 
tion for such Tripos he shall have entered upon his 
ninth Term at least, having previously kept eight 
terms: provided that not more than ten terms 
shall have passed after the first of the said eight 
terms, provided also that he has passed in the 
additional subjects of the Previous Examination. 
No student of a different standing from the above 
is allowed to be a Candidate for such Honours, 
unless he has obtained permission from the Syn- 
dicate appointed to consider the cases of persons 
who have degraded. All students who obtain 
Honours in the Cla43idcal Tripos are entitled to 
admission to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The Examiners for Honours in Classics are also 
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authorized to declare candidates though they have 
not deserved Honours, to have acquitted themselves 
so as to deserve to be excused the General Examina- 
tion for Ordinary Degrees; and such persons are 
only required to pass in one of the special Examina- 
tions for Ordinary Degrees in order to be admitted 
to the degree of B. A. 

The Examination commences in each year on 
the fourth Monday after the general: admission in 
January, and continues during five days and the 
morning of the sixth day; the hours of attendance 
beiug from nine till twelve in the morning, and 
from one till four in the afternoon. 

On the mornings of the first four days Compo- 
sition is required, consisting of translations from 
English into Greek and Latin, Prose and Verse; 
on the afternoons of the same four days aud on 
the fifth day passages are proposed for translation 
selected from the best Greek aud Latin authors, 
and written answers required to such questions as 
arise immediately out of such passages; on the 
morning of the sixth day a paper of questions is 
given in Ancient History. 

The names of such persons as pass the Exami- 
nation with credit are placed in three classes, ar- 
ranged in order of merit. 

The classes are published by the Examiners in 
the Senate-house on the fourth Thursday after the 
end of the Examination. 

By the regulations for the Previous Examina- 
tion every student who has kept two Terms is re- 
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quired to attend the Preyious Examination in the 
first Michaelmas Term after the completion of his 
second term. 

A student therefore, who commences residence- 
in the Michaelmas Term, may pass the Previous 
Examination in the following Michaelmas Term, 
and can then devote the whole of his time without 
further interruption to reading for the Classical 
Tripos, 

The amount of encouragement offered to Classi- 
cal students at Cambridge has of late years been 
greatly increased. The result has been a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of candidates for 
Honours in the Classical Tripos. During the 
27 years from the £rst establishment of the Tripos 
Examination in 1824 to the partial removal in 
1850 of the rule which required every candidate 
for classical honours to have previously obtained 
a place in the Mathematical Tripos, the average 
number of names recorded in the Classical Tripos 
annually was 29, while from 1851, when the 
mathematical restriction was partially removed, to 
1857, the average was 47, and from 1857, when the 
Examination was placed on the same footing with 
the Mathematical Tripos, to 1862, the average in- 
creased to 58. Besides some valuable literary 
prizes and scholarships added to those formerly 
existing, the more permanent reward of a College 
Fellowship, which was for a long time dependent 
in many Colleges principally upon the results of 
the Mathematical Tripos, is now as frequently 
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bestowed on the successful Classical student. Out 
of 126 who obtained places in the first class in 
the Examinations from 1851 to 1859, 83 were 
elected to Fellowships, and most of the apparent 
exceptions are due either to disqualification by 
marriage or distaste for University life. So far 
then from Sir W. Hamilton's statement being true 
at the present time, that the University of Cam- 
bridge holds out not only a special but a paramount, 
not to say an exclusive, encouragement to the 
mathematical sciences, it is much more true to 
assert that more encouragement is given at Cam- 
bridge to the Classical student than to the Mathe- 
matical, not only in prizes, scholarships, and tempo- 
rary rewards of various kinds, but also in the most 
solid and lasting rewards the University can bestow. 

It thus appears that a strong conviction has 
gradually prevailed in the University in favour of 
granting equal, if not superior, encouragement to 
a classical and literary education as compared with 
a mathematical and scientific. The grounds on 
which this high value has been set upon Classical 
study as an instniment of education, are ably stated 
by Dr Donaldson in his work on Classical Sclwla/r- 
ship amd Classical Learning, pp. 94 — 98, by Mr 
Clark, Public Orator of the University, in an Essay 
on Classical, Editcation, contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Essays of 1855, and by Dr Arnold in the 
Quarterly Journal of Education for 1834 and 1835. 

Classical studies may be regarded either as an 
instrament of education or a source of knowledge* 
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As a means of educatiug and strengthening the 
reasoning powers, their chief advantage lies in the 
dependence of the reasoning faculty upon language 
as its instrument. In order to perform any logical 
process correctly, the habit and faculty of analysing 
language and tracing the etymology of terms is 
most necessary. See Mill's Logic, Book i. chap, i. 
The exercises of the University Classical exami- 
nations in translating the more difficult Greek 
and Latin writers from the original into English, 
or in the reverse process of translating English 
authors into Greek or Latin, call the student's 
powers into play in the most complete and rigorous 
manner. The exact point of view from which the 
writer to be interpreted regards his subject must 
be seized, the line of thought and reasoning fol- 
lowed, the various interpretations which oflfer them- 
selves considered, grammatical rules must be applied 
correctly, the memory must be ransacked for pas- 
sages which will serve for illustration or elucida- 
tion, and the whole evidence summed up in order 
to arrive at the right meaning of the passage under 
consideration. When the meaning has been satis- 
factorily determined, the student's power of ex- 
pression, the copiousness of his vocabulary, his 
skill in weighing the value of words, and his taste 
in discriminating between their various shades of 
meaning, have all to be called into action in order 
to produce a forcible and, at the same time, an 
accurate version of his author, A long and careful 
training in accuracy both of thought and expression 
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is necessary in order to ensure the performance of 
this complicated process with rapidity and ease. 

As a source of knowledge the advantages of a 
study of the Classics are no less admirable, 

The mind of the student is brought into contact 
with the thoughts of the greatest philosophers, his- 
torians, poets, and orators the world ever produced. 
He is constantly employed in hearing the most 
important questions of philosophy and politics dis- 
cussed by the wisest of men, in studying the 
grandest truths expressed in the most perfect forms 
of speech, and in learning the experience of past 
times &om the pages of the most masterly of 
historians. He thus becomes capable of judging 
by a high intellectual standard, his knowledge is 
enlarged, his taste cultivated, and his judgment 
matured. Add to this, that, having thoroughly 
mastered the grammatical principles upon which 
the most delicate and expressive of languages are 
constructed, he gains a master-key by which to 
unlock the treasures of the noblest European lan- 
guages. The literature of England and of other 
European nations, being grounded and framed upon 
Greek and Latin models, cannot be thoroughly un- 
derstood except by the Classical scholar. 

The indispensable necessity of a knowledge of 
Classics to the Theological student need hardly be 
pointed out. 

In the great public schools the Classical teach- 
ing in the lower forms is mainly directed to the 
acquirement of a perfect acquaintance with ele- 
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mentary Greek and Latin grammar by incessant 
practice in exercises both prose and verse, and by 
viva voce construing, accompanied with catechetical 
instruction. Large portions of the best authors 
are also learnt by heart. Li the lower forms 
parts of Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Ovid, Cicero, Livy, 
Homer, Euripides, and Xenophon are read. The 
amount of these authors required is increased in 
the higher forms, and some of the more difficult 
authors, as Sophocles, Thucydides, -^schylus, Juve- 
nal, and Tacitus are added. In the highest form 
Plato, Pindar, Aristophanes, and Plautus are occa- 
sionally studied, and the range of subjects includes 
from time to time portions of most of the authors 
read at Cambridge for the Classical Tripos Exami- 
nation. Three points in the method of training 
adopted by the English public schools deserve espe- 
cial mention, as they contribute most materially to 
the formation of good scholars for the Universities. 
The first of these is the strict enforcement of a 
knowledge of grammatical inflections and construc- 
tions. Such knowledge, unless acquired early, can 
seldom become sufficiently familiar to the mind of 
the student to enable him to apply the rules of 
grammar with ease and accuracy in writing Latin 
and Greek. Another invaluable means of training 
the future scholar is the constant learning by heart 
and repetition of large portions of standard writers 
in Greek, Latin, and English. This may be said 
to be the surest method of laying the foundation 
for excellence in the composition of Latin and 

9 
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Greek. A third point is the writing of exercises 
in verse and prose on set subjects, as well as trans- 
lations from English into Latin and Greek. The 
practice of the best schools has always been in 
favour of original exercises in Latin and Greek ds 
well as translations from English. The reason of this 
is no doubt that boys are thus led to study the 
Greek and Latin authors for themselves, with the 
view of gleaning constructions and expressions from 
them, and learn to catch the living spirit of the 
author whose style they wish to copy. On the 
other hand, in making translations, the boy refers 
to dictionaries alone for his vocabulary, and to 
grammars for his constructions, and the result is, 
as may be imagined, stiff and lifeless. A sparing 
use should therefore be made at schools of such 
books as Holden's Foliorum Silvula and CentitHce, 
and Kennedy's Selections for Translations, and 
subjects should be set for original composition, with 
hints, which will lead the pupil to seek help from 
the classical authors themselves. A caution may 
here be added against the adoption of too wide a 
range in the authors read before coming up to the 
University. It is far better for a youth to como 
to College totally imversed in such authors as 
Plautus, Lucretius, Pindar, Theocritus, and Ari- 
stotle than to have gained a smattering of these to 
the neglect of Virgil, Horace, Livy, Euripides, and 
Thucydides. The amount of reading brought by 
the student to the University is of minor import- 
ance, provided that he has been trained to habits 
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of strict accuracy and to the exercise of his reason- 
ing faculties as well as his memory. An occasional 
visit to the University and personal conference 
with the private tutoi^ and examiners of their 
former pupils would be very useful to the masters 
of minor schools in learning how to direct their 
teaching. In the larger public schools this inter- 
course is constantly kept up by the addition of 
younger men to the staff of masters, who bring 
with them an intimate acquaintance with the re- 
quirements of University Examinations. 

The above remarks on the teaching of Classics 
in schools may be excused by the fact that in no 
Examination so much as in the Classical Tripos 
are the effects of early training manifested. We 
have therefore indicated the chief points of the 
method pursued in the best public schools for laying 
the foundation of future excellence in scholar- 
ship. 

The student who has enjoyed the advantages of 
an education at a good public school, will generally 
be able to judge for himself, to a certain extent, 
as to the direction of his studies at the University, 
and will probably have able advisers to aid him 
when in doubt. Our object will therefore be rather 
to address the student who has no such advantages, 
and to point out the best way in which he can 
remedy his defects, and the course of study he must 
pursue in order to compete with success for Classi- 
cal Honours. 

It is assumed that a moderate knowledge of 

9— a 
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the easier Classical writers usually read in schools 
and enumerated above has been acquired. 



The heads under which preparation for the 
Classical Tripos Examination may be most conve- 
niently arranged for discussion, are (A) Composition, 
(B) Translation, (C) History. The proportion of 
weight assigned in the Examination to these sub- 
jects, is indicated by the number of papers in each. 
The number of Composition papers is four, of 
Translation six, and of History one. Four-elevenths 
of the whole number of marks are given to Com- 
position, six-elevenths to Translations, and one- 
eleventh to History. It must be mentioned that 
the term Composition is used at Cambridge to de- 
note the translation of English into Latin or Greek, 
and the term Translation to denote the reverse 
process of turning Latin or Greek into English. 



(A) Composition* 

Under this head a few general remarks may be 
premised, which apply equally to all kinds of Com> 
position. 

Grammatical accuracy and elegance of style are 
the two points chiefly to be attended to. With 
regard to the first, constant practice ripened into 
habitual precision can alone be relied upon. The 
second must be acquired by close observation and 
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extemdve reading, which alone can familiarize the 
mind with the modes of thought and expression of 
the classical writers. The process of translation in- 
volves the recasting of each sentence, and the pre- 
sentation of the thought contained in it in the shape 
in which an ancient author would have presented 
it. A comparison of the original Greek with 
Davies and Vaughan's translation of the Repvhlic 
of Plato, or Wright's translation of the PhoBdruSy 
will shew the degree of .accuracy required in Prose 
Composition. Admirable models of Verse Compo- 
sition will be found in the Arundinea Garni, the 
SabrincB Corolla, the Person Prize Exercises, and 
similar books ; which will also serve as exercises in 
CompositioD, when the aid of lectures or a private 
tutor is not to be had. In order to gain the habit 
of using the vocabulary of an author and storing it 
up in the memory, that kind of composition should 
be practised which corresponds to the author the 
student is engaged in reading at the time, and before 
doing an exercise in Composition, a portion of some 
author similar in style should be read over. The 
more difficult usages of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, especially the doctrine of the Subjunctive, 
mood in Latin, and the conditional and temporal 
particles in Greek, should be studied in a good Syn- 
tax, such as Madvig's, in order that the student 
may thoroughly understand them, and may be able: 
to use them without fear of error. 

In Verse Composition it is difficult to gain much 
skill unless it has been acquired early, and yet, aa 
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has been seen above, two-elevenths of the Vhdlei 
number of marks being assigned to it, a high place 
in the first Class cannot be gained -without it, 
"Without some moderate power of Verse Composi- 
tion, it is difficult to gain a place in the first Class 
at all. 

A special lecture is devoted in most of the Col- 
leges to the subject of Composition, and the student 
will have ample opportunities of practice afforded 
him by attendance at such lectures. 

The student who has not the advantage either 
of College Lectures or a private tutor, may exercise 
himself in Composition by translating and retrans- 
lating easy passages from Greek and Latin authors, 
especially Cicero, Livy, Thucydides, and Plato, and 
by the use of books of verse translations, such as 
those above named. 

Composition should be practised sometimes with, 
and sometimes without the aid of Dictionaries. On 
the one hand much valuable information may be 
gained in searching for words and expressions in a 
good Dictionary, and od the other it is absolutely 
necessary to acquire the habit of self-reliance, as no 
such aid is allowed in Examinations. 

The remarks made above with regard to school- 
teaching in Composition, do not apply to University 
practice for the Classical Tripos, the preparation 
for which should be confined to rendering passages 
of English into Greek or Latin. The collections of 
passages for this purpose contained in Holden's 
Foliorum SUvrda and Cenimrm will be found most 
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tiseful. Portions of Virgil, Ovid, Horace, CicerOy 
Thucydides, and Sophocles should be committed to 
memory, especially such pai'ts as strike the mind 
most in reading. 

The question whether the student can spend 
his time with advantage in writing for the Uni- 
versity or College Composition Prizes depends 
mainly upon the circumstances of each particular 
case, and upon individual tastes. As, on the one 
hand, a student who comes to the University with 
a considerable extent of reading and a facility for 
composing, may very profitably employ some por- 
tion of his time- in writing for prizes; so, on the 
other hand, it would be injudicious for one who 
has not had early opportunities for gaining the 
power of composition, or whose tastes do not lead 
him in that direction, and who must consequently 
rely mainly upon extensive reading and exact 
translation for success, to sacrifice any important 
part of his studies to such an object. A particular 
subject proposed may chance to fall in with the 
reading or the taste of the student, and in such a 
case much interest may be added to his studies by 
writing upon it, besides the advantages which must 
always accompany the expression of his thoughts 
distinctly in writing. Much attention should be 
paid to the proper arrangement and treatment of 
the subject, a point in which, now that original 
Composition is so much less practised than former- 
ly, students are apt to fail. Formal and irrelevant 
introductions should be especially avoided, and the 
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subject entered upon at once. Compression of 
matter and perfection of style should be aimed at 
rather than length, and care must be taken to 
avoid all extravagance of thought or expression. 
The successful exercises are always printed, and 
collections of them may be easily procured in Cam- 
bridge. The student should, however, carefully 
avoid the danger of forming his style upon them^ 
as they are not all by any means worthy of imita- 
tion. Recourse must rather be had to the ancient 
authors themselves, and their spirit and style re- 
produced as much as possible. In the case of the 
Greek Ode it is true that no exact model, except 
the very few fragments of Sappho, exists in ancient 
literature. Pindar therefore must be studied, and 
his method of expression and treatment of a sub- 
ject noted and imitated. Full information on the 
metre and dialect of Sappho's Odes may be found 
in page 12 of an Essay on the fragments of her 
poetry, published at Berlin in 1827 by Professor 
Neue. 

It may be mentioned here that it is often the 
custom for Classical students to enter the Exami- 
nations for the University Scholarships for the 
sake of practice. The advantages to be derived; 
from this are great, if the student is resolved to 
give his whole time and attention, while the Ex- 
amination lasts, to the work of solving the papers. 
The power of concentrating all the facidties of the 
mind upon a difficulty, of quickly unravelling in- 
tricacies of language, and of composing with facility, . 
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•will be much strengthened by such practice. The 
Examinations for the University Scholarships and 
those for the Chancellor's Medals, differ from the 
Classical Tripos Examination chiefly in the superior 
value attached in them to Composition, and in the 
original exercises in Verse and Prose required. 
There is also more variety in the authors from 
whom passages for translation are selected. 

1. Latin Verse Goinposition, 

The Examination papers generally contain two 
kinds of Yerse. Hexameters and Lyrics are most 
commonly set together, but sometimes other com- 
binations of Hexameters, Elegiacs, and Lyrics are 
introduced. Abundant models of these may be 
found in the Arundinea Ca/m% the Sabrince Corolla, 
and in Mr. Meiivale's new translation of Keats* 
Hyperion, But it cannot be too strongly urged on 
the student not to trust to such books alone, as 
they cannot supply the place of an actual study of 
the Latin poets, Ixl the case of Lyric Yerse the 
metre is generally left to the taste of the student. 
The Odes of Horace are the accepted models of 
this kind of Composition, but the metres used by 
Catidlus are also of great beauty, and deserve care- 
ful attention. As a general rule, unless the student 
is highly skilled in composition, the Alcaic metre 
should be avoided on account of its peculiar dif- : 
Acuities. The Asclepiad metres of Horace, and 
aome of those used by him in his Epodes^ especially ^ 
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those of the 15th and 16th Epodes, will be found 
the most generally usefiiL The Sapphic metre 
should be avoided, since unless very skilfully 
handled it becomes intolerably monotonous. In 
order to cultivate the ear and accustom it to 
the rhythm of the various metres, portions of 
the best Latin poets should be committed to me- 
mory, and passages of English poetry of similar 
style selected and translated at the same time, 
in order that the student may accustom himself 
to make a ready use of their vocabulary, and imi- 
tate their rhymth. 

2. Latin Prose Composition, 

Two passages of English are generally given 
in this subject to be rendered into Latin, one 
from some standard English Historian, the other 
from some English philosophical work. In the 
composition of historical Latin Prose, Livy is the 
best model; and it will be found useful to trans- 
late and retranslate portions of his history. The 
style of Tacitus, if imitated without the careful 
superintendence of a tutor, is apt to lead to aflFec- 
tation and peculiarity in writing Latin Prose. 
For practice in the other kinds of Latin Prose, 
ihe philosophical, rhetorical, and epistolary, Cicero's 
Tuscvlan BispiUations, his Be Offidis, his De OrcH' 
tore, his Orations, and his Letters, must be studied. 
The methods by which these writers render their 
meaning perspicuous, the order in which they ar- 
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range their words, the forms of construction they 
generally prefer, and the particles used by them 
in the connexion of sentences, must be particu- 
larly noted. Forcellini^s Lexicon and Madvig's 
Latin Grammar may be consulted with great ad- 
vantage. 

3. Greek Verse Composition. 

The metre required in this paper is the Iambic 
Senarius, with the addition occasionally of some- 
short passage for translation into Anapsestic Di- 
meters, Trochaic Tetrameters, or Hexameters. The 
passages are generally taken from the dramatic 
writers, but sometimes also from Milton, Spenser, 
and more modern poets. The rhythm and style 
of versification of Sophocles is the most perfect. 
Euripides and JEschylus should however be studied 
in order to acquire a sufficient copia verhorum. 
One or two plays, according to the student's fancy, 
should be committed to memory. 

The attention of the student and most of his 
practice must be devoted to Iambics, and the 
other metres should be attempted but seldom. 
Excellent models of Greek Verse Composition 
will be found in the Person Prize Exercises, and 
in the Sahrince Corolla, and a useful account of 
the Iambic metre and some practical hints con- 
cerning it, and progressive exercises, in the intro- 
duction to the Shretoshwry Greek Verses* 
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4. Greek Prose Composition. 

As in the Latin Prose Composition Paper, so 
liere two passages are always given to be rendered 
into Greek. These passages are sometimes purely 
narrative, sometimes oratorical, and sometimes phi- 
losophical. The styles of Thucydides and Demos- 
thenes, and of Plato and Aristotle, must be severally 
cultivated. The distinction between the various 
philosophical terms used by Aristotle, and *the co- 
pious and varied phraseology of Plato, and his 
delicate shades of expression, must be carefully 
noted and applied. With beginners in Greek Pruse 
Composition it is a common error to suppose that 
the rules of Latin Prose apply to Greek, espe- 
cially in the order of words, in the use of par- 
ticiples, and of the genitive absolute. The difference 
between Latin and Greek in these respects must 
therefore be attended to. Perfection in this kind 
of composition can only be gained by wide and con- 
tinuous reading of large masses of the best Greek 
Prose authors, but it is perhaps the most attainable 
of all the kinds of Composition, by those who have 
not had the advantage of good early training, and 
therefore should be carefully cultivated by such 
students. 

(B) Translations. 

Six-elevenths of the whole number oi marks are 
assigned to this portion of the Examination, and it 
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must therefore be regarded as the most important. 
There are six papers, as will be seen by the regu- 
lations, one whole paper and one half being assigned 
to each of the four kinds of translation into English, 
viz. from Latin Prose, Latin Yerse, Greek Prose, 
and Greek Yerse. The translations are required 
to be strictly literal, so far as is consistent with 
elegant and idiomatic EnglisL The translation of 
the Repvhlic of Plato, by Davies and Yaughan, or 
that of the Phcedrus of Plato, by Wright, or of the 
Orations against Apliobus, by Kennedy, or of the 
poem of Lucretius by Mr. Munro, may be taken 
as examples of the best style of rendering. For 
translating the Prose writers, the student requires 
a copious vocabulary, and some knowledge of the 
styles of the best English authors of history and 
philosophy. In the translation of poetry, it is not 
generally advisable to attempt rhymes or a metrical 
version. As was remarked in the case of Compo- 
sition, the object here should be to present the sense 
of the whole passage in an EnglisL form. All af- 
fectation or forced imitation of the peculiarities of 
any English writer should be avoided, and the 
translation made to flow as naturally as possible. 
In endeavouring to discover the true meaning of 
any difficult passage, the student must be careful 
to determine not only the strict gi'ammatical con- 
struction and usage of words, but also to avail him- 
self of the sense indicated by the preceding and 
following context : by the application of both these 
methods of arriving at the interpretation, many 
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passages which would prove unintelligible, were 
one method alone used, will be made clear. Con- 
stant practice in Translation is not so necessary as 
careful and extensive reading, and the acquirement 
of a copious English vocabulary ; but for a few 
weeks previous to Examination, practice should be 
constantly kept up, by means of College Examina- 
tions or by the help of a private tutor, in translating 
difficult passages separated from their context, in 
order to acquire quickness in seizing the writer's 
train of thought and to gain a readiness of expres- 
sion. Before beginning to write, each passage should 
be carefully read over two or three times, the drift 
of the whole clearly seen, and the point of each 
sentence and its bearing upon the subject carefully 
considered. 

Particular attention should be paid to the first 
few sentences in each passage, as mistakes are very 
liable to be made in them from want of the clue 
furnished by the previous context. An effort must 
be made to find the point from which the writer 
has viewed his subject, to perceive the connexion 
of thought, and the structure of each sentence 
clearly, and to express the particular shade of 
meaning in each word as modified by its context. 

In reading an author it must always be remem- 
bered that the object to be kept in view is not so 
much to load the memory with interpretations of 
difficult passages, or the meaning of uncommon 
words, as to familiarize the mind with the language 
and mode of expression, and to gain such a power of 
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unravelling intricate and abstruse trains of thouglit, 
as shall enable the student to translate with facility 
and accuracy detached passages which he has not 

readprevio^. 

A scholar of extensive reading will seldom find 

that he has previously seen many of the passages 
given in the Examination, and therefore the student 
must read, not with the immediate prospect of find- 
ing the same passages in the Examination, but in 
order to accustom his faculties to the strain of mak- 
ing out the meaning of hard passages unassisted. 
For this reason it is not well to lean too much upon 
the assistance of notes or translations, except in 
case of recondite allusions, or in confirmation of an 
opinion previously formed from the text alone. The 
student is recommended in reading to have two 
copies of his author, one containing the text alone, 
the other with explanatory notes, or a translation. 
The text alone should be first read with a diction- 
ary and grammar, and any difficulties which seem 
insurmountable, grammatical peculiarities, or al- 
lusions, marked with a pencil. Many of these will 
probably be explained in further reading by sub- 
sequent passages, but for such as remain unsolved 
~a translation or notes may be used. 

Much assistance in learning how to translate 
may be derived from lectures. For this purpose 
the student should carefully remark the method of 
translation used by a University Professor, or by 
his College lecturer, who will generally be a tutor 
of considerable experience, and endeavour to imi- 
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tate it. The lectures of the Greek Professor may 
be attended with great advantage to the student, 
not only for the amount of information to be gained, 
but also as a means of forming a good style in 
translation. 

Questions on the subject matter, and on the 
more important points of philology involved in the 
passages given for translation, are generally intro- 
duced into the papers. More importance however 
is attached to the translations than to these ques- 
tions, so that the candidate should always finish 
the translations before attempting any of the ques- 
tions. In this matter, as in appending notes to 
his translations, the student must exercise his own 
judgment^ as it is impossible to give any rules 
which will apply to all cases. In the following 
directions the books which are particularly recom- 
mended will be marked with an asterisk. 

1. Latin Prose TranslatioTia. 

The authors from whose works passages have 
hitherto been taken for Examination in Latin Prose 
Translation are Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, CaBsar, Sal- 
lust, Suetonius, Pliny the elder, Pliny the younger, 
Quintillian, Velleius Paterculus, Seneca the philo- 
sopher, and Cornelius Nepos. 

The authors of most importance among these 
with regard to the examination are Livy, Cicero, 
and Tacitus. 

The parts of Livy most generally read are the 
first Decad and the 21st and 22nd books. Arnold's 
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or Schwegler's (German), or Mommsen's history 
should be read at the same time. The early history 
of Kome is most completely discussed in Sir G. C, 
Lewis' work on The Credibility/ of Early Roman, 
History. The best annotated editio^ of Livy is 
Drakenborch's, but his notes are too cumbrous for 
general use. The text published by Teubner, and 
Weissenborn's (German) notes, will be found most 
convenient. Bekker's text with short notes by 
Raschig is also a convenient edition. 

The text of Cicero by Nobbe or Orelli should 
be used; Emesti's Clavis or Nizolius' Lexicon 
Ciceronianvm is a useful book The following will 
be found useful annotated editions of the sepa- 
rate works usually read. *Madvig's Be FinibuSy 
Kiihner's Tuscvlanas, Disputationes, the German 
editions in Weidmann's Berlin series, *Halm's 
Orations, Beier's De Officiis, Ellendt's De Orators, 
Kreutzer's De Nat Deor,^ Moser's De Dimnatione, 
Mayor's Second Philippic, Kamsay's Pro Cltcentio, 
the Commentary of Pau]us Manutius on the Epistles, 
or Matthise's Selections from the Epistles. The ora- 
tions complete have also been edited with notes in 
the Bihliotheca Classica. Abeken's Life and Letters 
of Cicero, and Middleton's Life of Cicero, may also 
be read with advantage. 

The best annotated edition of TacUus is that o£ 
* Orelli. The Oxford translation republished in 
Bohn's library is useful, though not to be implicitly 
relied on. The parts most generally read are 
the £rst few books and the 13th and 14th of the 
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Annals, and the first two books of the History, 
and the Agricola and Germany. Merirale's Hia- 
tory of the Roman Empire should be vedA pari passu 
with this author. Boetticher's Lexicon Taciteum 
is also useful. 

2. Latin Verse Translations, 

The authors in this division from whom pas- 
sages are proposed for Examination are very nu- 
merous, comprising Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Proi>ertius, Tibullus, Per- 
sius, Martial, Lucan, Statins^ Ennius^ Phsedrus, 
Plautus and Terence. Portions of all these writers, 
except Phaednis^ Statius, Ennius and Tibullus, 
must be studied. The most important are Plautus, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal. Two or 
three books of Lucretius and a few plays of Plau- 
tus should be known, and if possible the whole of 
Virgil, Horace, and Juvenal. The best texts of 
the two first-named authors are Munro's Lucretius, 
and KitschPs Plautus. The notes of Lindemann 
or Gronovius or lAmbinus on Plautus, Conington's 
or Gossrau's Virgil, *Orelli's Horace, *Mayor's 
Juvenal, and *Munro's or ^Lachmann's Lucretius 
should be used. Thornton's translation of Plautus 
is useful, and Parens^ Lexicon Plautinum. On the 
metres of Plautus and Terence, a subject of some 
difficulty, Ritschl's prolegomena to the Trinummus 
and Bentley De Metris Terentianis are the best 
authorities. With respect to the remaining authors 
the most commonly studied parts of Ovid are the 
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Fcbsti and Heroides. The best annotated editions 
of the Fasti are Merkel's and Paley*s. *Jahn's 
Persins, Hertzberg's Propertius, Doering^s Catul- 
lus, Weber's Lucan, and Zennins' or Stallbaum's 
Terence, will be found useful. The notes on Mar- 
tial's Epigrams in the common Tariorum edition 
should be used. The whole of Propertius, Catullus, 
and Persius, may be read. The first book of Lu- 
can's Fharacdia is the most worth reading. The 
fragments of Ennius hare lately been edited in a 
collected form by Vahlen. 

3. Greei: Prase Translatums^ 

A greater extent of reading is necessary in 
Greek than in Latin Prose. The Greek Prose 
authors from whose writings passages have hitherto 
been extracted for the Examination, have been 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 
and the other Attic orators^ Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, and Longinus* 

The most important of these authors to the 
candidate for Classical Honours is Thucydides. To 
appreciate and thoroughly understand this prince 
of historians requires no mean amount of Greek 
scholarship. The best annotated edition is *Poppo's 
smaller edition, Arnold's edition is valuable for the 
historical and geographical remarks contained in the 
notes, and GoUer's and Kriiger^s (German) editions 
for the grammatical observations and parallel pas-^ 
sages quoted in them. Bloomfield's edition is use- 
ful only for the quotations in the notes from later 
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authors who have imitated Thucydides. There are 
several .translations of Thucydides into English, but 
none which can be entirely relied upon for scholar- 
like accuracy* The versions of Hobbes and Dale 
are the best. *Grote's History of Greece should 
always be read pari passu as a most valuable his- 
torical commentary on Thucydides. The difficulties 
to be encountered by the. student in translating this 
author are such as will try his scholarship and 
powers of comprehension and expression to the 
utmost, and these difficulties do not occur less fre- 
quently in the narrative than in the speeches. The 
student should therefore on no account be induced 
to believe that it is only necessary to read the 
speeches in Thucydides, as is sometimes imagined. 

The best annotations on Herodotus are those of 
Kriiger (German) and Bahr, or Schweighauser. One 
of these, with the text of Bekker, and Rawlinson's 
translation and notes, will be found sufficient. A 
good deal of information and criticism relating to 
this author will be found in Dahlmann's Life of 
Herodotus, *Mure's History of Greek Literature, 
and *Grote's History of Greece, 

The following orations of Demosthenes are 
commonly read. The De Falsa Legatione, with 
Shilleto's notes, the Midias, edited by *Buttmann, 
the De Corona, in Drake's edition, with the speech 
of ^schines on the same subject, and a good trans- 
lation published by Mr Norris a few years ago, 
the orations against Aphobus, with an admirable 
teinslation and notes by *Kennedy, the Androtion, 
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Phomdoy Zenothemis, Aristocrates, and Nieo8tratu8. 
Dindorf s collection of notes and Mitchell's Indexes 
will be found useful. The student should carefully 
observe the terms of Attic law occurring in the 
private orations. The . necessary information on 
this subject will be found in Meier and Schomann's 
work on the method of procedure in the Attic courts. 
Arnold Schafer's Demosthenes und seine zeU con- 
tains an account of the circumstances under which 
each speech was delivered. It is not necessary to 
read any of the other Attic orators if Demosthenes 
be carefully studied. 

The dialogues of Plato which are most usually 
studied are the following. The Phcedrus, with 
*Wright's translation, the ThecBtetus, with Camp- 
bell's notes, the Gorgias, with Mr Cope's Introduc- 
tion and translation, the Protagoras and PAcBcfo with 
Stallbaum's notes, the PhUebuSy with English notes 
by Poste, or with Badham's edition, the Republic, 
with *Davies and Vaughan's translation, and the 
notes of Ruhnken on the TiTnoeus. The text of 
Baiter and Orelli is well printed and of a conve- 
nient size for common use. The London Edition 
containing a variety of notes on the whole of Plato's 
works is serviceable. *Archer Butler's Lectures 
on Ancient Philosophy should be read, pari passu, 
and the chapter in Grote upon the Sophists (Vol, 
VIII. ch. 67), with Mr Cope's criticism upon it 
in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Vol. I. p. 146 and Vol. ii. p. 129. Crete's Plato, 
Ast's Lexicon Platonicum, and Hitter and Preller's 
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Ancient Philosophy may be used with advantage in 
studying Plato. 

The student should read at least three or four 
books of Aristotle's Mhica, with Chase's translation 
and Zell or Michelet's notes, the Paraph/rast, and 
*Sir A. Grant's Essays, The third book of the 
Rhetoric, and the first two books of the Politics, 
are the other portions of Aristotle usually read. 
It will be useful to refer to * Trendelenburg's 
Mementa Logices Aristotelece, and Zeller's (Grerman) 
or Emitter's History of Ancient Philosophy, for an 
explanation of the terms used by Aristotle. 

The remaining Greek Prose writers, Xenophon, 
Theophrastus, and Longinus, are not of sufficient 
importance with reference to the Examination to 
occupy much of the student's time. 

4. Greek Verse Translations. 

The authors from whose works passages have 
been hitherto selected are Homer, Hesiod, -/Eschy- 
lus, Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Theocritus and Bion, the Homeric Hymns, the 
Greek Anthology, and the Comic Fragments. 

The parts of Homer usually read are the first 
six and the last six books of the Iliad, and from 
the 5th to the 12th Book of the Odyssey. Ex- 
planatory notes are not so much required as a 
good Lexicon, the difficulty being chiefly in the 
meaning of words, and not in intricacy of construc- 
tion. On the IHad, the most convenient notes 
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are those in Heyne's smaller edition, published 
at Oxford in 1834; Diibner's French edition, the 
Grerman edition of Fasi, and Spitzner's or Bothe's 
or Palej's notes are also useful. Lowe's edition of 
the Odyssey is the most convenient, but the notes 
of Ameis (German) are much better. The notes of 
*Nitzsch on the Odyssey have not been translated 
from the German, and extend over twelve books 
only. *Battmann's LexUogui, and *Galalogue of 
Irregvla/r Greek Verbs, are invaluable for the stu- 
dent of Homer. Doderlein's Homerisehes Glos- 
sariwm, Seber*s Index, and *I>amm*s Lexicon 
Homericwnt, are also very useful. The last serves 
as an index, and brings together all the passages 
in which a word occurs, so that the student can 
compare its different significations. The most 
complete and impartial discussion of the questions 
which relate to the Homeric poems will be found 
in *Mure*s History ofGhreek Literature, 

The works of Hesiod have been lately edited 
by Mr Paley, and should be studied either in his 
edition or Yan Lennep'a It is desirable that the 
student should become acquainted with them, as 
a knowledge of Homer will not always enable him 
to translate Hesiod. 

Pindar should be studied with the aid of 
*Dissen*s Notes, or Dr Donaldson's edition. The 
style of translating Homer and Pindar should be 
as near as possible to that of the authorized version 
of the Old Testament Prophets. 

Paley's editions of ^schylus and Euripides are 
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the most generally useful. The plays of most import- 
ance are the AgaraemTwriy the Prometheus Vinctus, 
the JSumenides, the Hecuba, Orestes, Fhoenissoe, with 
Person's notes, *Elmsley's Medea and Bacchce, the 
HippolytuSy Alcestisj Ion, Andromachey and Helena, 

The whole of Sophocles ought to be read, with 
the notes of Wunder or * Hermann. Bishop Thirl- 
wall's Essay On the Irony of Soplwdes, in the 
Philological Museum, and *Ellendt's Lexicon Sopho- 
cleum, are extremely useful. 

The most useful edition of Aristophanes is that 
of Bekker with the scholia and * variorum' notes 
attached. The best text without notes is Mei- 
neke's, published by Tauchnitz at Leipsic. Din- 
dorfs text with scholia and notes are the next best. 
The plays usually read are the Vespce, the Aves, 
the RancBy the Uquites, the Nuhes, the Fax, and 
the AcJtamenses, There are many editions of single 
plays. Among these may be mentioned the Vespce 
and Fax by Richter, the Nuhes by Hermann, the 
Jfuhes, Equites, and Ranas by Kock (German), the 
Lysistrata and Thesmophoriazusce by Enger. * Elms- 
ley's edition of the Achamians is excellent, and by 
no means out of date. Mitchell is better as a trans- 
lator than as an editor, but deficient in scholarship. 
The best translations are those by *Erere and 
Walsh, and a translation of the Clouds, published 
anonymously by MacphersoD, Oxford, 1852. 

The student should be well acquainted with the 
dialect and style of Theocritus. The editions of 
his Idylls, with explanatoiy notes, are those of 
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Wuestemann, Paley, and Fiitzsclie (German). TLe 
difficulty in this author, as in Homer, chiefly consists 
in determining the meaning of words^ and not in 
complexity of construction, 

(C) History. 

The object of the paper of questions in Ancient 
History, which completes the schedule of Examina- 
tion, and to which an eleventh part of the whole 
Jiumber of marks is assigned, is to test the student's 
acquaintance with the subject-matter of the prin- 
cipal Greek and Latin historians, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Livy, and Tacitus. One half of the questions 
relate to Greek, and one half to Koman history. 
The student should read the best English historians 
of Greece and Rome pari passu with his study of 
the Greek and Latin historians. Thus * Arnold, 
Schwegler or *Mommsen should be read with 
*Livy. *Abeken and Middleton, or Meri vale's 
later Roman Commomoealth, with Cicero's Letters, 
*MerivTale's History of the Roman Empire with 
Tacitus, and Thirl wall's or *Grote's History of 
Greece with Herodotus and Thucydides. Plutarch's 
Lives, Polybius, Dio, and Suetonius, all of which 
can be read in translations, may be studied with 
advantage. The knowledge thus gained in detail 
may be systematised and consolidated by afterwards 
reading a shorter history, such as Smith's Greece or 
Liddell's Rome* 

The History paper should by no means be 
regarded with indifference, although it may seem 
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to have but a small proportion of weight assigned 
to it. The Classical Board in their Report of 1854 
stated distinctly that this Paper acts with coxisi- 
derable force as a disturbing cause in the assign- 
ment of places, and this statement has been fully 
borne out by the subsequent Examinations. 

(D) Concluding RemarJcs, 

The following scheme of Classical reading, ar- 
ranged according to years, has been drawn up in 
order to shew the order in which the various au- 
thors may best be read. It cannot be expected that 
every student will accomplish so large an amount 
of reading, and the scheme is therefore only in- 
tended to be carried out as far as practicable, and 
to serve as a guide to the order in which the books 
should be studied. 

It will be seen that Sallust, Cassar, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Xenophon, and Euripides are omit- 
ted. The student is supposed to have acquired at 
least some knowledge of these writers before com- 
mencing residence. An intimate acquaintance with 
Virgil and Horace is indispensable. The Odes of 
Horace, some part of the JSneid and the GeorgicB 
of Virgil, ought to be known by heart. In the 3rd 
year it is supposed that, besides the books men- 
tioned in the scheme, the student is employed in 
reading over again some of the authors previously 
read, in practising Composition and Translation^ 
and in consolidating his knowledge of History. 
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FIRST YEAR. 

Latin Prose. I ■'^^ '—^ xxi. xxii. 
I Cicero, De Oratore. 

(Juvenal. 
Catullus. 
Ovid's Fasti and fferoidea. 

fThucydides. 
Herodotus i. ii. m. 
Demosthenes. Ruttmann's Midiaa. 

Homer, II, i — ^vi. and xviii — xxiv. 

^schylus, Agamemnon,Frometheus, 

Fumenides, Septem contra Thebas, 



SECOND YEAR 

Cicero, De Natwra Deorum, 

Epist ad Atticv/m, i. ii. 
Tacitus, Arm, i. ii. iii. xiir. xiv. 
Mist, I. II. 



Greek Verse. 



Latin Prose. 



r Persius. 

I Lucretius, i. ii. v. vl 
Latin Verse. ^ Lindemann's selection of Plautus' 

Plays, and the Curculio, Rudens, 
and Pseudolus, 



Greek Prose. ^ 



Demosthenes, Be Corona^ De Fala, 

Leg,, and some private orations. 
Plato, Fhasdru8y Frotagora^, Gorgias, 
Fhcedoy Republic. 
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Greek Verse. 



I Sophocles. 
Aristophanes, with Becker's Cha- 
ricles. 



THIRD YEAR. 



{Cicero's Orations by Halm, and De 
Finibus. 

iPropertius. 
Lucah, Pha/rs. Bk. r. 
Martial, with Becker's Callus. 



Greek Prose. 



(Plato, Philehus and Thecetetibs, 
Aristotle, Ethics, i. ii. iii. x ; Rhe- 
toric, I. III. PoliticSj I. II. 



Greek Verse. 



i 



f Hesiod. 
Theocritus. 
Pindar. 
Greek Anthology. 



I 



The following books, besides those already men- 
tioned, will also be found useful : Zumpt's Annales, 
Bockh's Public Economy of Athens, Schomann de 
Comitiis Atheniensium, Donaldson's Cratylus and 
Va/rronianus, Hand's Tursellinus, Miiller's His- 
tory of Greek Literature, Niebuhr's History 
and Lectures, Corpus Poetarum Laiinorum by 
"Weber, Poetce Scenici Grmci, Bemhardy's Grwnd- 
riss der Griechischen und Lateinischen Lit&raMir, 
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Fisclier's Zeit-tafdn, Clinton's Fasti, Veitch's Irre-- 
gtda/r Greek Verbs, Miiller's Dissertations on the 
Eumenides, Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeksj 
Hermann's Political Antiquities, Merivale's Fall 
of the Roman Repvhlic, The Dictionaries of An- 
tiquities, of Biography, and of Geography by Dr 
Smith. Ramsay's Roman Antiquities, Becker's 
Romischs Alterthumer. The best Atlas is that of 
Spruner, or Kiepert's smaller one. The best Latin 
Grammar is Madvig's, the best Greek Grammar 
Donaldson's, or Matthise's, with Madvig's Greek Syn- 
tax. The best Greek Lexicons are Rost and Palm, 
or Liddell and Scott, the best Latin Dictionary For- 
cellini's, or the smaller dictionaries of Andrews, 
Smith, or Riddle and White- Lexicons adapted 
to particular authors, if they can be had, should be 
used in preference to general Lexicons. 

It will be found best not to read more than 
two authors at the same time, even when the whole 
of the student's time can be devoted to them, 
and, during Term time when lectures have to be 
attended, one will be found quite sufficient if 
thoroughly studied and digested. The proposed 
course may be either shortened or lengthened con- 
siderably by varying the amount of each author 
read. While on the one hand some students will 
feel that they can make most progi*ess by reading 
large masses of an author, others will be in- 
clined to content themselves with a small amount 
thoroughly and familiarly known. The former plan, 
if too exclusively pursued, is apt to lead to inac- 
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curacy, and the latter to Barrow scholarship. The 
best course is to combine the two methods. Cer- 
tain portions of the principal writers shonld be 
familiarly known, bnt large masses should also be 
read through continuously, in order to accustom 
the mind thoroughly to the modes of thought and 
tone of the authors studied. Nothing however 
should be so much guarded against as hasty and 
perfunctory reading. For although a wide range 
of study will in many cases enable the student to 
enter into the spirit of the ancient writers more 
fully, yet it must always be borne in mind that 
the demand in the Classical Tripos Examination is 
not so much for wide knowledge as for practical 
skill in handling the languages, delicacy of taste 
in discerning their beauties, and accui*acy in trans- 
lating. It is here that the chief difference between 
the Oxford and the Cambridge system of Classical 
study lies. At Cambridge scholarship is encouraged 
as distinguished from learning. The demand is for 
skill in interpreting, translating, and writing Greek, 
Latin, and English. Cambridge thus contents her- 
self with testing the ability of her students by the 
power with which they can wield the three languages 
in Tarious combinations. Oxford, on the other hand, 
i-equires a scientific knowledge of the contents 
of certain books, and does not insist so strongly 
upon the possession of precise scholarship. The 
peculiar features of the Cambridge system are 
probably due to the preyalence of Mathematical 
studies in that University, and the sharply defined 
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system of examinations introduced by them. The 
great difBcultj of making any examination in the 
subject matter of the Classical writers a rigorously 
exact test of the ability of a student has doubtless 
been the chief objection to examinations in the con- 
tents of the books read at Cambridge, where the cus* 
torn has so long prevailed of determining precisely 
not only the class in which each candidate should be 
placed, but the exact place in that class he should 
occupy with respect to his competitors. Thus 
the Cambridge system is liable to the error of 
assigning too much weight to mere scholarship 
and skill in handling language, unaccompanied 
with solid and systematic knowledge, while the Ox- 
ford Examinations are apt to test the powers of ac< 
quisition of detail and the memory too exclusively, 
to the neglect of precise scholarship and definite 
clearness of conception. It may be urged with 
truth that comprehensive and well-digested learning 
cannot be expected from a student at the age at 
which University honours are conferred, and that 
therefore the best educational test is that which 
ensures a sound foundation for future acquirements 
to rest upon. The accurate scholar always has the 
power of acquiring extensive learning, while he who 
is not a good scholar can never attain to solid learn- 
ing. Professor Smyth, in his first Lecture, has the 
following remarks upon this subject : **With respect 
to the Classical writings of antiquity, I must digress 
for a moment to observe, that it is one thing to 
know their beauties and their difficult passages, 
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And another to turn to our own advantage the infor- 
mation they contain. It is one thing to eni'ich our 
imagination and form our taste; it is another to 
draw from them the materials of our own reasonings, 
to enlarge our knowledge of human nature, and to 
give efficacy to our own labours by observing the 
images of the human mind as reflected in the mirrors 
of the past. He who is already a scholar should 
endeavour to be more : it is possible that he may 
be possessed of treasures which he is without the 
wish or the ability to use." 
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It is an interesting question how it came to pass 
that the two ancient TTniversities of England, start- 
ing from the common ground of the Scholastic 
Trivium and Quadrivium, should hare finally adop^ 
ted such very distinct courses of study. It is true 
that the Classics have always formed a meeting 
point between the two, but tie prevailing tone of 
Cambridge for many years past has been Mathe* 
matical, as that of Oxford has been Philosophical; 
and it would not be difficult to show that there 
has been a corresponding difference in the line of 
Classical study pursued by the two Universities, Still 
great as is the credit which Oxford deserves for 
having maintained the cause of Philosophy through 
evil report and good report, it must be remem- 
bered that Logic and Metaphysics were in a very 
languishing condition there before they received a 
new life from the lectures and writings of Arch- 
bishop Whately and his friends; and that, on the 

11 
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other hand, there has never been a time when 
Philosophy was entirely nnrepresented in our Cam- 
bridge curriculum. Before the institution of the 
Tripos which forms the subject of this paper, 
Paley's Moral Philoaophy was required of aU can- 
didates for the ordinary degree; and going back a 
few* years further, we find that Locke's Essay, 
Clarke On the Attributes, and Duncan's Logic, were 
also included either in the regular University 
course^ or in the usual courses of College reading 
and lectures. 

Even the removal of these subjects from the 
course proceeded rather from a jealousy for the 
honour of Philosophy, which was held to be de- 
graded in the hands of Locke and Paley, than from 
any hostility towards it. This appears from the 
writings of those who were mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the change, (e. g. Professor Sedg- 
wick's Studies ofths* University) as well as from the 
philosophical treatises which still enter into the 
examinations of the different CoUegea The dis- 
putations in the schools also frequently turned 
i^pon metaphysical points, and necessitated a cer- 
tain acquaintance with logical processes. Thus the 
establishment of a Philosophical or Moral Sciences 
Tripos in the year 1851 was not the introduction 
of a new thing into Cambridge, but merely the 
revival and reformation of what under one form 
or other had always existed there. 

The present regulations for the Tripos are as 
follows. 
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The Examination begins on the last Monday in 
November, and continues for six days; the bonrs 
of Examination being from 9 to 12 in the morn- 
ings and from 1 to 4 in the afternoon. Any 
Undergraduate or Bachelor designate in Arts or 
Law may present himself for examination, if he 
has entered npon his eighth term at least, and has 
previously kept seven terms, provided that not 
more than nine terms shall have passed after tbe 
first of the said seven terms; provided also that he 
has passed the Examination in the additional sub- 
jects of the Previous Examination. 

All Students who pass the Examination for the 
Moral Sciences Tripos are entitled to admission to 
the degree of B. A. 

A Student who has obtained honours in the 
Mathematical or Classical Tripos, or in the Exa- 
mination for the degree of B.L. in any year, may 
be admitted to the Examination in the following 
Michaelmas term. 

The names of the Students who pass the Exa- 
mination are placed, according to merit, in three 
classes, the places being determined by the aggre- 
gate marks of each candidate; but the marks 
obtained in any one subject will not count unless 
it shall appear to the Examiners that the candidate 
shows a competent knowledge of that subject. 
Marks of distinction are attached to the names of 
those who have shown eminent proficiency in par- 
ticular subjects. 

If a candidate wishes to confine his attention 

11—2 
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to two subjects, he is not thereby precluded from 
obtaining a place in the first class. 

The subjects for Examination are divided into 
two groups, the one embracing (1) Moral Philo- 
sophy, (2) Mental Philosophy, (3) Logic; the other, 
(4) History and Political Philosophy, (5) Political 
Economy, (6) Junsprudence. 

Eleven out of the twelve papers are to contain 
an equal number of questions from either group, 
the twelfth contains questions upon the History of 
Philosophy. 

The questions are in part of a special kind, 
having reference to hooks upon the subject; and in 
part of a general kind, having reference to the sub- 
jects themselves. These latter questions may take 
the form of theses for essays. 

The intention of the rule that eleven of the papei-s 
should contain an equal number of questions from 
either group, is of course to give each candidate a 
better chance of finding something to suit him in 
every paper. Up to the present time it has been 
the custom to give a choice of subjects for essays 
in two of the papers, and to make the nine remain- 
ing papers consist of questions from the two groups. 
Full marks might be obtained by doing half of the 
questions, as it was supposed that one half of the 
paper would be sufficient to occupy the whole time 
allowed for the paper. It was hoped that candi- 
dates might thus be encouraged rather to write 
full answers to a portion of the questions, than to 
attempt (what must necessarily be perfunctory) 
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answers to all. At the same time if tlie candidate'^s 
knowledge is not thorougli enough to enable him 
to give full answers to the smaller number of ques- 
tions, there is nothing to prevent him from showing 
what he knows upon all, so far as time permits. 

Some complaint has been made of unfairness aris- 
ing from the system of double papers in the case 
of a candidate taking in both the subjects of the 
paper. Such a candidate would, it is true, have 
some advantage over one who only took in one 
of the subjects, because he would have a greater 
choice of questions within his reach, but the dif- 
ference between the marks obtained in the double 
paper by the two candidates is less than it would 
have been if the paper had been divided and given 
as two separate papers. If it is thought desirable, 
it would be easy to obviate this by setting an 
equal number of questions (not merely from each 
group, but) from each subject in every paper; an 
alteration which is quite within the terms of the 
Grace. 

Each paper is set by two of the Examiners 
and approved by their colleagues; and the answers 
to the papers are examined by two at least of the 
Examiners. 

Two Examiners are nominated every year by 
the Board of Moral Sciences to hold office for two 
years, if elected by the Senate. The election takes 
place in the Easter term preceding the Examination. 

The Board of Moral Sciences consists of the 
Begins Professor of Laws, Professor of Moral Phi- 
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losophj; Professor of Modera History, Professor of 
Political EooDomy, together with the Examiners 
for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the current and 
preceding years, and three Members elected by the 
Senate. 

The duty of the Board is to consult together 
from time to time on all matters relating to the 
actual state of the studies and examinations in 
the University connected with its own department, 
meeting for that purpose at least once in every 
year; and to prepare, whenever it appears to the 
Board desirable, and lay before the Yice-Chancellor 
a report to be by him published to the University. 
It is also the duty of the Board to mark out lines 
of study in the several subjects of the Tripos, and 
to publish a list of books in relation to which 
questions may be set, modifying the same from 
time to time as occasion may require. 

The following was the list of books published 
by the Board in 1860, with the view of marking 
out the general course which the Examination was 
to take. 

J. Moral PkUosophy, 

Plato, The Moral Dialogaea. 

Aristotle^s Ethics. 

Cicero de flnibus, de Officiia. 

Clarke on the Attributes and on Unchangeable Morality. 

Butler's Sermons. 

Dusrald Stewart on the Acti7e Powers. 

Paley'fl Moral Philosophy. 
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Wheweirs Elements of Morality, and Lectures on His^ 

tory of Moral Philosophy. 
Kant's Ethical System. 
Fichte's Ethical System (TraiiBlated Works, YoL i). 

2. Mental Philosophy. 

Plato's Thesetetus. 

Aristotle de Anima. 

Descartes on Method, 

Locke's Essay. 

Beid's Philosophy (Hamilton's Notes and Discussions). 

Kant's Kritik der Beinen Yemunft. (In Bohn'a Series.) 

Yictor Cousin's Philosophie du xviii Sibcle. 

Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. 

3. Logic. 

Aristotle's Categories and Analytics. 

Trendelenburg's Elementa Logices Ariatoteliose. 

Aldrich, with Mansel's Notes. 

Whately's Logic. 

Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures on Logic 

J. S. Mm's Logic. 

W. Thomson's Laws of Thought. 

Bacon's Novum Organon. 

Whewell's Novum Organon Benovatum. 

4. History and Political Philosophy. 

Plato's Bepublic. 

Aristotle's Politics. 

Montesquieu's Esprit des Lois. 

Guizot's History bf Civilization, and History of BepiK- 

sentative Government. 
Hallam's Middle Ages and Constitutional History. 
Brougham's Political Philosophy. 

A knowledge of the facts of history as referred to in the 
speculative works will be required. 
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5« Political Economy. 

Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations (M^Culloch's EditioD). 
Malthus on Population and on Political Economy. ' 
Kicardo's Political Economy. 

• J. S. Mill's 

M^CuUoch's 

K. Jones on Rent and on Political Economy. 

Carey's Political Economy. 

Michel Chevallier's Gours d'Economie Politique. 

6. General Jwnvprudence, 

Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis. 

Kutherforth's Institutes. 

Wamk6nig's Philosophia Juris. 

Jebb 8 General Principles of Law, in Encyc. Met. 

Keddie's Inquiries in the Science of Law. 

Beutham's Principles of Moral Philosophy and of the 

Civil Code. 
Lerminier's Philosophic du Droit. 

7. The History of Philosophy, 
Ancient and Modem. 

For the sake of beginners, I venture to give 
a few hints with regard to the use to be made of 
this list, as to the order in which the books should 
be taken, their relative importance, &c. &c. To 
begin then with Moral Philosophy, the most im- 
portant works here appear to me to be Plato's 
ReptMiCy Aristotle's Ethics, and Butler's Ser- 
mons; but a Student who is only commencing 
this study, will probably find Dugald Stewart 
and "Whewell (especially the Lectures on the His- 
tory oj Moral Philosophy) more suited to him at 
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first. Clarke and Paley should be read along with 
the Lectv/res. It will be found interesting to com- 
pare with Paley the latest development of the 
same school in J. S. Mill's Utilitarianism. A care- 
ful analysis should then be made of Butler's Ser- 
mons^. Before beginning Plato and Aristotle, it 
would be advantageous to read the Essays in the 
first volume of Grant's edition of the Ethics of 
Aristotle. An analysis should then be made of 
the Republic (Davies and Yaughan, or Whewell's 
translation), and notes made of any difficulties or 
of any apparent objections to the doctrines or 
arguments of the text. Plato's Ethical Philosophy 
is so fully contained in the Republic that it is 
only for the sake of illustration that it would 
be necessary to refer to other dialogues. The 
most important in this view are the Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Philehus, Meno, Plicedrus, Ladies and 
Charmides. The Ethics of Aristotle (translated 
by Chase) should be treated in the same manner. 
Cicero should be read, as exhibiting the ethical 
views of the Stoics and Epicureans, which should 
be also studied in the larger histories of philosophy. 
Kant and Fichte should be leffc to the last: the 
Metaphysic of Ethics of the former has been trans- 
lated into English by Semple, who has added some 
chapters from the Practical Reason, A history of 
modern German philosophy should be read along 
with these books. 

^ Dr Whewell has brought out an edition of the Sermons 
<on Human Nature, with Preface and notes. 
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Mental Philosophy, The best introduction to 
this subject will be found in Sir W. Hamilton's 
Lectures, and in (a book which was not published 
at the time when the list was drawn up) Hansel's 
Metaphysics, After these Victor Cousin's Philosophie 
du XVIII. Si^cle, containing his critique on Locke, 
should be read with constant reference to the 
author criticized. Sir W. Hamilton's notes on 
Reid and the philosophical portions of his Discus- 
sions should be carefully studied j and it would 
be well to compare with them the very able criti- 
que contained in Mill's Examination of Sir "W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy. Kant should succeed to 
these. An analysis should be made of the Critiek 
of Pure Reason, and Cousin's Commentary (con- 
tained in the fifth voluaie of his first series on 
Modern Philosophy) may be usefully consulted. 
More advanced students will find Professor G rote's 
Exploratio Philosophica very helpful for the un- 
derstanding of the controversies of the present 
time, and the position of the chief English thinkers 
with respect to them. Professor Masson's lectures 
may also be consulted for the same purpose. Turn- 
ing to Ancient Philosophy, the Thecetetvs deserves 
careful study (read the introduction in Campbell's 
edition). A good analysis of this and of Aristotle's 
De Anima will be found in A. Butler's Lectures 
on AncierU Philosophy, 

Political Philosophy, It is unfortunate that 
there should be no good text-book on a subject 
which is itself, so important and which excites sp 
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much interest in the present day. The most 
valuable works on the list are Aristotle, Guizot, 
and Hallam, but all historical reading will be use- 
ful if the student bears in mind that he reads, not 
to pile up details in his memory, but to make 
himself acquainted with the yarious social forces 
which produce the phenomena of history, and with 
the laws of their action. He must endeavour to 
steer between the opposite dangers of abstract specu- 
lation on the one hand, and a mere catalogue of facts 
on the other. 

Logic. Thomson's Laws of ThouglUj with the 
Chapters on the Syllogism and on Fallacies in 
Whately, will form perhaps the best introduction 
to this subject. The Aristotelian Logie may be 
studied either in the original or in ManseFs Aldrich, 
or in Trendelenburg. As helps may be mention- 
ed Poste's translation of the Posterior Analytics, 
and Keid's account of Aristotlei's Logic in Sir W. 
Hamilton's edition. The Inductive Logic should 
be carefully studied in Mill and WhewelL ManseFs 
Prolegomena Logica contains some interesting dis- 
cussions on the metaphysical foundation of Logic. 

Political Economy. J. S. Mill should be care- 
fully analyzed, and the student should also have a 
book like M°Culloch's by his side as a safeguard 
against the occasional eccentricities, if I may so 
call them, of the former writer. Professor Fawcett*s 
Political Economy, which has appeared since i^e 
list was published, forms an excellent introduction 
to the subject. 
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Jurisprudence, Unless tie student has already 
some knowledge of Koman or English Law, or 
intends to give himself to the study of these subjects 
afterwards, he can hardly be recommended to take 
up Jurisprudence, except so far as it is connect- 
ed with Moral or Political Philosophy; in which 
view it would probably be enough for him to 
read Maine's Ancient Law, and Austin's Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, To one who has made or intends 
to make it a serious study, the following books are re- 
commended : Bentham, Wamkonig, Keddie (especial- 
ly the quotations from Savigny) and Grotius, along 
with which should be read Wheaton on Internation- 
al Law. In this subject as in Political Philosophy 
the student must remember that fact and theory, 
the principle and its application, should always go 
hand in hand. 

History of Philosophy, Though only one paper 
is appropriated to this subject, it is full as important 
as any of the others, since most philosophical works 
are also polemical, and require a knowledge of con- 
temporary or previous writers in order to be fully 
undei*stood. The best history of Ancient Phi- 
losophy is Zeller's, written in German. The best 
in English are A. Butler's Lectures, unfortunately 
incomplete, and the translation of Hitter. A very 
full account of Plato with an analysis of the dia- 
logues will be found in Grote's Plato, The chapters 
on Socrates and the earlier philosophers in the 
History of Greece by the same author should also be 
read. Those who can read Greek will find the 
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compilation by Hitter and Preller, Historia PhUo-' 
sophicB Grcecce et Romance, of very great usa Por 
Modem Philosophy D. Stewart's dissertation is 
pleasant and readabla Morell's History and Cousin's 
Lectures will also be found useful. Tennemann's 
Mam/ual (in Bohn's Series) may be referred to for 
a catalogue of philosophical works. The history 
by Mr Maurice contained in the Encyc. Metrop, 
is interesting and suggestive. German Philosophy 
should be studied in a separate history such as that 
of Chalybaus*. 

The recommendation which I would chiefly urge 
upon students with reference to all these subjects^ is 
to spend plenty of time in writing. To most men 
there is nothing which tends so much to get rid of 
confusion and clear up difliculties of all sorts, as to 
put them down on paper; and when it is further 
considered, that it has been the custom to make one> 
sixth of the Examination consist entirely of essays, 



* For the sake of those who may wish to consult the 
origmals I add a list of the best editions of the GUssical 
authors referred to above. 

Plato, the entire works. Stallbaum, (notes in Latin). 
Aristotle, Ethics. Sir A. Grant, (English notes). 
,', Zell, Michelet, (Latin notes), 

de Anima. Trendelenburg, (Lat. notes). 
Organon. Waitz, (Lat. notes). 
Metaphysics. Bonitz, (Lat. notes). 
Politics. Congreve, Eaton, (Eng. notes). 
Cicero, de Einibus. Madvig, (Lat. notes), 
de Officiis. Beier, (Lat. notes). 
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it is evident what an adyantage it mcist be to a can- 
didate to be well practised in this sort of composition. 

It will be understood that these remarks are only 
intended as hints to assist the stndeni to make the 
most profitable nse of the list of books, not as in any 
waj a substitute for it One who wishes to make 
snre of full marks for any subject should consult all 
the books under that head. As i*egards the num- 
ber of subjects taken in, a first class may be ob- 
tained by two, but I should think it would gene- 
rally be wiser to take in three, especially where 
subjects run so much into one another as the three 
which stand first on the list. 

This Tripos is still so unfamiliar to us, and the 
prospect it offers in the shape of rewards and 
emoluments is so ambiguous, that I may perhaps 
be allowed to add a few words in explanation of 
the reasons why it was first established, and why it 
deserves greater encouragement than it has yet 
received. If our mathematical and classical train- 
ing were universally and entirely successful as a 
means of education, it might have been unnecessary 
to have introduced two new schools into Cam- 
bridge; but no one will assert that this is the 
case. On the contraiy, there are manifest dangers 
arising from an exclusive attention to either classics 
or mathematics as those studies are usually pur- 
sued. Mathematics cultivate the attention, and 
develope the power of forming clear conceptions 
and following out the steps of a long and intricate 
argument: but they do not tend to awaken the 
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mind to varied interest, they do not teach observa- 
tion or speculation, they altogether leave untouched 
the field of probable reasoning which is the 
most generally useful for the purposes of life. A 
classical man, on the other hand, has constant 
practice in probable reasoning, and can scarcely 
escape having his mind awakened to subjects which 
possess the highest human interest; but his con- 
ceptions are often confused, his knowledge loose 
and unsystematized, and he is in danger of at- 
tributing too much weight to mere authority. 
Now the Moral Sciences form an excellent supple- 
ment to both Triposes : to the mathematician they 
afford wider interests and an exercise in probable 
reasoning; to the classic they impart clearness, 
system, and independence of thought. They also 
follow naturally upon classical or mathematical 
studies. Logic may be viewed as the abstract form 
of mathematical reasonings, from which its best 
examples are borrowed, and a student who has 
undergone the severe discipline of mathematics has 
a great advantage in dealing with the more com- 
plex questions of Political Economy afterwards. 
On the other hand the study of classics is through- 
out an historical study, while it may also serve 
as an introduction to philosophy, by drawing at- 
tention to the meaning and associations of words, 
or by bringing the student into the circle of Pla- 
tonic or Aristotelian ideas. And as these moral 
sciences attach themselves easily to previous work, 
so they form an excellent preparation for the after 
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business of life, for the bar or the pulpit. Again, 
candidates for the Indian Civil Service will find 
many of the subjects of this Tripos of great use 
to them in preparing for the Indian Examination. 
There is another class of students to whom the 
honours offered by this Tripos should be especially 
welcome ; I mean those who have paid little atten- 
tion to Classics or Mathematics before coming up 
to . the University, and who are therefore at a 
disadvantage in competing for the honours of those 
Triposes. Of course a mind which has undergone 
systematic training of any kind has so far an ad- 
vantage over an untrained mind in mastering any 
subject whatever, but the qualities of mind which 
make a man a good classic or mathematician arrive 
at maturitv earlier than those which make him a 
philosopher. Thus, while it is all but impossible 
to take a good place in the Classical Tripos, and 
very difficult to do so in the Mathematical Tripos 
without bringing up a fair knowledge of these sub- 
jects from school, it may be questioned whether 
school teaching of philosophy would, be of much 
service on coming up to the University. Accord- 
ingly men start much more on a level in reading 
for the Moral Tripos, than they do for either of 
the older Triposes, and I believe that any one may 
do well in one or other of the Moral Sciences, if 
he has good sense, patience, and a determination 
to understand his own meaning ; though I am far 
from denying that naacitur nonfit is true of first- 
rate men here, as it is in all other departments of 
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knowledge. Up to the present time the honours 
awarded to these subjects independently of other 
distinctions have not been attended by College 
Fellowships, but we cannot doubt that as the num- 
ber of candidates increases and the standard of a 
first class becomes more generally understood, it 
will be recognized as affording a proof of knowledge 
and ability not inferior to that which is attested 
by a corresponding position in the Classical and 
Mathematical Triposes*. 

Lectures are given upon one or more of the sub- 
jects of the Moral Sciences Tripos by the Professors 
of Moral Philosophy, of Law, and of Political 
Economy, as well as by some of the College 
Lecturers. 

* St John's College has the credit of being the first to 
accord the recognition of which a hope is expressed in the 
text. One of the gentlemen elected to a Fellowship at that 
College in 1865, obtained his Fellowship on the ground of 
his very high distinction as a Moralist, without having taken 
honours either in the Classical or Mathematical Tripos. 
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PASS EXAMINATION IN MORAL 

SCIENCES. 



In the Easter Term of 1865 a Grace passed the 
Senate by which the whole course for the Ordinary- 
Degree was remodelled. The chief feature in the 
new course is the introduction of special studies 
after the conclusion of the second year of residence 
in the University. Before he can obtain his B.A. 
the candidate for the Ordinary Degree is now re- 
quired to have passed, first, an examination corre- 
sponding to the old Fi*evious Examination about 
the end of his first year ; second, an examination 
corresponding to the old B.A. Examination ^bout 
the end of his second year ; and, third, an exami- 
nation in one or other of five specified subjects at 
the end of his third year. Of these specified subj ects 
Moral Science is one. The terms of the Grace 
respecting it are as follows. 

There shall be an Examination in certain branch- 
es of Moral Science beginning on the Monday 
next but one before the General Admission to B.A. 
Degrees in the Easter Term, open to all Students 
who have entered on their ninth term at least (hav- 
ing previously kept eight terms), have passed the 
Previous and General Examinations, and have at- 
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tended a course of Lectures given by the Professor 
of the branch of science selected. 

The three branches of Moral Science of which 
one must be selected by Students presenting them- 
selves for this Examination are Moral Philosophy, 
History, and Political Economy. No Student will 
be examined in more than one of these. The Ex- 
amination is conducted entirely by printed papera, 
and three papers are set in each of the three 
branches of Moral Science. 

The subjects appointed for Examination are : 

1. Moral Philosophy. 

Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy. 

Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature (Whewell's 

edition). 
Whewell's Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy, 

1—15- 
Cicero de Officiis, Books i and 3. 

2. History. 

Outlines of English History from the Norman Conquest 
to the Accession of George IV. 

Hallam's Constitutional History. 

A Period of European History to be selected by the 
Board of Moral Sciences, of which notice shall be 
given in the preceding Michaelmas Term. 

3. Political Economy, 

Smith's Wealth of Nations (M°Cullooh's edition). 

Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy. 

F. Bastiat's Harmonies of Political Economy 

Before being admitted to the Examination every 
Student has to deliver to the Registrary a Certifi- 
cate signed by the Professor of the branch of study 
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he has selected, stating that he has attended one 
course of his lectures. 

The Examinei*s publish separate lists of those 
who pass in each branch of Moral Science, arrang- 
ing the names in two classes, the names in the first 
class being placed in order of merit, and those in 
the second alphabetically. 

The Class List is published in the Senate-House 
at the latest at 10 A. h. on the Thursday before the 
General B.A. Admission in the Easter Term, at 
which General Admission all whose names are con- 
tained in the Class List may be admitted to the 
title of Bachelor designate of Arts. 

There is a second Examination at the time of 
that for the Moral Sciences Tripos, conducted by 
the same Examiners and in the same manner as 
that in the Easter Term. 

It only remains to add a few remarks with re- 
gard to the kind of persons who should become 
candidates for the special Examination in Moral 
Science, and the plan of reading which it would be 
desirable to adopt. 

It will be a very unfortunate result of the new 
arrangements, if men should be hesitating between 
the alternate courses presented to them, and so 
change from one to another, till they get a smatter- 
ing of all and a knowledge of none. To prevent 
this it would be well that the Student should during 
his first two years make up his mind as to the course 
which will suit him best for the third year. If he 
is looking forward to being ordained, there are 
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inducements to select Theology with a view to the 
Bishop's Examination, and as a preparation for the 
duties of the office to which he aspires. The pre- 
sent however is not a time when a clergyman can 
neglect all studies but Theology, and where circum- 
stances admit of it, it is certainly wiser to postpone 
direct professional training, and to select the course 
which is likely to supply the best general education. 
Such an education may veiy probably be found in 
Law, or Natural Science, or Mechanism, where there 
is a special aptitude or interest for one of these, but 
where there is no such special inducement. Moral 
Science seems to lie nearest at hand and to suggest 
itself most natui*ally for selection. Supposing how- 
ever that Moral Science is chosen, in what manner is 
the Student to determine what branch of Moral Sci- 
ence he should take in ? There is a great difference 
between the qualities of mind required for the study 
of Moral Philosophy or Political Economy, and 
the study of History. Books on the two former 
are mainly argumentative, proving or disproving 
certain theories, or tracing out a long series of effects, 
and even where they enter into description, the facts 
they describe are not generally simple outward facts, 
but something requiring a good deal of thought 
before they can be felt to be facts at all, and there- 
fore unless a man has a clear head and is interested 
in these speculations, he had better keep out of 
their way. Still for the very reason that they make 
so much demand on the thinking powers, they are 
all the more useful as an instrument of education; 
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and one would think that those at all events who 
hope to be clergymen hereafter, and who as such 
will be the chief practical advisers and civilizers of 
the agricidtural poor, as well as their chief instruc- 
tors in morality, ought not to be strangers to the 
principles of Moral Philosophy, and at any rate the 
less abstruse portions of Political Economy. How- 
ever there is no doubt that History, appealing as it 
does to the feelings, being in great part descriptive, 
and calling into activity the memory and imagina- 
tion, fiiU as much as the reason, will be more attrac- 
tive to many minds than the other subjects, and will 
prove to them a most useful course of instruction. 

As to the way in which these subjects should 
be read, the general rule I should lay down with 
regard to the two harder subjects is this. Make an 
analysis pf each of the books for yourself. Read it 
through first from beginning to end to get a general 
notion of it, not stopping too long over particular 
difficulties. Then go carefully over it chapter by 
chapter, and write from memory an analysis of each 
chapter, filling in afterwards what you find you have 
forgotten. Also practise yourself in writing out at 
length any objection which may strike you, and 
again in answering these to the best of your power, 
and get your exercises of this kind looked over by 
an older friend, or by the Lecturer or Professor, 
who will also be able to give more special ad\'ice as 
to the method of study and the books to be used. 
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The Natural Sciences Tripos was instituted in 
1851 for the pui'pose of giving some encourage- 
ment to the pursuit of certain branches of Natural 
Science, which, although loDg recognised among 
the studies of the place, had not heretofore been 
honoured in the same way as those branches to which 
Newton's investigations had given a special inte- 
rest. Custom, and the necessity of marking out a 
definite course for the student when new investi- 
gations were continually enlarging the boundaries 
of natural philosophy, had excluded from the exa- 
mination for the old Tripos all natural science 
except Mechanics in its various applications and 
Optics. The Examination for the Natural Sciences 
Tripos embraces the greater part of the other 
branches of natural science; that is to say, the 
following subjects : 

1. Chemistry, including the laws of Heat and 
Electricity. 

2. Mineralogy, including Crystallography, 

3. Geology; including Paleontology. 
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4. Botany, including Vegetable Physiology. 

5. Zoology, including Comparative Anatomy 
and Animal Physiology. 

This is evidently an enormous range, and with- 
out some limitation quite beyond the powers of 
any student. Any one of these subjects might 
well be the study of a life. But the same might 
be said of Astronomy or Philology. And just as 
in the Mathematical and Classical Triposes it is 
not expected that every candidate will be acquainted 
with all the details into which profound astrono- 
mers or accomplished scholars have carried their 
investigations ; so in the Natural Sciences Tripos it 
is not expected that every one who takes honours 
should know all the complicated details of organic 
chemistry, or the minute specific differences of 
plants and animals. It is expected, however, that 
he should have laid a good foundation by mastering 
the general principles of science and their most 
important direct applications. To do even this in 
the three years of an undergraduate's course at 
the University, with all the sciences above enume- 
rated, is beyond the power of most even of the 
candidates for honours, so that no candidate is 
required to be acquainted with all these sciences ; 
he may be classed if he possesses sufficient know- 
ledge of one of them. Nevertheless, there is a 
connexion between them which gives a unity to the 
examination, and makes it probable that those who 
study one will also learn something of othei-s. For 
instance, in order to attain a thorough knowledge 
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of any one of the natural sciences, some knowledge 
of Chemistiy will be found necessary. For Che- 
mistry teaches laws of matter which are universal, 
and which find their applications whenever the 
structure of natural objects is under consideration. 
The Physiologist, whether he study the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, cannot advance a step without 
a knowledge of these laws, and Mineralogy might 
almost be said to be a department of Chemistry. 
Again, the Geologist needs to be practised in almost 
every department of physics; for the study of 
masses of rock requires a knowledge of the minerals 
of which they are made, and of the forces by which 
they are moved or altered; and Palaeontology, on 
which a large part of Geology depends, is only the 
Botany and Zoology of a former age. The philo- 
sophy employed is of course much the same in all ; 
the collection of facts by observation and experi- 
ment, the comparison and classification of facts 
thus obtained so as to trace the operation* of gene- 
ral laws, and the confirmation afterwards of the 
truth of these laws by deduction and reference 
again to the phenomena of nature. 

A Board is appointed to keep a watch on all 
matters relating to the studies and examinations in 
natural science in the University, and to make 
such suggestions regarding them as they may from 
time to time think fit. This Board consists of the 
Professors of Chemistry, Anatomy, Botany, Geo- 
logy, and Mineralogy, together with the Examiners 
for the Natural Sciences Tripos in the current 
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and next preceding years, and three Members of the 
Senate elected by grace. 

As a guide to students as well as examiners, 
this board has recommended that in the examina- 
tion the questions be proposed in accordance with 
a plan published in the University Calendar, which 
will also serve to mark out the lines of study in 
the several subjects to be followed by the can- 
didates. This it will be seen puts some bounds 
to the extent of the examination: in Chemistry, 
for instance, it directs the omission altogether of 
the most rare metals, and gives a syllabus of the 
organic compounds about which questions should 
be asked; in Mineralogy it prescribes the species 
and in Botany the orders to which special attention 
should be given, and so on with the rest. 

The several subjects as thus limited are plainly 
not all of the same extent or difficulty; but this is 
taken into account in deciding the merits of can- 
didates, more questions being proposed on the more 
extensive subjects, and more credit given for answers 
to the more difficult questions. A precise scale 
cannot be given, but Botany and Mineralogy, which 
lie in the narrowest compass, are marked least; 
then comes Geology, then Chemistry; lastly Zoo- 
logy, including the sciences connected with it, as it 
is the most extensive, is marked highest. 

The examination begins on the first Monday in 
December in each year, and continues six days, from 
Dine till twelve in the 'morning, and from one till 
four in the afternoon. The questions are comprised 
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in twelve papers, each of which contains one or more 
questions in each of the five subjects. The inten- 
tion of this distribution of the questions is that no 
candidate may have all his work thrown on one 
day, so that those who can answer all the questions 
in one subject may have as much time for their 
work as those who can answer only a part of the 
questions in several subjects. One paper consists of 
questions relating to the History and Philosophy 
of the several sciences. In every case the exami- 
nation is made as practical as possible by giving 
substances for chemical analysis, specimens to be 
identified or described, &c. 

There are four examiners, two being appointed 
each year, who in general hold office for two 
years. 

The questions proposed in the examination are- 
first submitted to and approved by the examiners 
collectively ; and the answers to each question are 
examined by two of the examiners. 

The names of the candidates who pass the 
examination with credit are arranged in three 
classes, in order of merit in each class. These three 
classes constitute the Natural Sciences Tripos; and 
all who appear in them are entitled without further 
examination to be admitted to the degree of B. A. 

The places in the classes are determined by 
estimating the aggregate merits of each candidate 
in all the subjects. But in order to encourage 
students to make themselves w^U acquainted with 
one or two subjects rather than to acquire a little 
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of all, it is provided that no credit shall be assigned 
to a candidate in any subject unless it appear to the 
examiners that he has shewn a competent know- 
ledge of that subject, i, e. something more than 
a smattering. Nor is any candidate placed in the 
first class who has not studied some one subject 
pretty thoroughly, so as to shew considerable profi- 
ciency in it, any two of the three divisions under the 
head of Zoology being counted as a subject. Those 
who have a very complete knowledge of any science 
so as to shew eminent proficiency in it, attain the 
honour of a mark of distinction in that particular 
science. It is intended, however, that these marks 
should be given only in <jases of decided pre- 
eminence. 

As regards the standard of the several classes 
■it is intended that the amotint of attainment re- 
quired for a first, second, or third class, should be, 
as nearly as such a comparison is possible, equiva- 
lent to that required of a Wrangler, Senior Optime, 
or Junior Optime respectively. So that supposing 
two students of tolerably equal powers were to 
devote the same time to the pursuit of mathe- 
matics and natural science respectively, if one 
should be a Wrangler the other should be able to 
attain a first class in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
and so on. 

The requirements of the University as to resi- 
dence and Previous Examination of candidates for 
honours in natural sciences are defined by rules 
similar to those which regulate the other Triposes. 
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Ko one (except he rank as a nobleman) is allowed 
to present himself for the examination who has not 
passed the Previous Examination, including the 
additional mathematical subjects required of candi- 
dates for honours. An Undergraduate or Bachelor 
designate in Arts or Law may be admitted to the 
examination in his eighth term if he have previ- 
ously kept seven terms, provided not more than 
nine terms have . passed since his first term of 
residence. Those, however, who have obtained ho- 
nours in the Mathematical, Classical, or Law Tripos 
of any year may be admitted to the examination 
in the following December. In case of sickness, or 
other reasonable cause, the rule above meutioned as 
to terms may be relaxed by the Syndicate appoint- 
ed to consider the cases of those who degrade. 

The course which the student who proposes to 
take honours in Natural Sciences is advised to pur- 
sue is somewhat as follows. He should begin his 
htudy of some one of the natural sciences as early 
as possible. New ideas always require some time 
to settle in the mind, and have to be looked at 
first on one side and then on another before their 
relations are clearly perceived. Besides, in all na- 
tural sciences there are a great many facts to become 
acquainted with, and that alone requires time; so 
that he who aspires to a high place will not find 
the whole of his three years too long for his course 
of study. If he is not well grounded in classics 
and elementary mathematics, he will have to work 
at these subjects in order that he may pass the 
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Previous Examination, but he should be acquiring 
some fiimiliarity with one of the natural sciences at 
the same time. Supposing him to have had little 
or no previous acquaintance with any of the natui^l 
sciences, he will probably find it best to begin with 
studying the principles of Chemistry, because, as 
has been before mentioned, all the rest lean more 
or less upon Chemistry. It is not however necessary 
to begin with this; the student may take Botany 
or Zoology first ; but sooner or later he will want to 
learn the functions as well as the forms and deve- 
lopment of the parts of plants and animals, and will 
be obliged to make himself acquainted with the 
elements of Chemistry. If he has once done this 
he may devote his undivided attention to any 
one of the other sciences, and in any case it 
would be well for him to choose one subject on 
which to concentrate his powers, and not attempt 
a second until he has become thoroughly ground- 
ed in the first. Each must be guided by his own 
taste in selecting his subjects, but in general if 
he is already acquainted with any considerable 
number of the feicts or phenomena with which any 
branch of science deals, it will be easiest for him 
to pursue that branch. 

Before beginning the study of Chemistry, it is 
very desirable that the student should have some 
acquaintance with the laws of pneumatics, of heat„ 
and of electricity. If then he is not already more 
or less familiar with these things, he had better 
begin by studying Ganot's Phydca^ the first volume 
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of Miller's Elements of Chemistry^ or GoldiDg 
Bird's Natural Philosophy, or some other treatise 
on these subjects. He can next proceed with some 
one of the many treatises on Chemistry, such as 
Graham's, Miller's, Regnault's, Naquet's, or Abel 
and Bloxam's Handbook. The first and last of 
these treat only of inorganic Chemistry, Miller's 
Elements and Naquet's Principes are the only two 
of them in which the notation now in general use 
is employed. Hofmann's Modem Chemistry will 
be found an easy introduction to theoretic Chem- 
istry, which should by all means be read. At the 
same time no student can get adequate conceptions 
of physical facts so as to be able to reason upon 
them with certainty unless he has himself observed 
them. The beginner should therefore attend a 
course of lectures illustrated by experiments, or 
else himself perform a course of experiments imder 
the direction of some competent instructor. Those 
who have already some acquaintance with the sub- 
ject may constdt with advantage Galloway's Second 
Step in Chemistry, in which will be found a resum6 
of most of the modem views on Chemistry propound- 
ed by different authors and a useful collection of ex- 
amples for practice. Odling's Manual and Wurtz' 
Leqons de Philosophic Chimique develope the views 
of those authors, and Berthelot's Chimie Orga/niqus 
fondee vwr la SynMse is an interesting account of 
that department of Chemistry, all of which are worth 
the attention of the more advanced student. 
Gerhardt's Traite de Chimie Organique, though not 
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a book to be read through, may also be consulted, 
especially the first and fourth parts, and the sections 
introductory to the several series* 

Analytical Chemistry can only be learnt by 
actual practical manipulation in the laboratory. 
The student may commence a course of analysis 
as soon as he pleases, as it requires little previous 
reading. He will have to begin with making him- 
self familiar with the reactions qf the most common 
chemicals, and then proceed to determine experi- 
mentally the metals and acids contained in some 
simple salts, and afterwards those in more compli- 
cated compounds. He will want some book to 
work by, and perhaps Church and Northcote's 
Qucditative Analysis will be as good as any for 
those studying with a view to the Tripos. Abel 
and Bloxam's Handbook before mentioned includes 
an introduction to analysis, and Bowman's Practi- 
cal Chemistry is an easy little book for beginners, 
but will only do for those who do not want to 
advance far in this department. On the blow-pipe 
Scheerer's little book will be found extremely use- 
ful : and on quantitative analysis the student may 
use Wohler's Handbook, or Fresenius*. 

In "Mineralogy the student, if acquainted with 
Spherical Trigonometry, had better begin with 
Miller's TroAit on Crystallography^ or the larger 
work of the same author, and if not much of a 
mathematician, he may acquire a knowledge of the 
laws of crystalline forms from the last edition of 
Phillips' Mineralogy, with the help of a series of 
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models of crystals*, and some actual crystals to 
compare with them. The other characters of 
minerals can only be learnt from an examination 
of specimens. Specimens are exhibited in the 
Mineralogical Museum, and those" who attend th0 
lectures of the Professor of Mineralogy have the 
opportunity of examining them closely ; but in any 
case it would be well for the student to procuFe 
specimens of the niost common minerals, that 
he may himself test their hardness, streak, &c. 
Such specimens, as well as detached crystals, which 
are a great assistance in the study of Crystallo- 
graphy, may be procured from dealers'. The edi- 
tion of Phillips' Mineralogy before mentioned is 
the most complete treatise on the subject, but in 
determining the species of unnamed specimens the. 
student will find some help from Von Kobeir« 
Tafdn zu/r Beatirmrvung der MineraZien and Dana's 
Syst&m of Mineralogy^ Part VII., and from the 
Tables in Nicol's Manual, He shotdd also study 
the first part of Jukes' Ma/nual of Geology, A. 
short account of the chief metallurgical operations 
is to be found in Dana's Mantud, and a much more 
complete one, though not in a succinct form, in 
Pegnault's Cours eUmentaire de Chimie, Indeed 
this part of the subject is treated of in most works 

^ A useful series of porcelain models is sold by J. J. Griffin, 
BunhiU Bow, London, and wooden models may be had from 
Krantz in Bonn. 

' Such as Wright in Great Russell Street, Tennant in th^ 
Strand, London, or, better still, from Krantz in Bonn, > . 
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<m Chemistry {e, g, in Miller's Elements) under the 
head of the several metals. Dr Percy promises 
ti small edition of his large work, which will no doubt 
be extremely useful, and there is Eammelsberg's 
in German. 

There is no branch of Natural Science of which 
it is easier to acquire a smattering than Geology, 
nor any for the deeper study of which so much 
pretious training is requiredi All branches of 
physical science, including the laws of organic lif(^ 
are applied moris or less in Geology. This is not 
said to discourage students from attempting this 
subject^ but to put them on their guard, because 
the poptdar literature on Geology might easily 
mislead them. Even in works which may claim 
a higher character, the halo which poetical minds 
have throifn around the subject, if it does not ob- 
acure, may easily divert the mind from, true science. 

The student may perhaps begin with Herschel's 
Physical Geogra/phy, and then go on to Phillips' or 
Lyell's Mcvnualy which, with the help of reference to 
Johnston's Physical Atlas and the Greological Mu- 
seum, and such observations in the field as may be 
within his reach, will put the subject before him iu 
such a way as to enable him to pursue with advan- 
tage the study of the several parts of it in works 
which treat them in fuller detaiL An examination 
of the strata in the Isle of Wight, the neighbour- 
hood of Weymouth, or some other locality where 
much may be seen in a small compass, would give 
A tleamess to his conceptions on the subject which 
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could hardly be acquired by the most cd.reful study 
of books, maps, or models. He may now read 
Lyell's Principles^ which philosophically precedes 
the MamMCb^y but which will be read with a much 
better appreciation afterwards. The Minei*alogioal 
part of the subject he will find best treated in 
Jukes' Manual already mentioned. For assistance 
in field work there is no book so good as De la 
B^he's Geological Observer, On Paleeontology the 
last edition of Bucklaud's Treatise may be consulted 
with great advantage, and Owen's PalcBontology, 
while Woodward's Recent mid Fossil Shells will help 
the student to become acquainted with the characters 
of moUusca, perha()8 the most important class of 
animals met with in the fossil state. But the Geo- 
logical Museum offers by far the best opportunities 
for the study of such remains. On Yolcanos he 
should consult Daubeny's book. 

The student must use some judgment as to the 
extent to which he will work up the details of the 
history of strata. He ought to be acquainted with 
Sedgvdck's classification of Palaeozoic rocks given 
in the introduction to the Museum catalogue In 
such books as SUuria, the Old Red Sandstone, &c., 
the successive formations are fully described, but 
the candidate for the Tripos can hardly be expected 
to burden his memorv with the minuter details of 
particular strata, unless they have- some special 
interest, either from the nature of the beds, or be- 
cause they have served for the first elucidation of 
«ome great principle. Por instance, the coal mea* 

13—2 
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Bures have an economic interest, and tlie strata of 
the Paris basin an historic interest, which entitles 
them to be rather more particularly known. So 
too in Palaeontology, the student ought to be able 
to recognize the fossils most chamcteristic of the 
several formations, and by which he may easily 
distinguish them in the field. It will no doubt be 
a great advantage to know much more than this, 
but he may be a very fair geologist without any 
very extensive acquaintance with Comparative 
Anatomy. It is no disgrace to a geologist to take 
the opinion of an anatomist as to fossil remains, if 
Jie is able correctly to apply the information to his 
own science. 

The maps and sections of the Geological Survey, 
so fiir as they are published (which may be learnt 
from Longman's catalogue), will be found very use* 
fal in helping the student to study the geology of 
any neighbourhood in which he may happen to be 
placed. 

It is desiiuble in Botany that the student 
should make himself acquainted with the contents 
of some good introductory work ; such as Balfour's 
Manual (Black's edition), or Henfrey's EleTnerUaay 
Course ; taking care to examine as many plants as 
possible in illustration of the statements found in 
it. He may afterwards read lindley's Introduction. 
He should also examine plants (in the Botanic 
Garden or elsewhere), comparing them with the 
description of the natural orders given in the works 
above named, or in Lindley*s Vegetable Kingdom; 
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and especially study the British plants that he 
may find in the country, so as to determine their 
characters and ascertain their structure by the 
use of some good British flora such as Babington'a 
Mcmual or Hooker and Amott's Flora. Babington*a 
Flora of Cambridgeahire will be a good guide as to 
the plants which are to be found in the neighbour-*, 
hood of Cambridge and the localities in which they, 
occur. Much information on Vegetable Physiology, 
will be found in the works first named, and the 
student may further consult Carpenter's Prindplee 
of General and Comparative Physiology on' thia 
subject. Concerning the obscurer tribes nothing 
is better than Berkeley's Introduction to Crypto^ 
gamic Botany, The student should familiarize him* 
self with the language of Botany by describing 
the plants which he obtains, and examining hie^ 
work by the descriptions given by some good botan^ 
ist. The Lessons in Elementary £otany, by Oliver, 
will be useful for practice in describing plants; and 
Lindley has published a little tracts entitled De-f 
scriptive Botany, to facilitate the acquisition of a cor* 
rect and ready use of scientific language. The 
student will find his progress much facilitated by 
attending the Professor s Lectures as early as possi- 
ble in his course of study. 

On Comparative Anatomy and Physiology he 
may read Bymer Jones' Anvmal Kingdom^ the intro- 
ductions to the Classes in Clark's translation of 
Van der Hoeven's Zoology^ Owen's Lectures, and 
Carpenter's Comparative Physiology. But here 
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%gain it is as necessary as in any of the foregoing 
subjects to become acquainted with actual speci- 
mens, for the diagrams with which the books are 
illustrated fsiil to give anything like adequate ideas 
of the things represented. The museum will give 
some help in this, but a microscope of low power 
and the dissection of such animals as are within 
reach, will furnish at once clearer conceptions and 
a livelier interest in the subject. 

On systematic Zoology Clark's translation of 
Van der Hoeven's work may be used, or Cuvier'a 
Animal Kingdom by Carpenter and West wood; 
but systematic Zoology cannot, any more than 
systematic Botany, be learnt by books without 
actual specimens. The fields and ditches will afford 
a considerable variety of specimens of insects, 
mollusca, and other animals of the lower classes, 
and the fishmongers' and poulterers' shops furnish 
the means of studying some variety of vertebrata, 
occasionally even rare species. Instructions for 
dredging, by those who have the opportunity, will 
be found in Woodward's Recent and Fossil SheUs 
before mentioned. Todd's Cychpoedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Milne Edwards' Zegons sur la 
Physiologie et VAnatoTnie compa/ree de VH<mvmA et 
des Anim4zita:, and the books on the Zoology of 
Britain, such as Yarrell's Fishes and Birds, Bell's 
Reptiles, Forbes' Starfishes, &c. will be found useful 
books of reference. The Natural History section 
of the National Cyclopcedia may be referred to on 
any part of Neural History, and the plates in Cams* 
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Jeones ZootormcR are very useful for illustrating 
anatomical details. 

On the History and Philosophy of the Natural 
Sciences the student should read Whewell's books, 
and HerscheFs Introdiuition to the Study of Natw* 
r<d PhUoaophy. On that part which relates to 
Chemistry he may also refer to Dumas' Lemons sur 
la Philoaophie Chimiqus, or to Thomson's History 
of Chemistry. In Lyell's Frinciplet he will find a 
good history of Geological Science, 

The foregoing remarks do not pretend to be 
more than a sketch, for' the purpose of giying 
students a notion of the course of reading they 
should pursue. It must not be forgotten that pre- 
cisely the same course is not suited to every one; 
some can do more than others. The books named 
too are not by any means the only ones suitable. 
Moreover, as science progresses these books will be« 
come more or less obsolete, so that the reader 
must bear in mind the date of this publication* 
However, when the student has made up his mind 
which science he will pursue, he can generally con* 
suit the Professor of that science as to the books 
which will place before him the newest discoveries. 
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LAW STUDIES AND LAW DEGREES. 



That in old times the study of Lett formed 
an important portion of our educational system is 
clear from the language of ancient statutes, the 
establishment of Law Fellowships, and the endow- 
ment of a Professor and Lecturers in the Univer- 
sity; and though the Faculty of Arts has absorbed 
the attention of a great majority of the students, 
yet the study of Law has never been altogether 
neglected, indeed of late years has received an 
impulse, which, if properly attended to, may lead 
to its healthy restoration, and be productive of 
benefit to a lai-ge body of students directly inter- 
ested in a well devised scheme of Legal studies in 
the University. 

As the scheme on which the present arrange- 
ment of Law studies rests, is of modern date, and 
not so generally known as could be desired, it is 
proposed to give a full description in this paper of 
the method of proceeding to obtain degrees in 
Law. 
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In the first place then it may be premised that 
there are three Law degrees in this University. 

The first, that of B.L. which like that of B.A. 
may be obtained after the completion of nine terms 
residence, and after passing the examination for 
honours in Law hereinafter described/ 

The second, that of M.L., which may be taken 
at the expiration of three years from the date of 
inauguration as B.L. or B. A., and is exactly equira* 
lent to that of M. A. 

The third, that of LL.D. which can be taken at 
the expiration of five years from the date of crea*. 
tion of M.L.' For the degree of M.L. no examina- 
tion whatever is required of those who have already 
obtained the degree of B.L. For the other two, 
cei'tain examinations are prescribed, which will be 
more particularly explained. 

In the first place, every candidate for the degree 
of B.L. must be in his ninth term of residence. In 
the second place, he must have passed in the addi* 

^ There is this difference between a degree in Law and a 
degree in Arts, that whereas a degree in Arts can be obtained 
either in Honours or at a Pass Examination, the B.L. degree 
is now confined, by the terms of a Grace of the Senate 
dated November i, 1865, to those who pass the Honour 
Examination for the Law Tripos. 

' Any Bachelor of Arts can be admitted to the degree of 
M.L. on satisfying the Examiners for the Law Tripos in the 
Commentaries of Gaius and the fourth volume of Blackstone's 
Commentaries. No Master of Arts can obtain the degree of 
LL.D. without passing the ordinary Examination in Law and 
taking the degree of M.L. 
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tional subjects required of all candidates for Hon- 
ours at the general Previous Examination. This 
he may do at the beginning of the October in 
his second academical year, that is, at the be* 
ginning of his fourth term, supposing him 'to have 
entered in the Michaelmas term. Thirdly, he 
must at the time of proceeding to his degree produce 
a certificate of having attended the lectures of the 
Beglus Professor of Laws during two terms at least, 
or the lectures of the Kegius Professor of Laws 
during one term, and those of the Downing Pro- 
fessor of Law during one term. As, then, at- 
tendance at lectures is an important preliminary 
to this' final step, a few words of explanation with 
refei'ence to the Law lectures in the University of 
Cambridge will not be out of place. 

There are two professors at the University by 
whom Law lectures are delivered — ^the Begins 
Professor of Laws, and the Downing Professor of 
the Laws of England. Although, strictly speaking, 
the duty of the former is confined to explaining the 
text of the Roman Law, as exhibited in the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, yet changes in the method of teach- 
ing, and in the plan of examining, have necessitated 
a corresponding change in the system of lecturing; 
and instead of a mere dry exposition of the text, 
the professor's lectures have been directed to the 
influence exerted by the Roman Law on modem 
legal systems, to the study of General Jurispru- 
dence, and of late, more especially, to various 
branches of International Law, 
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In the same way the lectures of the Downing 
Professor have been influenced bj, and hare a spe^ 
cial bearing upon, the examinations for the B.L« 
degree; and whereas, in former days, it was the 
custom of the Professor to confine his attention to 
subjects directly connected with the Laws of Eng* 
land, the present holder of the Professorship not 
only lectures generally on such portions of the En- 
glish Law part of the examinations as fall natu- 
rally within his province (whether private law or 
public constitutional law), but also upon the ele- 
ments of International Law, The lectures thus 
described are delivered every term, the Kegius 
Professor, as a rule, lecturing during the Michael- 
mas and Lent terms, the Downing Professor during 
the Michaelmas and Easter terms. The former 
professor's lectures are delivered in the Law Schools 
on three, and sometimes four, days a week; the 
latter delivers his lectures in Downing College, 
The days, hours, and subjects of the lectures are 
announced by the two Professors in a joint pro- 
gramme published at the commencement of each 
term. Such being the mode in which law students 
are enabled to prepare themselves for the Univer- 
sity law examinations, as well as to acquaint them* 
selves with general principles of Law and Jurispru- 
dence, the next matter for explanation will be 
the examinations. The examination for Honours 
is held once a yeai*, commencing on the 11th or 12th 
of December. 

The subjects of this Honour Examination admit 
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of a four-fold arrangement, (1) Koman Law, (2) Eng- 
lish Law, (3) English History and English Consti* 
tutional Law, and (4) Public International Law. 

Under the head of Koman Law are comprised 
not only the original text of the Roman sources 
of law, viz. the Commentaries of Gains, the In- 
stitutes of Justinian and part of the Digest, as well 
as a portion of Cicero's legal Orations or of Quin- 
tilian de Institutione Oratoria, for translation into 
English — ^but also questions on the Koman Law 
itself, and General Jurisprudence'. Under that of 
English Law are comprised a portion of any recent 
edition of Blackstone's Commentaries and some 
special book, such as Joshua Williams' Treatise on 
the Law of Real Property, or some particular doc- 
trine of the private law — ^such as e. gr. the law of 
Husband and Wife, or of Guardian and Ward, 
or of Partnership, or of special pai*ts of the law 
of Evidence. In English History and English 
Constitutional Law, Hallam's Constitutional His- 
tory, and a State Trial are set; and in Inters 
national Law, to Wheaton's Elements of Interna- 
tional Law, or Kent's Commentary on International 
Law, which are the usual text-book^, some important 
Public Treaty is added. The examination upon all 
these subjects is entirely in writing, and lasts about 
a week ; but besides this paper examination, there 
is also a viv4 voce one for candidates for Honours, 

^ The books generally selected for the paper on Greneral 
Jurisprudence are the first volume of Austin^s 'Province of 
Jurisprudence* and Bentham^s 'Principles of Civil Legislation.' 
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which is conducted in the following manner. Each 
candidate having selected a particular topic for 
discussion, must write a short thesis or essay in Eng- 
lish upon it, at the close of which he is examined in 
English, viv4 voce, not only on questions connected 
Vith, and arising out of his thesis, but on subjects 
of a more general nature — thus, e, gr. suppose a 
candidate has selected the following subject: Ex 
nudo pacto non oritur actio : "No cause of action 
arises upon a bare agreement." On this subject 
then he has in the first place to write a short essay, 
in which he will have to explain the meaning of the 
proposition; its extent in the English Law; the 
meaning of sundry technical terms connected with 
it, such as "motive,** ''consideration," "implied 
promise," Ac, and any analogous principles in the 
Roman law of contracts. And as at the termina- 
tion of the essay, which is read publicly in the 
Law Schools before all the Examiners, his know- 
ledge of the subject will be thoroughly tested by 
a close cross-examination, it should be his busi- 
ness not only to have a good outline bearing on 
the question presented in his essay, but a thorough 
ia.nd ready acquaintance with the leading points 
in his mind, that is to say, his essay must be the 
result of his reading, not a mere transcript of 
passages from different books, and different cases* ; 
but as it will be necessary by and by to say a few 
words about the method of reading for the Honour 

-^ This vivft voce examination is held ahout the last week 
in the October preceding the paper examination in December. 
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'Examination in Law, and the books that may be 
referred to, something more will then be added to 
the information just given about the viv& voce 
examination*. 

• From the degree of B.L. the next step is to 
that of M.L., which, like the corresponding degree 
in Arts, M.A., can be taken as a matter of course 
at the proper time without any further examina- 
tion, except in the case of a Bachelor or Master 
of Arts proceeding to it, who is required to pass 
the examination already specified. Every candi- 
date for the degree of LL.D.' is compelled to take 
that of M.L. first, and at the expiration of five 
years from that degree, and after having kept the 
exercise required for this the highest degree in the 
faculty, he will be admitted to the doctorate. This 
exercise is very similar to that prescribed to candi- 
dates for honours in law, consisting of an English 

4 

^ In order to meet the case of those candidates for Honours 
who fail in the examination for their Tripos, the following r^^* 
lation has heen made : 

" That the Examiners for Honours in Mathematics, GlassicB, 
Law, Moral Science and Natural Science, shall be authorized 
to declare candidates though they have not deserved Honours, 
to have acquitted themselves so as to deserve to be excused 
the General Examination for Ordinary D^rees ; and that such 
persons shall only be required to pass in one of the Special 
Examinations for Ordinary Degrees. ** 

* Unless he has taken the degree of M.A. prior to. the 
year 1858. Such persons are by Statute allowed the old 
privilege of taking the degree of LL.D. by keeping an 
exercise without any such examination as that mentioned in 
the text. 
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thesis upon some subject selected by the candidate; 
bat as it is an exercise, not an examination, it 
differs from that part of the honour examination, in 
the &ct that the person irho hears the thesis read 
and presides at the exercise, which takes place in 
the Law Schools and lasts for about an hour, is the 
Begius Professor of Laws alone or his appointed 
deputy — at the same time it is an exercise the 
hearing of which is open to the public. As any 
information on the subject of University degrees 
would be incomplete without some statement of the 
cost attending the taking a degree, a few words 
upon that point are now added. And with regard to 
Law degrees it should be noticed, that besides the 
fees payable to the University, there are also small 
fees payable to the Kegius Professor of Law^-^ 
fees substituted by grace of the Senate of May, 
1861, in lieu of fees to a larger amount formerly 
charged by the Professor. For the degree of B.L. 
then the following sums have to be paid: on ad- 
mission to the degree at the time of general ad" 
mission £7; at an^ other time £10. 10s. If the 
candidate for the d^ree has not been admitted to 
that of B.A. previously^ inasmuch as he must 
attend Professors' Leetures, he has to pay a fee of 
£3, 3s. to the Begins Professor for lectures, and 
another of £3. 3s. to the same Professor on send- 
ing his name in for the examination .in Law. If 
however he has already taken the degree of B.A. 
or M.A. and is desirous of taking that of B.L. 
or M.L., in addition to the University fee for either 
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degree he has to pay a fee of £3. 3«. to the Eegius 
Professor on sending his name in for the examina? 
tion in Law; but, unless he chooses to attend the 
Professors' lectures, he is not called upon to pay 
a lecture fee. For the degree of B.L. then, the 
ordinary University fee is X7, for that of M.L. 
the fee is £12, and for that of LL.D. the fee is 
£20, but in addition to this University charge 
the candidate for the degree of LL.D. is called 
upon to pay a fee of £10. 10* to the Regius Pro* 
fessor, on account of the public exercise performed 
by him for the degree, and there are charges made 
by the colleges upon candidates for all degrees, 
whether in Arts, Law, Medicine, or Divinity, of 
which a tabulated statement will be found in the 
Cambridge Calendar. 

As this article would be incomplete without 
the addition of a few remarks upon the subjects of 
reading for the Honour Tripos in Law, something 
will now be said upon that topic as well as upon 
another that equally deserves a place here, viz. the 
advantages to be derived from commencing the 
study of Law at the University. 

A reference to the tables of subjects for exami- 
nation for the last two or three years wUl show, 
that these may be classed under two heads, those 
that are fixed and invariable, and those that 
are changed from year to year. In the first set 
appear the Commentaries of Caius, the Institutes 
of Justinian, Hallam's Constitutional History, and 
the last three volumes of Blackstone's CommeiH 
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taries, of' which only one volume is usually set. 
The variable subjects are the special portions of 
the English Law, International Law^ and that 
which goes with it, the special Public Treaty of 
Peace. Assuming then that a student has decided 
to read for Law Honours, and has made his mind 
up to that effect shortly after the commencement of 
his undergraduate career, two questions may occur 
to him; whether it is possible or advisable to com- 
bine the study of Law with the preparation for the 
Classical, Mathematical, or Moral Sciences Tripos, 
and if so, on which of these three Triposes should 
his choice rest? and how can the preparation for 
the Law Tripos go on pari passu with that for 
either of the other three? In answer to the first, 
there can be no doubt that not only is it possible to 
carry on the reading for the Law Tripoa side by side 
with that for any of the thi-ee above mentioned, 
but the addition of other university honours to 
those of Law is strongly urged, because they will 
be of great service in helping to obtain a share of 
the pecuniary prizes of the University Scholarships 
and Fellowships, which are bestowed principally 
if not altogether upon the study of classics and 
mathematics. Nor shoidd it be forgotten that dis- 
tinctions gained at the outset of life (and what 
distinctions are greater than a high position in the 
class lists of Oxford and Cambridge?) in nine cases 
out of ten serve a man in good stead in his after 
career at the Bar, or in the other branch of the legal 
profession; and therefore, that when once a man 

14 
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has emerged from, the crowd and pushed his vay 
inta a protnittent place among his rivals, his Uni- 
versity honours are then remembered in his favour, 
and looked upon as safe guarantees for future and 
more eminent distinctions*. 

But the question, which shall be the selected 
Tripos, is not so easy, becai^se, as that depends upon 
previous school-training and the taste of the stu- 
dent himself, the choice must be to a great extent 
left to him; it may however be ttrged in favour 
of the Classical Tripos that a considerable portion of 
the legal subjects are classical, and must ber of ser- 
vice to the classical student, as throwing light upon 
the Constitution of Rome and the History of the 
Koman people, and enabling him to understand 
Roman authors, to whose works the Roman Law 
is a valuable key. To the classical student then, 
destined for the profession of the Law, the Law 
l^pos is recommended ; first, as presenting subjects 
that are' directly akin to those he is engaged upon ; 
and secotLdly, as enabling him to famfliaiize his 

^ The following remarks of one (Lord Macaulay) who 
himself was a memorable instance of tbe peculiar value of 
University honout^ in th6 manner above specified, deserve 
place he^e. '^ Early superiority in science- amd literature 
generally indicates the existence of some qualities which are 
securities against vice- industry, self-denial, a taste for plea- 
sures not sensual, a laudable desire of honourable distinc- 
iion, a still more laudable desire to obtain the approbation of 
friends and relations. We therefore believe that the intel- 
lectual test will be found in practice to be also the best moral 
^t." Report on the Indian Civil Service, N<yo, 1854. 
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mind with general propositions' and general prin- 
ciples of Law that will serve him in good stead 
when he comes to pursue the study in a more 
practical and business-like form; while the Law 
student is urged not to content himself with 
honours in Law alone *but tc^ turn to account the 
previous training he has received at school, and 
supplement his legal honours by those that the 
other Triposes offer. Nor will it be difficult to do 
that if the subjects of the Law Tripos are taken in 
hand at once, and the study of them is pursued 
with method and system. Thus for instance, what 
is to prevent the student, who intends to pursue 
the Law as a profession, from turning his attention 
at once to the subjects of the Law Tripos, and from 
commencing the reading of the fixed portion thereof 
soon after the commencement of his undergraduate 
career? Assuming that he is also aiming at Clas- 
sical Honours, how easy will it be for him to go 
carefully through the Gains and Justinian along 
with the Latin authors he is engaged upon, and 
with the help of a special dictionary, such as that 
of Calvin or Brisson for the words of the text, and 
a commentary like that of Sandars or Cumin's 
Manual for the law, prepare himself for the more 
ready comprehension of the text and spirit of the 
particular book of the Digest which may be set for 
his year's examination. So again, his reading for 
that or any of the other Triposes will not be inter- 
rupted by his working for one hour or two hours 
on alternate days at Hallam and Blackstone, readn 

U— 2 
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ing them through, chapter by chapter, and making 
a very short analysis of each chapter. Such an 
analysis, or rather brief outline, could be done with 
eafie in three or four months, enabling him at 
once to grasp the design of the treatise, and afford- 
ing him the mean* of iCfreshing his memory 
when he comes to work through the books a second 
time, in a more complete and exhaustive manner \ 
The advice that is here given to add Classical or 
Mathematical Honours to those of Law, it need 
hardly be said, does not apply to those students who 
feel themselves qualified to compete for the highest 
places in those Triposes. The absorbing nature of 
the work required for such success must prevent a 
very high classic or wrangler from attending to 
anything else than preparation for his final triumph 

^ The following regulation must not be forgotten : That 
students who have obtained honours in the Mathematical 
or Classical Tripos, and have thereby become entitled to the 
degree of B.A., or who have passed the ordinary exami- 
nation for the degree of B.A., have afterwards obtained 
honours in the Classical, or Moral, or JSTatural Sciences Tripos^ 
may be candidates for honours in that examination for the 
degree of B.L., which next succeeds the one by which they 
became entitled to the degree of B.A. The practical effect 
of this is to allow persons who have taken these Honours 
nearly a year to qualify themselves for the Legal Tripos: 
they should of course have commenced the study of Law 
before their first Tripos. 

N.B. Students who have obtained honours in the Moral 
or Natural Sciences Tripos may be candidates for honours in 
law in the examination which is held in the year afcer they 
have obtained such Moral or Natural Science Examinations. 
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in the Classical or Mathematical Tripos. Bat there 
is man J a man at the Universitj, who, disappointed 
in his hopes of great success in either of the Tri- 
poses just mentioned, gives up reading for Classical 
and Mathematical Honours, and, unmindM of 
Cicero's advice, ^ prima sequentem honestum est in 
secundis tertiisque consistere,' fyis back upon the 
questionable honour of a good place in the 'FolL' 
To such a man, often well grounded in classics, and 
able with moderate but steady reading to obtain a 
good second class, the Law Tripos offers the best means 
of the distinction of double Universitj Honours, 
as well as that opportunity of preparing himself 
for his profession, which Sir Hugh Cairns so strongly 
advocates^ by the study of Civil Law and of Juris- 
prudence vigorously commenced at the University. 

If then a student does intend to read for Legal 
Honours the sooner he begins thb preparation for 
the Law Tripos the easier will be his work at last, 
and the more readily will he be able to take in 
hand, at a later period, books of a more abstruse 
and technical nature in English Law, because he 
will have made himself master of the elementary 
principles of that law which few men take the trou- 
ble to acquire before they are deep in the mystery 
of chambers, and he will have advanced far on the 
road of that reading in Jurisprudence, the advantage 
of which the eminent authority just quoted deems 
so great to those who are preparing for the Bar. 

^ Evidence taken before the Inns of Court GommiMion, 
Dec. 1 8s 4, p. T39. 
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If a student is combining moderate Classical 
Honours with Law, liet him devote two or three 
hours a day to the fixed Boman Law subjects, for 
three days in the week; and two or three hours a 
day to the Hallam and Blackstone, for the other 
three days: let him carefully note the unusual 
words, the legal phraseology, and the method of 
reasoning employed by the Boman lawyers; let 
him briefly analyse and abstract the English law 
and history chapter by chapter\ By this means 
he will, at the end of a year and a half, have a very 
considerable acquaintance with all the fixed portion 
of the Examination; and will thus be able to 
proceed with ease through the second part of it, 
as well as to devote sufficient time to the reading 
of the authorities and cases required for the pre- 
paration of the vivd voce Examination*. If on 
the other hand the candidate for Legal Honours 
has no inclination to follow the advice above given, 

^ He must not forget to refer to the text of the important 
statutes cited by the authors above mentioned. 

' For this examination the student is recommended to 
consult the following books : — For the Boman Law, YinniuB's 
Qusestiones Juris, and Zouch's Qusestiones Juris: for the 
English Law, Broom's Legal Maxims, and Broom's Com- 
mentaries on the Common Law; at the same time he must 
not omit to refer to the passages from the Corpus Juris Civilis 
dted by Yinnius and Zouch, and to the cases cited by Broom. 
In the Public Library he will find a large and complete 
collection of English Law Reports, as well as several copies 
of the Corpus Juris (the folio edition by Gothofred in two 
volumes, being the one that will suit his purpose best on 
account of its ample references to parallel passages). 
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'and strive for other University distinctions, still 
it is equally importaat that he should without 
delay begin the study of Law; and that by the 
commencement of his second year's residence he 
should have thoroughly mastered the whole of the 
fixed subjectSf which form an excellent elementary 
introduction to the study of Law. He should also 
by the end of his ninth term have read, analysed, 
and perfectly understood the remaining portion 
of the subjeets allotted for Examination in his 
particular year, (viz. the speeial portion of the 
English Law, the International Law, and the PuV 
lie Treaty,) so that he will have ample time 
to prepare for the vivA voce Examination, and to 
run through any of the subjects of the written 
Examination that are not fresh in his memory, 
as well as to devote two or three hours a day 
to some of the following works on Jurisprudence 
and English Law; Austin's Jurisprudence, Maine 
on Ancient Law, the fifth Chapter of the Article 
Law in the Encyclopsedia Metropolitana, Williams 
on Real Property and on Personal Property, 
Haynes's Outlines of Equity, and Smith's Manual 
of Equity Jurisprudenca AU these subjeets will be 
useful to him for the Law Examinations of the 
Inns of Court, and form a good introduction to 
his professional career. The four last in this list 
are especially recommended to the Law Student 
at the University, and his attention should be par- 
ticularly directed to those portions of Mr Joshua 
Williams's book on Heal Property which treat of 
Uses and Trusts, of a Modem Conveyance, of a 
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Will of Lands, of Reversions and Kemainders, of 
Terms of Years, Mortgage debts and of Title, 
He will find the value of the simple but clear 
and definite explanations of those topics there 
given when he betakes himself to that nursery of 
all lawyers, a Conveyancer's chambers. 

From the preceding remarks it may be gathered 
that in the opinion of the writer of these pages the 
study of Law can be commenced with advantage at 
the University, but as the question proposed in 
another part of this paper was. What are the ad- 
vantages to be derived to a student from com- 
mencing the study of Law at the University? 
an attempt at answering it must now be made. 
The question may be considered under two aspects : 
first, as regards University prospects ; secondly, as 
regards Professional prospects. 

Now as to the first, the reply to the query, 
Will distinction in the Law examination lead to that 
reward which principally induces men to strive to 
become Wranglers and First Class Classics, a Col- 
lege Fellowship 1 must be, as was before stated, in the 
negative; for at present there is no College save 
one (Downing') which holds out any encourage- 

lAt Downing a paper on Ethics and Jurisprudence is 
Bet for the Scholarship Examination; and according to the 
original charter of the College, the spirit of which has been 
closely adhered to in the recent statutes^ the objects of the 
foundation are Students in Law and Physic. 

N.B. Since the appearance of the first edition of this 
work Law Studentships to the amount of £150 each have been 
founded at St John's College. 
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ment to Law, as a distinct and separate line of 
frtndy. At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that at Trinitj Hall *^the study of the Law for 
which this College was especially designed by the 
founder, has been provided for by the establishment 
of (inter alia) three Law studentships," which are 
intended as rewards for students who distinguish 
themselves in the Law examinations of the Univer- 
sity. But the way in which a student's profes- 
sional education will be advanced by an early com- 
mencement of it at the University is a different 
question, which must be considered with reference 
to pecuniary rewards and to honours obtainable 
at other places than our University, and must be 
answered by the well-considered evidence of men 
of note in both branches of the profession, distin- 
guished not less as successi^ practitioners than as 
sound and learned lawyers. 

In the first place then it is important that the 
Law student at Cambridge should take notice of 
the scholarships, prizes, and rewards that are to be 
obtained away from his University, as well as of 
the examinations prescribed for admission to the 
Bar, and for admission on the roll of attomies. 
With respect to the latter, a remission of two years 
from the period of his articles is allowed to any 
person who has taken a University degree; and 
he is not required to pass the preliminary exami- 
nation in general literature or arts. He must 
however pass the special examination in Law; the 
subjects of which are Common Law, Equity, Con- 
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veyancing, Bankruptcy, and Criminal Law, in each 
of which fifteen questions are proposed to be an- 
swered on paper; on the termination of which 
examination, in addition to the certificate of appro- 
val, rewards are distributed in the shape of prizes, 
and honourable mention is made of the most 
deserving candidates. Now, if a student at this 
University, desirous of being admitted on the roll 
of attomies, and having neither the wish nor. in- 
tention to take honours in Classics and Mathema* 
tics, is anxious to employ his time in such a 
manner as will tell upon his profession, he will 
see that by commencing the study of Law at 
the University, and early in his career there, 
he is putting himself in the .way of mastering the 
subjects of his examination in Chancery Lane; and 
by getting an early acquaintance with general 
jurisprudence and the method and reasoning of thQ 
Koman lawyers, as well as with the leading maxims 
of the Law of nations, he at the same time will be 
maturing his faculties by the study of the science 
of Law. He will thus have a fair prospect of be- 
coming, in Mr Cookson's words, " a highly educated 
man, well informed on the subject of Law, able to 
give an opinion which would render it unneces- 
sary for counsel to be consulted, or, if it should be 
necessary, one who could present the subject for 
the barrister's opinion, most clearly, fully, and 
satisfactorily^" But if an early introduction to 

^ Both Mr Barnes and Mr Cookson insist so earnestly 
•upon the importance of a high education for Solicitors, an 
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tlie study of Law, and a thorough acquaintance 
with ita leading principles, are productive of advan- 
tage to the University student destined for a soli* 
citor*s life, still more valuable are they to the 
futxire barrister, and that on three grounds. First, 
with reference to pecuniary rewards; secondly, 
with reference to the examinations for admission to 
the Bar ; and thirdly, with reference to his advance- 
ment in his profession. As regards pecuniary 
rewards the Law student must not forget that 
both at the Inns of Court, and in the University 
of London, Scholarships of the value of £40 or 
£^0 a year are annually allotted to the most dis- 
tinguished students at either place. And if in the 
Inns of Court the papers upon English Law (Heal 
Property, Common Law, and Equity) are of a more 
technical and abstruse nature than the English 
Law papers set for the. Law Honours Tripos at 
Cambridge, those upon the Koman Law, on Con- 
stitutional Law, and on International Law, are 
neither so difficult nor spread over so wide a ground 
as the parallel papers at Cambridge. With reference 
then to the Inns of Court Examinations, both for 
admission to the Bar and for the studentships, it is 
not asserting too much to say that the University 

education beyond the mere cram required for success at an 
examination, that all who are directly interested in matters 
connected with this branch of the profession, are advised to 
peruse the evidence of these two gentlemen which will be 
found at pages 129 — 132, in the minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Inns of Court Commissioners. 
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student^ who follows out the plan of reading above 
sketched, and who obtains a place in the first class, 
ought, with the help of the lectures of the Beaders 
in London, and the technical knowledge acquii'ed by 
one or two years' attendance at Chambers, to look 
forward with certainty to a studentship in the 
Inns of Court ; and if he enters himself in the 
Register of the University of London, to a Law 
Scholarship there : and most certainly neither he 
nor any student whose name appears in the honour 
classes of the Law Tripos need fear the mere pass 
examination for admission to the Bar. 

But, lastly, that the study of Law as a great 
system, that is, the study of Jurisprudence and of 
the History of the Constitution and Laws of our own 
and of other countries, commenced and carried on 
vigorously at the University, auxiliary to, and sup- 
plementing the professional training that can be 
acquired only in a conveyancer's or pleader's cham-> 
bers, is of the greatest benefit, who can doubt, who 
reflects that the highest interests, the dearest pri- 
vileges, and the most sacred principles of our Con- 
stitution are entrusted to distinguished lawyers) 
The mission of our Universities, as far as the 
education of our lawyers is concerned, is not to 
provide an education that shall make their students 
successful advocates and practitioners ; that only can 
be done in chambers and by the assistance of well- 
trained lawyers; but to endeavour to put their 
students in the way of becoming ornaments to 
their profession, and valuable servants to their 
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country as learned jurists, as legislators free from 
the narrow trammels of a mere professional train^ 
ing, and as constitutional Judges. Such a mission 
is one to be proud of ; such services properly ren- 
dered are services that will tie the Universities 
closely to the fortunes of the country. That the 
Universities can do this, we have the testimony of 
two men of the greatest distinction in their profes- 
sion. In his examination before the Inns of Court 
Commission, Sir H. Cairns strongly advocates the 
establishment of a system of legal education at the 
Universities in connexion with, and supported by, 
the Inns of Court; an education of which Civil 
Law, Jurisprudence, and History, are to be the 
leading branches; and which, while it directly pro- 
motes that larger and higher range of reading 
which all who are preparing for the Bar should 
be led to adopt, will enable the student to devote 
his time and attention to the work to be done in 
a barrister's chambers, without having that time 
interrupted or the attention distracted. Mr Justice 
Coleridge, too, in a letter written to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford*, goes so far as to say that, although 
complete lawyers, ready for Courts of Law, cannot 
be made at the University or by unaided lectures 
and lessons, yet such an amount of elementary 
legal and cognate information may there be given. 
as will be extremely useful to them in their direct 
professional course, absolutely invaluable to them 

^ Beporfe upon the recommendation of the Oxford Uni- 
yersity Commission, December, 1853. 
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in their after professional practice, and which will 
support and adorn them in their career, however 
far they may advance. 

If however it be asked why may not a 8uffi->^ 
cient insight into this higher branch of legal lore 
be acquired in London contemporaneously with the 
work done in chambers, the answer is, that the 
work done there is too absorbing, the time bestowed 
upon that work (at the most two years or two 
years and a half) too short, and the fees paid for 
attendance at chambers too large^ to allow the 
attention to be diverted from copying precedents, 
drawing, and reading cases. 

If it be asked why should so much labour be 
bestowed upon work that brings little direct return, 
the answer — not ours, but that of Mr Justice Cole- 
ridge — is, that though without such learning, and 
solely by the help of what may be learnt in cham^ 
bers, men may become astute money-making prac- 
titioners and even accurate sound lawyers; yet 
whilst the one set form a class who do us no 
honour, and the others are rare exceptions, for the 
interests of the profession at large (and therefore 
necessarily for the benefit of the public) it is most 
desirable that men should come to the law with 
such a wide range of learning, good training, and 
high mental discipline^ as an academical course 
alone can give. 

Finally, in reply to the query, what are the 
direct advantages to be derived from an early train* 

^ 100 ^ineas a year. 
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ing in tbe study of Law, and from that higher 
style of reading above insisted upon, we say, first, 
that such a training, and the more extensive and 
varied knowledge consequent upon it, will be pro- 
ductive of good at that period of time which every 
man of intellect, inspired by a proper ambition, 
must ever have before his eyes, viz. when he is 
seeking in the front rank of his profession and in 
the Senate for those splendid prizes which fall to 
the lot of the Bar. Then it is that a knowledge of 
Jurisprudence and a perfect acquaintance with In- 
ternational Law will be found of service; then it is* 
that he who, disdaining to be merely leguleiua 
ca/utua €$ acutuSy prceco actionum, ccmtor formu- 
larum, has laboured with su<;cesS to become a jurist 
as well as a jurisconsult, will reap the fruits of his 
early toil. But> secondly, the advantage of the 
legal education urged in these pages is, that such 
education tends most materially and directly to 
supplement and improve that professional training 
in chambers which, as has been shown, every bar- 
rister must go through. Each is important, each 
is necessary, and each reacts upon and benefits the 
other. Without the professional training the stu- 
dent, however vigorous may be his reasoning 
powers, however ambitious and comprehensive his 
mind, may find himself deficient in experience and 
judgment, slow to decide promptly upon the ques- 
tions laid before him, and liable to become a 
theorist, or perhaps a bookworm. Without the 
scholjir's training and the jurist's learning, he may 
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become a mere lawyer such as Cicero describes, 
minute and circumscribed in his views, formed only 
for servile imitation, unwilling and unable to travel 
out of the narrow path to which he is confined, 
and unfit for the higher and more important situa- 
tions of life. 

Both educations are necessary, both must be 
carried on in friendly companionship, and both are 
productive of advantage. In the one the student 
acquires theoretical knowledge, in the other prac- 
tical skill. '^And when theoretical knowledge and 
practical skill are happily combined in the same 
person, the intellectual power of man appears in 
its full perfection; and fits him equally to conduct 
with a masterly hand the details of ordinary busi- 
ness, and to contend successfully with the untried 
difficulties of new and hazardous situations^" 

P.S. Since the first edition of this work was 
given to the public, a change of a very important 
and thorough character has been made in the ex- 
aminations for the degree of B.A. By one of the 
special examinations introduced in the new scheme 
the study of Law is materially a£fected. The result 
of the new system is that every candidate for the 
ordinary degree of B.A. will have to undergo three 
examinations, viz., the Previous Examination in his 
fourth term of residence, a general examination in 
Classical and Mathematical Subjects in his sixth 
term of residence, and a special examination in 
his ninth term of residence. Of these special exam* 

^ Dugald Stewart, PkUosophy of the Human Mind$ 
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inations there are five for choice, — ^in Theology, ia 
Mechanism and Applied Science, in Moral Science, 
in Katnral Science, and in Law. 

The rules prescribed for the * Examination' in 
Law are as follows. 

L There shall be an Examination beginning 
on the Monday next but one before the general 
admission to the B.A. Degree, in the Easter Term, 
in the following branches of Law, viz.: 

(1) Justinian's Institutes in the original 

Latin. 

(2) Lord Mackenzie on Roman Law, or the 

Elements of Hindu and Mohammedan 
Law. 

(3) Malcolm Kerr's abbreviated edition of 

Blackstone. 

4. The paper in . Justinian's Institute shall 
consist of passages for translation and questions 
upon the subject. 

5. The Praelectors of the several Colleges shall 
furnish the Examiners at least one fortnight be- 
fore the Examination with a list of the Studenta 
of their Colleges who intend to present themselves 
for Examination, specifying those who wish to be 
examined in Hindu and Mohammedan Law. 

d. Every, Student before being admitted to 
the Examination, shall deliver to the Registrary 
a certificate from the Regius Professor of Laws or 

15 
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from the Downing Professor of the Laws of Eng- 
land, stating that he hsis attended one course of 
Lectures. 

The Grace which passed the Senate November 
2nd, 1865, and worked the important change in 
the matter of Law Degrees already described, is 
here appended. 

1. The Examination for the Ordinary Degree 
of Bachelor of Law shall cease to be held after 
June, 1868, and during its continuance it shall 
not be open to Students who have commenced 

• 

residence in or after the Easter Term, 1865. 

[N.B. The Examiners for Honours in Law are 
authorized by the Grace of the Senate of June 3, 
1865, to declare Candidates, though they have not 
deserved Honours, to likve acqifftted themselves so 
as to deserve to be excused' the Grenei^l Examina- 
tion for the Ordinary !E>e^ee of -Bachelor df Arts; 
and such persona ivill only }^6i required to pass the 
Special Examination in Law in order to proceed 
to the Ordinary Degree *of Bachelor of Arts.] 

2. [Persons wHo, belog already Bachelors of 
Arts, 'desire to proceed to the Degree of Master of 
Law, shall be required to satisfy the Examiners for 
the 'Law Tripos in the Commentaries of Gains and 
the Fourth Volume of -Blackstone's Commentaries, 
and to pay a fee of 42. 3«.' to the Begius Pro£BESor 
of Law. ... 
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DEGREES IN MEDICINE AND 

SURGERY. 



A Qtudification to practise in Medicine or Surgery 
may be conferred by the license or diploma of a 
College of Physicians or Surgeons; but a degree 
can be obtained only at a University. A degree 
in Medicine or the degree of Master in Surgery 
is also now a legal qualification to practise; and 
the degrees in Medicine and Surgery at Cambridge 
give the right to practise in every branch of the 
profession in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Degrees in Medicine — Bachelor and Doctor — 
have long been given in the University. The de- 
gree of Bachelor of Medicine gives the right to 
practise medicine; and it confers in the University 
many of the privileges of the M. A. degree^ but not 
a vote in the Senate. This last and certain other 
privileges are acquired with the Doctor's degree. 
The title of " Doctor" is often, by courtesy, accorded 
to the Bachelor of Medicine, but, by ng)^ -belongs 
only to one who has taken the Doctor Srdegree. 

15—2 
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The degree of Master in Surgery has been 
instituted by the recent statutes of the University. 
It is also now given in the Universities of London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin and Glasgow. A license to 
practise in surgery was* in former times granted 
by this University, and a statute for the purpoSe 
existed till, lately; but jit had become quite obso- 
lete. The science of Surgery haviug made such 
progress, and beipg followed by so large a propor- 
tion of the profession, it was felt that it ought to 
be recognised in the University; and a statute for 
the degree of Master in Surgery was accordingly 
obtained. The degree gives the right to practise 
surgery and midwifery. For the first three years 
the graduate has the status in the University of 
a B.A.; afterwards he has all the privileges of 
a M.A. 

In framing the regulations for proceeding to 
these degrees the Board of Medical Studies have 
desired ; Ji/rsty to ensure a good general education, 
with the mental training in Classics and Mathe- 
matics and the other advantages of a University 
course; secondly ^ to ensure a good professional 
education; and, thirdly, to make the courses for 
Medical and Surgical degrees correspond as far as 
possible. 

The candidate for either the M.B. or the M.C. 
degree, or for both, is required to reside nine terms 
(the major part of each of .three years) in the Uni- 
versity; ito spend the first part of the time in the 
study of Classics and Mathematics, under the super- 
l 



r 
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intendence of his College tutors; and to pass the 
" Previous Examination." It is best to pass this 
examination as earl7 as possible at the beginning 
of the second year, i. e. early in October* Under 
the new regulations for the B.A. degree a student 
entering in October and intending to follow medi- 
cine will be allowed to pass this examination in 
his first Lent term^; and he is recommended to do 
so. Failing this he may pass it in the following 
December. 

If he wishes to proceed to the study of Medi- 
cine without loss of time, he should, immediately 
after passing the Previous Examination, go to 
the Regius Professor of Physic to be registered 
as a student of medicine. Medical study is not 
computed to have commenced till that has been 
done. 

The remainder of the period in the University 
(about two years) may be devoted to medical study. 
If the student is not pressed for time more of it 
may well be given to the general studies of the 
University; and a degree may be taken in arts 
through the ordinary Examination, or through the 
Classical or Mathematical Tripos. Unless the pupil 
has a predilection for these studies he is advised to 
go out in the Natural Sciences Tripos, because th^ 

^ In order that he may be admitted to the ''Previous 
Examination " in his first Lent Term, the student is required 
to present to the Kegistrary a certificate from the Master of 
his College, or his locum tenens, stating that he has declared 
his bona fide intention to stu4y Medicine in the TJniyersity. 
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subjects far it^ dspecialljr Comaprative Anatomy, 
Chemistry, and Botany, form part of the study of 
medicine; and he is not required to be again ex- 
amined in any of these in which he has passed with 
credit at the Tripos examination. 

Five yecvrs must be spent in professional study. 
Of this period six terms (two years) must be spent 
in the XJniversity by attendance on courses of lec- 
tures on two of the following subjects in each 
term — Chemistry, Botany, Human Anatomy and 
Physiology, Comparative Anatomy, Materia Medica 
Ahd Pharmacy, Pathology — or one of those courses 
and the practice of Addenbrooke*s Hospital (the 
medical practice for M.B.). The other three years 
may be spent in London or elsewhere. 

For the purpose of encouraging medical pupils 
to pursue the higher studies of the University and 
to go out in the Honour Triposes (Classical, Ma- 
thematical, Moral or Natural Science), without 
much additional expenditure of time, those who 
graduate with Honours as Bachelors of Arts are 
required to spend only^bt^ yeaiti in medical study, 
of which four terms only need be in the Uni- 
versity. 

Three eoKimninaMonB have to be passed ; the first 
at any time after the previous examination; the 
second after two years of medical study; the 
third after the completion of the period of 
medical study. They are partly by written ques- 
tions, and partly vivd voce, with demonstrations 
of. the recent subject or of prepared specimens, ana- 
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tomical and pathological] also at the bedside of 
patients \ 

The institution of three examinations instead of 
two is quite recent. It is for the purpose of pei>- 
mitting a better division of the subjects and qf 
lessening the number of subjects at each examina- 
tion, as well as for the better regulation of the 
course of study. 

The first easctmination is in Mechanics and Hy- 
drostaticsy Chemistry with Heat and Electricity, 
and Botany', Before admission to it the student 
must produce certificates of attendance on lec- 
tures in Chemistry, including manipulations^ and 
Botany', 

^ The examinatiQua take place twice anoually, iouuediatelty 
after the completion of the first two-thirds of the Michaelmas 
and Easter Terms, 

^ See Schedule at end of Article, 

3 Students who have passed the *' General Examination *' 
for B.A. or have obtained Honours in either of the Tri- 
poses are not required to be examined in Mechauics and 
Hydrostatics* Those who have passed the '' special Exami- 
nation" for B.A. in Botany are not required to be again 
examined in that subject. 

Students who have obtained Honours in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos, and passed with credit in Botany and 
Chemistry, with Heat and Electricity, are not required to be 
examined again in these subjects ; or if they have passed with 
credit in one of those subjects, they are not required to be exa- 
mined again in it. 

Thus students passing the Natural Sciences Tripos Ex- 
amination may be altogether excused from this first exami n a* 
tion. 
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The second exa/minatum is in the Elements of 
Comparative Anatomy, Human Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, and Pharmacology \ Before admission to it 
the student must produce certificates of attendance 
on lectures on Comparative Anatomy, Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy, and Pathology, of having practised 
dissection for a season, and of attendance on hos- 
pital practice for one year. 

The third excmdnation is in Pathology and the 
Practice of Physic, Clinical Medicine, and Medical 
Jurisprudence. Before admission to it the student 
must produce certificates of attendance on Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of Physic, Clinical 
Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Medical Jurisprudence, 
and Midwifery, also on Hospital Practice for three 
years. 

The first examination may be regarded as a 
preliminary examination, the subjects of it being 
introductory to the special study of the Physiology 
and Pathology of the Human Body, and including 
those laws of the material world a' knowledge of 
which is essential to a proper apprehension of the 
workings of the animal machine. The second ex- 
amination relates to the normal, and the third to 
the abnormal condition, of the body. The three 
stages of knowledge being thus separately tested it 

« 

^ See Schedule at end of Article. 

Students who have obtained Honours in the Natural Sci- 
ences Tripos and passed with credit in Comparative Anatomy 
are not required to be again examined in that subject. > 
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is hoped that the student will evince a firmer and 
better standing upon each* 

An Act has to be kept. This consists of reading 
original thesis, in English, on some subject ap- 
proved by the Professor of Physic, followed by a 
vivd voce examination on that and other subjects. 

The degree of M.D. may be taken nine terms 
after inauguration^ as M.B., or twelve terms after 
M.A. An Act has to be kept followed by vivd 
voce examination. The candidate must have been 
engaged five years in medical study. If he be a 
■Master of Arts he must produce the same certi- 
ficates of attendance on Lectures and Hospital 
Practice and pass the same examinations as for 
M.B.; but it is not necessary for him to have 
pursued Medical study in the University : i. e. the 
rule with regard to Medical study in the Uni- 
versity does not apply to him inasmuch as he does 
not proceed to the degree of M.B. 

The Candidate for ]^.C. (Magiater in Ghirur- 
gid) must have passed all the examinations for 
M.B. and have attended a second course of Lec- 
tures on Human Anatomy, Lectures on the Pdn- 

^ The Inauguration of .Bachelors of Medicine and the 
perfecting of their degrees takes phice on the day of the magna 
Comitia, i. e. Commencement Day, near the end of the 
Easter Term ; hut the graduate is not required to he present 
for this, and the qualification to practise dates from the time 
of admisnon to the degree. 
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ciples and Practice of Sui-geiy, Clinical Surgery, 
and Midwifery; he must have dissected during a 
second season, have attended ten cases of mid- 
wifery, and the surgical practice of a hospital three 
years, and have been a house-surgeon or dresser for 
six months. 

The examination for M.C. is in Surgical Ana- 
tomy. Pathology and the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, Clinical Surgery, and Midwifery. 

The certificates both for M.B. and M.C. have 
to be delivered to the Professor of Physic. 

The examinations passed, the student may be 
at once admitted to the degrees. The fee for M.B. 
is £8 to the University (for a B.A. X2), and a 
sum to the College varying from X4 to XI 6 ; for 
M.D. ^10 to the University, and a sum varying 
from M to XI 7. 10«. to the College. The fees for 
M.C. are £18 when no previous degree has been 
taken, £12 in the case of a B.A. or M.B., X6 in 
the case of a B,A« and M.B., £1 in the case of a 
M.A. or M.D. 

The student intending to pi*oceed in Medicine 
'pr Surgery is advised to devote the first part of his 
-time in the University, exclusively, to general study 
— Classics, Mathematics, <&c. — and, by all means, to 
pass the " Previous Examination" in his first Lent 
Term, if he be able to do so. Then, registering as a 
medical student, he may commence attending lec- 
tures on Botany, and Chemistry, and Anatomy. 
He should begin clinical study at the Hospital 
without much delay, it being important to culti- 
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vute early the faculty of observation as well as to 
become ^miliar with the characters and symptoms 
of disease. But this cannot be done satisfactorily 
without some knowledge of Anatomy ; so that it is 
perhaps, on the whole, to be recommended that he 
should devote his first year of Medical study to 
Botany, Chemistry and Anatomy, and defer at- 
tendance at the Hospital till the second year. 
It will be well to get QitmrCs Anaiomy, edited by 
Professors Sharpey, Thomson, and Cleland, * or 
Grmfa AruUomy, with, perhaps, Holden on the 
Rones, or, if more information be desired in this 
part of anatomy, Hvm/plvnfe Treatise on the Human 
Skeleton, also a '^set of bones necessary for a 
student," which may be obtained for three guineas 
from Matthews, 8, Portugal St, London, W, 
Watson^s Lectures on the Practice of Medicine, 
and Coopers Surgical Dictiona/ry, lately edited by 
Lee, or Hohrie^ System of Surgery, are good works 
of reference, and will be convenient for that pur- 
pose; but the actual study of these and other 
works on Medicine and Surgery will be best de- 
ferred till a later period. He will find very good 
opportunities for clinical study in Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, as good as in the metropolitan hospitals, 
or even better for the commencement of medical 
education, because the number of students being 
fewer, each can observe the cases well, and can 
converse respecting them with the physician or 
surgeon in attendance ; moreover all classes of cases 
are admitted, whereas in the metropc^s, owing to 
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the number of special hospitals, there is no one 
hospital in which all kinds of diseases can be studied. 
The times of attendance of the Physicians and 
Surgeons are arranged so as to suit the conreni- 
ence of the students as much as possible. Clinical 
Lectures are regularly given, and much attention 
is paid to clinical instruction. It should be added 
that Dresserships are given by the Surgeons with- 
out extra fee. 

Having passed the "Previous Examination," 
the medical student may take one of three courses : 
1. He may proceed without graduating in Arts. 
% He may graduate in Arts without Honours, 
3. He may graduate in Arts with Honours. 

If he follow either of the first two courses he 
must spend ^yq years in Medical study, two of 
them (6 terms) in the University. The chief dif- 
ference in these two courses is that if he does not 
graduate in Arts, he has to pass the entire three 
Medical Examinations as above stated. Whereas 
if he graduates in Arts he passes the "general" 
and '' special " examinations for B. A. (he must in 
any case pass the "previous" Examination), and 
he is excused the Mechanics and Hydrostatics of 
the "first" Medical examination, as well as the 
Botsmy, if he have selected that for his subject in 
the " special " examination. In other respects the 
proceeding is much the same. He spends six or 
seven terms (that is two years, say from May 
1867 to July 1869, supposing him to come up to 
Cambridge in October 1866, in Medical study iiji 
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the University, in the first year attending the 
Lectures on Human Anatomy, Chemistry, and 
Botany, and in the second year attending the 
Hospital and the Lectures on Human and Com- 
parative Anatomy, Materia Medica, and Pathology, 
with dissections. The next three years (from Oct. 
1869 to July 1872) may be spent partly in Cam-r 
bridge ; but it is advisable that they should be chiefly 
spent in London, Edinburgh, or some metropolitan 
school, in the study of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Pathology, Midwifery, Medicine, and Surgery. 
There would also be this further difference, that 
the student who does not graduate in Arts might 
pass the first Medical Examination in June 1868; 
whereas the B.A. would probably go in for such 
parts of this first Examination as are required of 
him (Chemistry with Heat and Electricity, and 
perhaps Botany) in the Nov. afbet taking his degree, 
i.e. in Nov. 1869. 

"We now come to the third course mentioned, 
that, namely, of graduating in Arts with Honours. 
It being supposed that those who take this .course 
are likely to be the more hard-working, intelligent, 
and better educated class of students, and it being, 
also, considered that they will have undergone 
good mental discipline in the preparation for a 
tripos ex£uiiination, four years only of medical study 
are required from theip, of which fowr terms only 
need be in the University. It is, of course, a 
great saving of time to select the Nattiral Sciences 
T|ipos, and to make choice of Comparative Ana- 
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tomy, Chemistry, and Botany as the subjects in 
which to be examined, because these are regarded 
as medical subjects, and in pursuing them and 
attending the Lectures upon them the pupil is 
considered to be engaged in Medical study, and is 
keeping his Medical terms ; moreover he is not 
required to be again examined in these, or any of 
these, subjects in which he has passed with credit 
for the Tripos. Thus, for two years and a half 
after the Previous Examination (from April 1867 
to Dec. 1869) he may work at Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Chemistry, and Botany, in addition to 
Human Anatomy and Hospital Practice. He 
will find ample occupation in so doing. The terms 
will not be sufficient. A considerable part of the 
vacations must also be employed in real hard work ; 
for it must be borne in mind that the standard for 
the Natural Sciences Tripos is high, and consider- 
able effort will be required to obtain a good place 
in it in the time specified. 

The student will probably find it to his advan- 
tage to remain in Cambridge till he has passed the 
Natural Sciences Tripos Examination, which may 
be done in Dec. 1869, and, perhaps, he will do well 
to continue here working at Human Anatomy and 
Physiology, and attending Hos2)ital practice till 
he has passed the " second " Medical Examination, 
which he may very well do in May 1870. This 
Examination will consist only of Human Anatomy 
and Physiology, and Pharmacology — supposing him 
to have passed with credit in Botany, Chemistry, 
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and Comparatiye Anatomy in the Katural Sciences 
Tripos Examination. Any of those subjects in 
which he has not so passed he may also present 
himself to be examined in at this time, whether 
they form parts of the "first " or the "second" Medi- 
cal Examination ; because with the yiew of permit- 
ting this, the two Examinations are held within a 
few days of each other. He will then do well to 
go to one of the Metropolitan Hospitals, attend 
the Medical or Surgical practice there, and study 
Pathology, Medicine, Midwifery, and perhaps 
Anatomy and Physiology. He should keep up 
his knowledge of Anatomy by dissection, or by 
visits to the rooms where others are dissecting 
(supposing him to have already practised dissection 
during two seasons), and should take opportunities 
of performing operations upon the dead subject. 
He may pass the third Examination for M.B. and 
take the degree in May 1871. 

The Examination for MC. may be passed and 
the degree taken in Nov. following. 

Should the student select the Mathematical, 
Classical, or Moral Sciences Tripos, he probably 
will not commence the study of Medicine till the 
examination for the Tripos has been passed. It 
would be scarcely possible to combine Medical 
study advantageously with an effective preparation 
for either of these Tripos Examinations. He will 
not therefore begin till the Lent or Easter Term of 
his fourth year (1871). He must remain in Cam- 
bridge studying Medicine (Hospital practice, Lee* 
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tures on Anatomy^ Chemistry, <fec) four terms (till 
the end of the Easter Term, 1872) ; and he may find 
it advantageous as well as economical, especially if 
he be a scholar or fellow of his College, to remain 
here longer, say, for two years or two years and a 
half. After that he should go elsewhere. He may 
pass the first Medical Examination (Chemistry with 
Heat and Electricity, and Botany), as soon as he is 
sufficiently prepared in the subjects, the second 
examination after two years of Medical study 
(May 1873), the third Medical Examination (May 
1875), and the examination for M.C. in the follow- 
ing November. 

Between seventeen and eighteen is the best age 
for those who are intended for the Medical profes- 
sion to come to the University. They may then 
obtain the M.B. or MC. degree, or both, and be 
qualified to practise at twenty-two or twenty-three. 
Until the study of Medicine is actually commenced^ 
no special training is required or even to be ad- 
vised. The best training is the same good general 
education which experience shews to be the most 
suitable preparation for the other professions. This 
general education must^ as has been seen, be pro- 
ceeded with during the first part of University 
residence. Whether it should be continued longer 
must depend upon the tastes, or pecuniary re- 
sources, or the prospects of University distinction 
and the acquisition of a Scholarship or Fellowship^ 
in each particular case. If there be no special 
reasons of this or other kind for delay, it is best to 
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begin Medical study (the various collateral Sciences 
are included in this phrase) as soon as the regula- 
tions permit, that is after the Previous Examina- 
tion, during the first, or at the commencement of 
the second, year of University residence. When it 
is begun the whole time and attention should be 
given to it. An extensive and difficult science is 
entered upon, and it must be worked at, like any 
other science, with obsei'vation, with reading, and 
with reflection. It must not be regarded too much 
as a practical matter in which reading is super- 
fluous, still less as a science to be mastered by 
reading only; and, above all, is it important for 
the student to reflect well on what he sees and 
hears and reads, to learn to judge for himself, and 
to test the statements of others by his own obser- 
vation and reason. Each of the Sciences included 
in Medical study has become so extensive that it i& 
impossible for one mind really to embrace them 
all ; and it is much to be wished that the number 
could be limited. The student will naturally choose 
some to which he will give more especial attention, 
and may thus be preserved from the tendency to 
cram and superficial knowledge, which the necessity 
of getting up so many subjects is likely to induce. 
Those which are of greatest importance to the 
Medical man are Anatomy and Physiology, Pa- 
thology, and Practical Medicine and Surgery. For 
a good knowledge of these, diligent work in the 
dissecting-room, in the pathological museum and 
the mortuary, and in the Hospital^ are necessary 

16 
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to be combined with reading and attendance on 
lectures. 

It should be observed that Professional study 
may hav^ commenced before entrance at the Uni- 
versity, and will be taken into account provided 
the student was registered in accordance with the 
requirements of the General Medical CounciL 

The proceedings in the University with regard 
to the study of Medicine and Surgery have lately 
excited a good deal of attention in the profession,*" 
and several articles upon the subject have appeared 
in the medical journals. 

The following remarks are from the British 
Medical Jov/mal : 

" The English Universities have always exerted 
a beneficial influence upon the profession by afford- 
ing to the students who resorted to them a high 
order of education, and the opportunity of asso- 
ciating with those who are training for the church, 
the bar, and most of the higher positions of life. 
Hithei*to this advantage has been confined to the 
physicians; and we cannot glance at the Roll of 
the College of Physicians, as unfurled by Dr Munk, 
without perceiving how much the Fellows of that 
body have been indebted to their University con- 
nexion. Accordingly, we watch with interest the 
changes that take place in the University system, 
so far as they relate to the study of medicine ; and 
have already expressed our gratification that a de- 
gree in surgery is to be given in Cambridge, and 
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that henceforth the science of surgery is to he 
recognised there, and the surgeon is to be partaker 
of the same advantages as the physician." 

" "We give a summary of the course, which a 
student (commencing at the University, say, in 
October, 1866) may follow: 

"He enters at any one of the Colleges, and 
pursues classical and mathematical studies till 
March or December 1867. 

" Previous Examination (in Classics and Mathe- 
•matics), March or December 1867. He then is 
registered as a student of medicine. 

" Medical study in the University (by attendance 
on lectures on Anatomy, -Medicine, Surgery, Che- 
mistry, Botany, <fec., and the practice of Adden- 
brooke's Hospital) for two years from October, 1867. 

" Natural Sciences Tripos Examination (in Com- 
parative Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany), Decem- 
ber, 1869. This admits to B.A. degree. 

" Medical study in London or elsewhere for two 
years. 

"Second examination for M.B. (in Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, and Pharmacology), May, 
1871. 

"Third examination for M.B. (in Pathology, 
and Practice of Physic, Clinical Medicine, Medical 
Jurisprudence), November, 1871. M.B. degree. 

"Examination for M.C. (in Surgical Anatomy, 
Pathology, and the Principles and Practice of 
Sui^ery, Clinical Surgery, Midwifery), May, 1872. 
M.C. degree. 

16—2 
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" The degree of M.D. may be taken three years 
after M.B." 

"We have pointed out the quickest course— 
the one which most students will prefer to follow. 
To accomplish it, they must not be idle; for it is 
evident from the requirements and the character 
of the examinations, judging from the papers we 
have seen, that a pretty high standard both of 
general and medical acquirements is to be main- 
tained. If time and means be at command, a longer 
period may be well employed. The student may 
devote more time to classical or mathematical study, 
or to some of the branches of natural science, and, 
by competing for a higher place in the Classical, 
Mathematical, or Natural Sciences Triposes, may 
be repaid by obtaining a Fellowship with X200 or 
£300 a year, tenable for ten years or for life; 
which, we need not say, would materially assist 
bim in attaining a high position in the profession. 
Several of the most eminent physicians in London 
and the provinces have been indebted for their suc- 
cess greatly, if not entirely, to a College Fellowship 
added to University training." 

" It will be seen that part of the period of pro- 
fessional study must be spent in Cambridge; and 
we doubt not, the opportunities afforded by Adden- 
brooke's Hospital and the Professors' lectures are 
good. It may be well, for many reasons, that 
medical studies should be commenced in a quiet, 
systematic manner in the University; but it is un- 
questionably very wise that at least a half, and 
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that the latter part, of the time should be passed 
at one or more of the great medical schools of this 
country or on the continent. The liability of the 
mind to be fixed in one set of notions, which is so 
frequently observable in those who have spent all 
their time at one school, is provided against by 
these regulations; and the student, passing from 
the Professors at Qambridge to the eminent teachers 
in other great medical schools, will be more likely 
to acquire the habit of thinking for himself, and of 
relying upon his own judgment." 

The direct inducements, in the way of pecu- 
niary rewards, to the study of medicine in the 
University are but few. In Caius College a 
Scholarship, tenable for three years, is given to 
the Student who after his seventh term displays 
the greatest proficiency in Anatomy and Physi- 
ology; and a Scholarship is given to the Student 
who answers best in an examination in Chemistry. 
There are four Tancred Studentships in Medi- 
cine, each of the annual value of £113. 8«., tenable 
for eight years. Candidates for these are examined 
in classics and mathematics at Caius or Christ's 
College; and the result of the examination, to-* 
gether with the circumstances of the candidates, 
is taken into cousideration by th^ electors \ The 
successful Students must enter at Caius College 

^ The electors are the Masters of Caius and Christ's Col- 
leges, the President of the College of Physicians, the Trea- 
surer of Lincoln's Inn, the Master of the Charter House and 
the Governors of Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals. 
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within a month of the election, or remove to it if 
they be members of any other College, and must 
take the degree of Bachelor of Physic as soon as 
they are of sufficient standing for the same. In- 
formation respecting vacancies, and the mode, of 
application for these valuable Studentships, may 
be obtained from B. J. L. Frere, Esq., New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. 

There are also Scholarships for Natural Science 
at Sidney and Downing Colleges j and in most of 
the Colleges proficiency in Natural Science, as 
tested by the place obtained in the Tripos, is taken 
into account more or less in awarding the Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships. 

It must be remembered moreover, that the 
Scholarships and Fellowships in the several Col- 
leges, though given as rewards for proficiency in 
general, and not in medical^ study, are open to 
those who purpose pursuing the study of medicine ; 
all may join in the competition for them; and in the 
Lcmcet of April 12, 1862, the attention of the medical 
profession is called to the sums annually distributed 
among students at Cambridge, and a table of 
the Scholarships and Exhibitions at the various 
Colleges is printed. It is estimated that the total 
sum given in this way is about £26,000 annually, 
exclusive of University Scholarships and Fellow- 
ships. 

In the Medical Times and Gazette of August 2, 
1862, some details are given of the expenses of ob- 
taining medical and surgical degrees in Cambridge, 
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They are estimated at about £150 per annnm, during 
the residence in the University and during the 
subsequent residence in London or elsewhere; and, 
as five years are required, the sum total is calcu- 
lated at £750. This is probably very near the 
mark ; though, of course, the expense varies very 
much with the habits of the student. It need not 
amount to so much as £150 per annum. For fur- 
ther information on this head we must refer to 
the article on University Expenses at page 49. 

In the plan on the following page the earliest 
period at which Medical study can be commenced, 
has, in each instance, been taken. To follow this 
and to pass the Previous Examination in the second 
term there must have been good preparation in 
Classics and Mathematics before coming to the Uni- 
versity ; and it is of course a great advantage 
where this is so. In many instances it is desirable 
or necessary to continue the study of these subjects, 
and to postpone the commencement of Medical 
study to a later period. 

The order of attendance on lectures, &c. laid 
down therein, is by no means compulsory, or even 
in every instance the one to be recommended. But 
the student will do wisely to lay down some plan, 
so as to avoid too great accumulation of lectures at 
particular times ; and the plan here given may 
help him or suggest to him a better. 

It will be perceived that the Natural Sciences 
Tripos affords the quickest, and perhaps the best, 
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though not the easiest, route to the M.B. degree. 
It combines the B.A. degree, and yet admits of 
the time after the Previous Examination being 
undividedly devoted to the study of Medicine and 
kindred subjects. 

The study of the various subject-s should not 
be confined to the terms, but continued, more or 
less, through the vacations. Hospital practice, for 
instance, may be attended, and Anatomy worked at 
by dissection and otherwise in the vacations as 
well, or better, than in the terms ; and the student 
is strongly advised to remain up during pai*ts of 
the vacations for this purpose. 



The Board of Medical Studies, in conformity 
with Grace, March 22, 1866, issue the following 
Schedules defining the range of the Examinations 
in Mechanics and Hydrostatics, Heat and Electricity, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Comparative Anatomy, for 
the guidance of Students proceeding to Medical 
Degrees. 

MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 

The demeDtary parts of Statics treated by simple geome- 
trical methods, viz. the composition and resolution of forces 
acting in one plane at a point, the mechanical powers and the 
properties of the centre of gravity. 

The elementary parts of Hydrostatics, viz. pressure of fluids 
elastic and nonelastic, equilibrium of floating bodies, specific 
gravity, and the simple instruments and machines. 
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HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 

r 

Heat. The questions may embrace 

The different sources of heat. The general effects of heat 
in producing expansion, liquefaction, and vaporization. 

Definition of temperature, measure of temperature. 

Construction of a common thermometer, and comparison 
of thermometric scales. Coefficient of expansion. Expansion 
of water. Tension of aqueous vapour at different tempera- 
tures. Difference between saturated and unsaturated va- 
pour. 

Dalton's laws. Disappearance of heat during liquefactiox^ 
evaporation, and expansion of gases. 

Measure of quantity of heat. 

Communication of heat by conduction, convection and ra- 
diation. Relative conducting powers of common substances. 
Comparative absorption of radiant heat from different sources 
in passing through air, glass, and rock-salt. Beflection or 
absorption of heat at the surface of bodies. Newton's law of 
cooling as an approximation. 

Eleotbicitt. The questions may embrace 

Development of electricity by friction. Conductors and 
insulators. Relation of positive and negative electric states. 
Attraction and repulsion of electrified bodies. Electroscope. 
Quadrant electrometer. Communication of electricity by 
contact. Induction. Electric machine. Condenser and Ley- 
den jar. Discharge. 

Relation of static and dynamic electricity. Galvanic 
batteries. Heating effects of currents. Decomposition of 
water and simple salts. Magnetic galvanometer. Induced 
currents. Magneto-electric machine. 

Simple calculations or questions depending directly upon 
the facts or laws above specified under either head. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The questions may embrace 

The definition of an element. The conditions of occurrence 
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in nature, the preparation and the leading characters of the 
following elements : Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, Carbon, Potassium, 
Sodium, Iron, Zinc, Copper, Tin, Lead, Mercury, Silver, Grold, 
Platinum, Antimony, Arsenic and Bismuth. 

The composition, preparation, and chief characters of the 
following compounds : Water, Nitrous, Nitric and Pernitric 
Oxides^ Ammonia, Carbonic Oxide, Cyanogen, Potash, Soda^ 
Lime, Baryta, Magnesia, Alumina, Oxides of Arsenic, Anti- 
mony, Bismuth, Iron, Manganese, Zinc, Tin, Copper, Silver, 
Lead and Mercury. Also of the following acids: Nitric, 
Chloric, Sulphurous, Sulphuric, common Phosphoric, Car- 
bonic, Oxalic, Silicic, Hydrochloric, Hydriodic, Hydrocyanic, 
Hydrosulphuric ; and the salts of these acids with any of the 
metals of which the Oxides are above enumerated. 

defiant gas and Marsh gas, Phosphoretted Hydrogen, 
Arsenetted Hydrogen. 

Urea, Uric acid. 

Saccharine and amylaceous compounds. Lactic acid. 

Alcohol and its homologues. Ethers. Chloroform, 

Acetic acid and its homologues. Fats. Glycerine. Soap. 

Tartaric acid and tartrates. 

Quina. Morphia. Strychnia. 

Albumen, fibrine, caseine, gelatine. 

The difference between a chemical and a mechanical com- 
pound. Diffusion of ganes. 

The constitution of the atmosphere, and reasons for re- 
garding it as a mixture. Theory of combustion. 

Laws of combination, by volume, and by weight. 

The expression of the reactions in any of the foregoing 
cases in the form of equations. 

Definition of chemical equivalents, and compound radicles; 
Law of substitution. Determination'of the quantitative com- 
position of Water, Air, Carbonic Anhydride, Chloride of 
Silver, and black Oxide of Copper. 

Calculation of the relative quantities of the several ele- 
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ments or compounds in any of the foregoing reactions, the 
atomic numbers being given. 

Elements of analysis. Detection of any of the above* 
named metals and acids. 



BOTANY. 

The Examination Tvill comprise descriptions of specimens 
of living plants and questions in Vegetable Anatomy and 
Physiology. A knowledge of the general structure, peculiari- 
ties and affinities of the following orders only, will be re- 
quired: — 



Ranunculaceffi 

Cruciferae 

CaryophyllacesB 

Leguminosse 

KosaceaB 

Onagracese 

Gucurbitacese 



Umbelliferse 

Compositae 

Boraginaceae 

Scrophulariacese 

LabiatsB 

Primulace» 

Euphorbiacese 



OrchidacesB 

Amaryllidacese 

Iridaceas 

Araceae 

Graminese 

Filices, 



COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

I. The general plan of structure that distinguishes each 
of Cuvier's four great primary divisions of the ftTiinn^] king' 
dom. 

^. Tlie dermal, osseous, digestive, circulatory, respira- 
tory, secretory, nervous and reproductive systems in the 
several classes of animals, and also the more important modi- 
fications of the organs of these systems in the different orders, 

3. To identify and describe specimens or drawings of 
parts of animals. 



THE 



THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 



The Theological Examination for TJndergradu- 
ates, which is one of the five special examinations 
for a Degree in Arts, has been already explained 
on page 16 in the Introduction. In the following 
pages information is given about the " Theological 
Examination'' for Graduates, usually termed the 
"Voluntary Theological Examination." The advice 
here given about the course of a Student's reading 
will also to some extent apply to the case of an 
Undergraduate choosing Theology for his final ex- 
amination for a B.A. Degree. 

The Voluntary Theological Examination then 
was originally instituted, that Graduates might be 
able to give some proof to the University and the 
Church of their proficiency in Theological study. 
It was at first strictly voluntary, and, as far as the 
University is concerned, it is strictly voluntary still. 
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Bishops^ however, now generally require the cer- 
tificate of having passed it from all pandidates for 
Holy Orders. As a consequence, that certificate 
has long ceased to be a mark of distinction. The 
Examination soon became a "pass," not an "honour" 
Examination; and so the standard of attainment 
was lowered, the encouragement to the study of 
Theology became less. It wad determined there- 
fore by the Senate of the University, in 1855, to 
add to the Ordinary Examination an Examination 
for classes of distinction; and accordingly a Theo- 
logical Tripos was founded, on principles similar to 
the Moral Sciences Tripos and the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, except that the Theological Tripos is open 
only to Graduates, and does not of itself entitle to 
a Degree. 

At present then the rules of the Examination 
are as follows : 

There are two Examinations in every year, 
•one commencing on the first Tuesday in the Easter 
Term, the other on the first Tuesday after the first 
of October. 

The Examination is open to all Graduates, and 
to those who have passed the Examinations and 
performed the Exercises for the Degree of Bachelor 
in Law or Medicine. 

No one, however, will be admitted, who has 
not attended the Lectures of one of the Professors 
of Divinity for at least one term. 

The names of Candidates are to be sent in by 
the Praelectors of the several Colleges, and every 
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candidate must have his name on the boards of 
some College. 

The October Examination is simply a Pass 
Examination. There is also a Pass Examination 
at Easter. To these all Graduates of whatever age 
or standing are admitted. 

At Easter the Examination in Honours, or for 
the Theological Tripos, takes place; the names of 
the successful candidates being afterwards arranged 
in three classes of distinction. Bachelors of the 
first and second years only are admitted to this 
Examination. Bachelors of the first year (Com- 
mencing Bachelors) are classed separately from 
those of the second year (Middle Bachelors). Can- 
didates for Honours have to undergo an Examina- 
tion in all the Pass subjects, and in certain ad- 
ditional subjects also; the aggregate of marks for 
the Pass and Honour subjects together determin- 
ing their ultimate place in the Tripos. 



J 
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THE ORDEB OF BXAMINATION AT EASTEE. 



DATS. 


„...., „„™. 1 


Tuee.. 


I t04 


Historical Books of the Old ' 

Testunent. 
Gnek Tsstameni Tbe Gos- 
pels, Acta, and ^ geleoled 
portion of the BpUtlea. 


iiii 


Wed.. 


9 to. I 


The Arti«l« of KeligioD. 
Liturgy of the Chun^ of 
EdiW 


Thur. , 


9 to 11 


First Three Ceatuiiea. 
History of the Befonn* 
tiou in Englaod. ) 


Thur. . 


.t04 


Aasignod portions of the 1 
Early Fathers. 


Ifcl 


Fri... 


9 ton 

I t04 


Assigaed portions of the 
Septusgint .nd of the 
Greek Testament. 



Id October the game order of Exammatioa is 
obaerred, as &r aa tlie first two days and the 
moming of the third da; are concerned. Oa the 
afternoon of the third day, from 1 to 4, there b an 
Examination in Hebrew, whicli, however, is not 
compnlsoiy. In both the Examinations, those who 
distinguish tbemaelves in Hebrew have marks of 
diatiuclion attached to their names; those among 
17 
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the "pass-men," who pass also in Hebrew, have 
the words "examined and approved in Hebrew" 
attached to their names. As the Hebrew paper 
has a large number of marks assigned to it, it is 
very important in determining the ultimate plaxjes 
of candidates in the Theological Tripos. Moreover, 
the Student who shews the best knowledge of He- 
brew, and is also in the First Class, receives the 
"Hebrew Prize." 

That student among the Middle Bachelors, who 
' shews the best knowledge of the Greek Testament 
and of the Septuagint, receives the Scholefield 
Prize, the words "Scholefield Prize for Biblical 
Greek" being attached bj an asteiisk to his name 
in the list of Honours. 

The Examiners are six in number, of whom 
two are generally Professors of Divinity, or one 
Professor of Divinity and the Professor of Hebrew. 
Candidates are requii*ed to send their names to the 
Registrary of the University, specifying their Col- 
leges, the date of their Degrees, and the name of 
the Divinity Professor whose lectures they have 
attended. 

It will be seen that the Pass subjects are always 
the same, with one exception. That exception is 
the Greek Testament. The four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles are constant; but one or 
more of the Epistles are specially selected from 
year to year; e.g. the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and the First Epistle of S. Peter, for 1865; the 
E2)istle to the Eomans for 1866. 
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For the additional Honour Examination there 
is much greater variety. 

To take first the Septuaoint; as a general 
rule, one book of the Pentateuch has been selected 
and a portion of some prophetic or poetical book, 
ag. for 1865, the Book of Genesis was chosen; for 
1866, the Book of Exodus ch. i. — xxiv. and Isaiah, 
ch. LIY. to end« 

In the Greek Testament, to the Gospels and 
Acts, and the Epistles chosen for the ordinary 
candidates, are added one or two Epistles for the 
Honour candidates (e.g. in 1865 the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and in 1866 the Epistles to 
Timothy), which are expected to be more thorough* 
Ij and critically mastered. 

Of the Fathers, generally a portion of one 
Greek and a similar portion of one Latin Father 
have been set. Examples of the former are, the 
First Epistle of Clemens Bomanus, Justin M. 
ApoL I., Justin M. Dialog,, one or two books of 
Eusebius, H, E., a volume of Bouth's Bdiquice 
SacrcB, &c. &o. Of the latter, TertuUian's Apology^ 
Tertull. De Prcescriptioney Minucius Felix, Au- 
gustin. De Doctrina Ghristioma, <&c. &c. 

Of the Standard English Divines, Butler's 
Analogy, Paley's Horoe Pavlinoe, a book of Hooker, 
a portion of Pearson On the Greed (including the 
notes), Waterland On the Importance of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, &c. &c. have been assigned in dif- 
ferent years. The quantity may be judged of by the 
following examples ; for 1865, Pearson On the Greed, 

17—2 
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Art. 2, with the notes, and Palej, Horce PavlincB^ 
the Introduction and Chapters 6 — 16. For 1866 
Butler's Analogy and Buirs De/ermo Fidei NiccecBf 
Sect lY. 

In Hebrew, the Book of Genesis and a portion 
of a prophetic or poetical Book (e. g. in 1865 
Genesis and Hosea, in 1866 Exodus i — ^xxiv, 
Isaiah lit. to end) have been commonly required. 

The Board of Theological Studies, which has to 
arrange the details of the Examination, has taken 
care not to overload the student in any particular 
department of his work. Still it will be seen hy 
the statement above, that a very extensive field of 
study is opened to the candidate for Theological 
Honours, and even to one who desires to pass cre« 
ditably in the list of the approved. It is quite 
apparent that a man, who has taken his degree in 
January, and begins then for the first time to 
study for the Theological Examination, will find 
three, or even fifteen months, very insnfficient for 
preparation: for Theology does not enter much 
into the ordinary studies of an Undergraduate. 
To this statement however the important excep- 
tions must be made of the case of students reading 
for Greek Testament prizes, and that of those who 
choose the Theological department for their final 
Degree Examination. These last must shew a 
certain amount of knowledge of Scripture, the 
Greek Testament and Church History, llius, by 
the institution of the present scheme of Exami- 
nation for the Ordinary Degree, a good opportunity 
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is afforded to students, who do not aim at any of 
the Honour Triposes, of becoming grounded in 
Theological studies. Still this will leave much to 
he done by a student who proposes to take holy 
Orders, especially if he wish to obtain Honours in 
the Theological Tripos. Moreover, there is danger 
lest the student who wishes to take his B.A. 
Degree as above, as well as the candidate for 
holy Orders should too often seek to obtain, by 
a system of "cramming," that which of all kinds 
of knowledge is the most unfit to be "crammed." 
The result is distressing. Though the Examiners 
are generally lenient, the number of failures is 
often great; and even when failure is avei-ted for 
the moment, it not unfrequently meets the student 
again before the Bishop's Examining Chaplain; 
for ill-digested information is soon rejected by the 
brain, and an Examining Chaplain has, or ought 
to have, great facilities for discovering the differ- 
ence between real knowledge and simulated know- 
ledga 

It is difficult to give advice which shall guide 
all students. It is evidently an axiom with the 
University of Cambridge, that a sound divine 
should first be a sound scholar and an accurate 
thinker. Hence she encourages her younger mem* 
bers to devote themselves rather to exact science 
and accurate scholai'ship than to moral or theo- 
logical inquiries. The principle is one of undoubted 
excellence; we must only be careful not to carry 
it too fiir. Moreover^ we must bring another prin* 
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<jiple to bear. It is this. No study will ever be 
successfully pursued whicb is not taken up by the 
heart as well as by the head. And whereas this is 
true universally, it is tmesfc of divinity. If there- 
fore a young man devotes himself with all eager- 
ness for the whole most important period of his 
undergraduate life to secular studies, never think- 
ing of theological, it is very unlikely that in the 
first year affcer his degree he will acquire such a 
love for theology as to make any real and satis- 
factory progress in it. Hence, although it may be 
little desirable that a man should neglect the regular 
studies of an undergraduate for the still higher 
studies of a theologian, it is yet much to be wished 
that every one who proposes one day to become a 
theologian should keep that object in view from 
the beginning. A small portion of time regularly 
devoted to the study of the Scriptures in the ori- 
ginal, of Church History, and perhaps of the more 
important Christian doctrines, would be found very 
valuable for the future, and not wholly profitless 
for the present. It is said that an eminent living 
ecclesiastic, who attained the highest possible aca- 
demic honours in science, attributed his still greater 
success afterwards in theology to the habit, as an 
undergraduate, of reading Scripture and Church 
History on a Sunday. 

If a man were to devote a small portion of 
every week to reading carefully and grammatically 
the Greek Testament, a History of the Church, and 
perhaps a Treatise on the Thirty-nine Articles^ or, 
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which would be better still, a great work like 
Pearson, On the Greed; it is probable that at the 
end of three years and a half he would find him- 
self growing familiar with all these subjects, with- 
out having lost any appreciable time or energy 
from his regular academic studies. This, of course, 
applies chiefly to candidates for Mathematical or 
Classical Honours. There are many men who seri- 
ously intend to qualify themselves for holy Orders, 
but who have no inclination to read for more than 
an ordinary degree. These may well choose the 
Theological department for their final Examination, 
and thus devote, not their spare hours only, but a 
principal portion of their undergraduate studies, 
to the Greek of the New Testament and to ele- 
mentary theological learning. In either case, after 
the B. A. degree is taken, preparation for the Theo- 
logical Examination or for holy Orders will not 
be the entering on a new world, will not require 
profitless ^cramming," but may be made a really 
beneficial training for the highest duties of a man 
and a Christian. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to 
explain how a student should proceed in order to 
obtain Ordination. The hint may however be 
given, that it is best for a student to put himself 
at once in communication with the Bishop of the 
diocese where he hopes to obtain his title to holy 
Orders, either directly or through his Examining 
Chaplain, whose name will be found in the Clergy 
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THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the first thing 
to be done is to get an approved Commentary and 
to set to work upon that. The best way of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of anything is to read it, not to 
read about it. The text of the Greek Testament 
should be studied with a good Grammar and Lexi- 
con, an introductory work on criticism, and per- 
haps a work on Jewish or Biblical Antiquities 
The Lexicons generally in use are Schleusner's and 
Kose's edition of Parkhurst. The former is the more 
suited for scholars; but the young student will 
find great assistance from the latter, which, though 
formed on an indifferent basis, has had a great deal 
of most valuable matter imported into it by the 
excellent and learned editor. A young man may 
fairly be advised to take a Greek Testament with 
a good text, Rose's Pa/rkhurst^s Lexicon, a good 
Grammar (Winer's is the best, but it is rather 
extensive). Scrivener's IrUroductwn, some book on. 
Antiquities (Jennings or Jahn, or perhaps a por- 
tion of Home's Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures), and to work for himself He will do 
better, and make his ground firmer, than by seeing 
through other men's eyes, be they never so much 
brighter than his own. If he must have more 
than this, Lightfoot's Horce HehraiccB will aid him 
greatly, by placing him in the point of view from 
which the Jewish hearers of our Lord and. His 
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Apostles must have looked at and listened to them. 
When lie is £a,rthei* advanced, but not too soon, 
Schodttgenius may follow Lightfoot. If he must 
have a Commentary, Bengelii Gnomon is sound 
and concise; it will teach him to think, not save 
him all the trouble of thinking. 

In course of time, however, it is probable that 
he will wish to avail himself of one of the modem 
Commentaries, Alford, Wordsworth, or Ellicott. 
They all have their respective excellencies. Dean 
Alford has taken advantage of the Grerman com- 
mentators, without being carried away by theii^ 
scepticism. Dr Wordsworth abounds with patris- 
tic learning and piety. Bishop Ellicott is excel- 
lent for accurate and careful handling of every 
sentence and word of Scripture, a close and con- 
scientious discussion of difficulties, and a patient 
investigation of results. Olshausen, On the Gospels 
and Epistles^ Tholuck, On the Eoma/ns, Ebrard, On 
the HebrewSy which are all translated in Clarke's 
Library, are very useful; as is Kuinoel, On the 
Hebrews, which is in Latin. To men who do not 
aim high, Webster and Wilkinson, though of much 
lower pretensions than the foregoing, is a very 
useful book. Whitby and Hammond, with some 
serious fiiults, are still very valuable; not by any 
means superseded by the labours of the present 
generation. The patristic commentaries and Wet- 
stein may perhaps be reserved for future study; 
they are still in many respects omequalled : the 
£a.thers for. sound and thoughtful piety; Wetstein 
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for his admirable storehouse of learned illustratioiii 
though his tendency to lower the more mysterious 
doctrines of the Gospel is much to be deplored. 
Tischendorff's seventh edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment should be possessed, as giving the results of 
modern critical labours. Westcott, On the Gospels 
and On the Canon of the New Testament, will be 
found of great service. 

It will be well to get an intimate acquaintance 
with the Gospels and Acts first* Humphry, On 
the Acts, will be useful. Afterwards the Epistles 
ehould be studied in the same manner. And here 
perhaps it may be wise to work up some one 
Epistle thoroughly well, with Grammar and Lexi- 
con as before, and also with the aid of Bishop 
Ellicott*s commentary. In theology, as in every- 
thing else, a little done well is worth a great deal 
done loosely. Quinctilian's rule is as true of read* 
ing as of writing : "Cito scribendo non fit ut bena 
scribatur, bene* scribendo fit ut cito." (Inst Or* 
X. 3), 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

The History of the Old Testament should be 
read in the Old Testament itself. Any help may 
be sought from epitomes, and still more from, such 
books as Patrick's Commenta/ry, Prideaux's Connec- 
tion, or Jahn's Hebrew Cormnonwealth; but the 
text of Scripture will furnish the best handbook 
of Scripture History, and will also be most impor- 
i^nt for elucidating the Kew Testament. 
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For the Old and New Testament Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible will be found a valuable 
book of reference. There is also an abridgement 
of the larger Dictionary, which will be found a very 
useful handbook. 

THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 

The XXXIX. Articles contain definitions on 
nearly every question in Theology. The study of 
them may therefore reach to an almost unlimited 
extent. The student must, of necessity, confine 
his attention to one or two text-books. The ex- 
positions generally in use are Burnet, Beveridge, 
Hey, and Harold Browne. Burnet is learned, 
but somewhat dry, cold, and immethodical. Beve- 
ridge is pious and orthodox, but rather diffuse^ and 
difficult to learn from. Hey is candid and ingeni^ 
ous, with much to instruct and interest, but some-* 
what latitudinarian and inclined to compromise^ 
Harold Browne professes to give first the history 
of the doctrines and of the controversies concern- 
ing them, and then to exhibit the proof of them 
from Holy Scriptm^e. There is a very useful 
analysis of Browne's Exposition, in the shape of 
Examination Questions by the Rev. J. Gorle. Arch- 
deacon Hard wick's History of the Articles is very 
valuable in its own department. 

The student should take as his text-book one 
of the expositions just mentioned, and study it dili- 
gently, with the use of an analysis or some shorter 
treatise ; but on no account should he rely on an 
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analysis only. Very brief treatises on any sub- 
ject are apt to disappoint in every way ; they do 
not interest, and so they do not stick to the 
memory ; moreover, examiners always try to evade 
them. 

In addition to an exposition of the Articles, 
the candidate for Theological Honours will do 
well, if time permits, to make himself generally 
familiar with dogmatic Theology by studying books 
like Pearson On the Creed, Hooker's Works, Bull's, 
Jackson's or Waterland's Works : or perhaps he 
may find more interesting some of Joseph Mede's 
admirable discourses, full of sound Biblical criti> 
cism and fresh thought, or Jeremy Taylor, or Leigh- 
ton On St Peter. Whatever will set him thorough- 
ly thinking will be very valuable to him. The 
mere power of acquirement is wholly insufficient; 
and though accurate scholarship is very necessary- 
as a foundation, yet on such a subject learned 
trifling is utterly intolerable; indeed the mind, 
which indulges in it on any subject, is never likely 
to rise to the dignity of a divine. A careful and 
critical examination of the text of Scripture should 
therefore be united with a thoughtful and reverent 
study of Christian doctrine. Mere polemical di- 
vinity is generally to be shunned; but there is 
abundant scope for exercise of the highest powers 
of reason and imagination in Theology without 
meddling to any great extent with controversy. 
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LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

The works chiefly used on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer are Wheatley, Humphiy, Procter, and 
Palmer's Origines Liturgic€d^ The candidate for 
Honours will do well to read all of them, if he 
£nds time. Perhaps if he begins his study as 
an undergraduate, he may oonteut himself with 
Procter or Humphry : but, although there may 
be a little more theological bias in Wheatley and 
Palmer, it would be a mistake to substitute for them 
modem handbooks, however excellent. Wheatley 
may have some whims ; but the information which 
he gives is sound and valuable. Palmer furnishes 
a very useful account of primitive Liturgies^ and 
traces the different portions of the Prayer^ Book 
to original sources. 

For purposes of reference the student should 
possess Keeling's Litu/rgies, and Cardwell's excel- 
lent volumes, his History of Confer&ncea, SynodaMa 
and Documentary Annals, The Lives of the Comr 
pHers of the Liturgy by Downe, prefixed to Spar- 
row's Rationale, will be found very useiid, and 
Berens' History of the Prayer-Book. 

• 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The Student, who aims only at a Pass, may be 
satisfied to read the history of the fiLrst three 
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centuries in Canon Robertson's Church History^ 
■with Blunt's History of the Reformation and Mas- 
singberd's History of the Meformation. They are 
all good books. The latter especially contains a 
-great amount of infoiTnation, in short compass and 
yet not unduly compressed. 

The candidate for Honours is advised to read 
Eusebius, in translation if not in the Greek, Soames' 
History of the Reformation and Elizabethan Religiotu 
History, He will probably use also Mosheim or Ne- 
ander or Gieseler. Mosheim is very learned and ac- 
curate, but is too dry to be easily remembered. His 
work De ReJytis ChHsticmorum cmte Constomlm/wnh 
Magnum is much fuller and more interesting than 
his Ecclesiastical History, Neander is the very re- 
verse of dry; he is full almost to prolixity, specu- 
lative, and so, though generally sound, not always 
to be relied on. Gieseler is but a skeleton, a row 
of pegs; but hung on to them are notes, full of 
quotations in the original from the fathers and 
early Church historians. It is a book to consult, 
rather than to read. Dupin is a writer whose 
book will well repay the reading, if time permits. 

Nothing, of course, will give so good an insight 
into Early Church History as the reading of the 
works of the early Fathers. If there be but little 
time for this, still Bishop Kaye's bodks, his ac- 
counts of Justin Martyr, TertuUian and Clement 
of Alexandria, and Mr Beaven's account of IrensBus, 
inay be strongly commended to the candidate for 
Honours. They will give more life to the picture 
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than a mere narrative of events. In Lardner's 
Gredibility and History of Heretics^ there is a 
wonderful collection of valuable matter, brought 
together for another purpose, but very useful to 
the student of Church History. There is an ad» 
mirable compendium of the History of the Church 
to the time of the Reformation, by Kurtz. It is 
translated in Clarke's Theological Library in one 
vol. 8vo. 

In speaking of the Beformation, Burnet should 
■not be omitted. His history has lost none of its 
value from time or from the existence of subsequent 
writings. Biographies of the great English reform 
mers, and, if possible, some of their writings may bd 
read with great advantage. Strvpe's Memorials are 
rather long and dull; but Bidle/s Life of BuUey 
is interesting and instructive. Le Bas' Lives of 
Wiclif, Cranmer, and Jewel are very useful books. 

Although the history of the English Beforma- 
tion only is i-equired to be read for the Theological 
Examination, even that will be better understood 
by reading the History of the Beformation on the 
Continent of Europe. Hardwick*s History of ihs 
Reformation is very good. The Life of Luther in 
Milner's Chu/rch History should be read also. 

FATHEBS AND STANDABD DIVINES. 

It is impossible to know what should be read 
in this department with direct reference to the Exa- 
mination, till the subjects for any particular year 
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are giyen out. As to Standard English. Divines, 
however, every one may be counselled to give great 
attention to Butler's Analogy, It has been set, 
either in whole or in part, every year since the 
foundation of the Theological Tripos. Hooker, 
Pearson, and Paley's Horce Faulince are also fa- 
vourite and most admirable books. 

It would, perhaps, be well to begin the study 
of the Fathers from the beginning. The Aposto- 
lical ' Fathers may be read in Jacobson's edition ; 
Justin Martyr may follow; and Tertullian*s ApO' 
logy by Woodham will form an admirable intK>- 
duction to the study of patristic Latin. On the 
whole, the books, which will be most likely to be 
useful, both for an examination and for future 
study, are Tertullian, especially the Apology and 
the De Frcescriptioney and Eusebius' EccUsiasticcd 
History, A man who has read carefully Tertul- 
lian's Apology, Origen ConVra Gdaum, and Euse- 
bius, has made a very good start on an important 
and difficult journey. 

Every divine should possess Suicer^s ThesawruSy 
a treasure indeed for the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment as well as the Greek Fathers. 

THE SEPTUAGINT. 

Here a student can scarcely go wrong, if he sets 
to work on the Books of Moses, with Field's edi- 
tion of the Septuagint, Schleusner's Lexicon to 
the Septuagint, and Thiersch De PewUUeuchi Ver- 
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sione LXXviralL He should also read Pearson's 
Prefiice, and Professor Selwyn*s NotxB Griticce, It 
is impossible, however, thoroughly to master this 
important subject without some knowledge of He- 
brew. The best guide to the study of the LXX 
translation is that from which it was translated. 
By a careful comparison of the two, the birth- 
place and genealogy of many a Greek Testament 
phrase will be clearly traced up and detected 
Without such a comparison, the same phrases, 
whether in the Old Testament or the New, will 
appear pointless and unintelligible. It was the 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Hellen- 
istic Greek, which formed a Greek theological lan- 
guage for Jews and Christians; and even important 
doctrinal errors may be avoided or corrected by 
knowing the history of the words in which truth 
has been conveyed to the Church. 

Dean Howard has translated some of the Books 
of Moses from the Septuagint into English. His 
translations and the notes appended will be found 
usefiiL 



HEBREW. 

Bernard's Guide to the Hebrew Student is an 
easy introduction to Hebrew reading. It consists 
of easy sentences and passages, increasing in diffi- 
culty by degrees, with a good glossary at the end. 
If this be read, and the Hebrew accidence be 

18 
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learned at tbe same time, considerable progress will 
have been made. 

Bishop Ollivant's Book of Joseph is an excellent 
Praxis on Professor Lee's Grammar, a grammar 
which has some faults, but many merits. Gesenius' 
Lexicon is the best. The beginner will find Gibbs' 
Gesenius (London, Duncan) the simplest and most 
manageable. Gesenius' Grammar is also very 
valuable. 

Kobertson's Clavia Pentateuchi and Bythner's 
Lyra Frophetica are old books, but veiy useful to 
the young student. Barrett's Synopsis of Critic 
cisms is an excellent commentary on the earlier 
booka of Scripture. PhilHps on the Psalms, and 
Thrupp on the Psalms are both to be commended. 
The advanced student will find great assistance 
from the Commentaries of the Greek father Theo- 
doret, from the Critid Sacri, and from Kosen- 
miiller's Scholia. The latter must be read with 
some caution, as inclining too much in the liberal 
direction, but there is a vast amount of valuable 
matter in the notes. 

Some account of the Theological Prizes and 
Scholarships is here subjoined. 

THE CARUS GREEK TESTAMENT 

PRIZE. 

There are two Cams Prizes given yearly, one 
to Undergraduates, the other to Bachelors. Both 
are competed for in the Michaelmas term. See 
page 34 of the 'Introduction.' The observations 
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made on the study of the Greek Testament for the 
Iheological Examination apply equally to study 
for the Carus Prize ; except that for the latter the 
whole of the New Testament must be studied, 
and, if possible, more carefully and critically. 

THE SCHOLEFIELD PEIZE FOR 
BIBLICAL GREEK. 

This is given at the time of the Theological 
Tripos Examination for the best knowledge of 
the Greek Testament and Septuagint. It is open 
to the Middle Bachelors who are in the First 
Class. See page 218. 

THE HEBREW PRIZE. 

This prize is given at the same time for the 
best knowledge of Hebrew. It is open to both 
the Middle and Commencing Bachelors who gain 
first Class Honours. 

THE NORRISIAN, HULSEAN, MAITLAND, 
AND BURNEY PRIZES. 

An account of these Prizes will be found on 
pages 35 and 36 of the 'Introduction.* 

THE CROSSE SCHOLARSHIP. 

The subjects of examination for this Scholarship 
are much the same as •those for the Theological 

18—2 
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Examination, only that they are somewhat wider 
and more undefined; the Hebrew Bible, the Greek 
Testament, Church History, the Reformation, the 
history of the earlier and later heretics, the works 
of the Fathers, chi^y of the first three centuries. 
The Scholarship is open to all Graduates under the 
standing of M.A« The election takes place after 
the division of the Michaelmas term. 

a 

THE TYRWHITT HEBREW SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 

Two of these are competed for every year in 
the second week in May. Candidates must be gra- 
duates or students in Law or Medicine, not of suffi- 
cient standing to be created Master of Arts. The 
examination turns upon a knowledge of the He- 
brew language, chiefly, though not exclusively, of 
Biblical Hebrew. 

Candidates are to send in their names to the 
Vice-Chancellor on or before May 1st. The Exami- 
nation commences on the second Wednesday in 
May. 



THE 



ORDINARY (or POLL) DEGREE. 



The greater number of the Students in the 
University take only an Ordinary Degree, and it 
had long been objected that the Cambridge course 
for this degree consumed more time than could be 
spared by young men who were designed for pro- 
fessions, and who would have to spend some further 
time on education elsewhere to prepare them for 
their special duties. 

The plan of the Examinations to be passed by 
the candidate for this degree has therefore just 
been changed, in accordance with a scheme issued 
by the Council in May 1865, and subsequently 
approved by the Senate. These Examinations 
are now three: (i) The Previous Examination, 
(ii) The General Examination, (iii) The Special 
Examination. 

Supposing the Student to enter in the Michael- 
mas Term (the usual time) of 1866, and go on 
uninterruptedly to his degree, he must pass the 
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Previous Examination in the Michaelmas Term 
1867, the General Examination in the Easter 
Term 1868, and the Special Examination in the 
Easter Term 1869. 

He must at least be in his third term of resi- 
dence when he goes in for the first, in his fifth 
term when he goes in for the second, and in his 
ninth term when he goes in for the third of these 
Examinations. 

I. Of the subjects for the Previous Examina- 
tion some are fixed and some variable. The fixed 
subjects are : (1) Paley's Evidences of Christianity : 
(2) The Accidence of the Latin and Greek Gram- 
mar: (3) Euclid, Bks. I. 11. III., and Props. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, of Bk. VI. (4) Arithmetic. 

The variable subjects are, (1) One of the four 
Gospels in the original Greek: (2) One of the 
Greek Classics: (3) One of the Latin Classics. 

Notice of the particular Gbspel and Classical 
subjects for each year is given more than a year 
and a half before the Examination. 

In the fixed subjects the Examination is con- 
ducted entirely by printed papers: in the variable 
subjects partly by papers and partly vivd voce. 

To insure passing in this Examination the 
Student should be well prepared in the Greek and 
Latin grammar and in Arithmetic before entering 
the University. Greater accuracy in grammatical 
knowledge seems likewise to be insisted on by tha 
scheme for the General Examination. In the Lent 
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Term next after each Previous Examiiiation there is 
an additional Examination in the same subjects, for 
students who have either been unsuccessful in their 
first trial, or who from any cause were not able ta 
present themselves for Examination at Michaelmas. 

II. For the General Examination the subjects, 
are: 

(1) The Acts of the Apostles in the ori- 

ginal Greek. 

(2) One of the Greek Classics. 

(3) One of the Latin Classics. 

(4) Elementary Algebra, comprising Quad- 

ratic Equations, and Problems pro- 
ducing such equations, Katio, Pro- 
portion, Arithmetical and Geometrical 
Progression. 

(5) Elementary Mechanics (not necessarily 

requiring a knowledge of Trigono- 
metry) and Elementary Hydrostatics, 

(6) A paper containing a passage of En- 

glish prose to be rendered into Latin, 
and also a subject or subjects for 
English Prose Composition. 

This last paper is not compulsory, but the marks 
gained in it are taken into account in assigning the 
places in the Class List. 

This Examination is conducted entirely by 
printed papers, and questions in Grammar (espe- 
cially Syntax,) History and Greography, are appended. 
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to the papers on the Greek Testament, and the 
Classical Subjects. 

The Classical Subjects for each year are made 
known a year before the Examination. 

In November of each year there is an addi- 
tional Examination in the same subjects for unsuc- 
cessful Students and others who have not passed 
in the Easter Term. 

III. The Special Examinations are designed 
to give a more professional character to the studies 
of the latter portion of the Undergraduate course. 

They are five in number, (1. Theology, 2. Moral 
Science, 3. Law, 4. Natural Science, 5. Mechanism 
and Applied Science,) and the Student must pass 
one of them before he is admitted to the Ordinary 
B.A. degree. 

For the Special Theological Examination the 
subjects are : 

(1) Selected Books of the Old Testament 

in English. 

(2) One of the four Qospels in the original 

Greek. 

(3) Two at least of the Epistles in the 

original Greek. 

(4) The History of the Church of England 

to the Revolution of 1688. 

Notice is given a year beforehand of the par- 
ticular books in the Old Testament, and of the 
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Gospel and Epistles that are appointed for each 
year. 

An additional paper is also set in the Hebrew 
of a selected portion of the Old Testament (of 
which a year's notice is given), but this part of the 
Examination is not compulsory, though the marks 
gained in it are taken into account in assigning the 
places of Students in the Class List, and the names 
of such as acquit themselves with credit therein 
have marks of distinction attached to them. 

In addition to passing this Examination, the Stu- 
dent must have attended a course of lectures given 
by one of the professors in Moral Philosophy, Modem 
History, Political Economy, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
Botany or Zoology, and have satisfied the Examiners 
in one paper given at some special Examination in 
Moral or Natural Science. 

The Student may present himself at any of the 
Special Examinations for Moral or Natural Science 
during his residence by giving a fortnight's notice 
of his intention to do so through the Prsslector of 
his College. 

For the Special Moral Science Examination 
the subject is divided into three branches, in only 
one of which the Student can be examined. 

(i) MoToH PhUoaophy. 
Subjects : 

Stewart's Outlines of Moral Philosophy. 
Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature 
(Wheweirs edition). 



1 
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Whewell's Lectures on the History of Moral 
Plulosophy (1—15). 

Cicero de Officiis, Books 1 and 2. 

(ii) History. 
Subjects : 

Outlines of English History, from the Norman 
Conquest to the accession of Greorge lY. 

Ha] lam's Constitutional History. 

A period of European History, of which 
notice is given in the Michaelmas term 
preceding the Examination. 

(iii) Political Economy. 
Subjects : 

Smith's Wealth of Nations (M«Culloch's edi- 
tion). 

Fawcett's Manual of Political Economy. 

F. Bastiat, Harmonies of Political Economy. 

The Student must attend one Course of Lectures 
given by the Professor of the branch of Study 
which he selects. 

For the Special Law Examination the subjects 
are : 

(1) Justinian's Listitutes in the original 

Latin. 

(2) Lord Mackenzie on Koman Law, or 

the Elements of EEindu.and Moham- 
medan Law. 
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(3) Malcolm Kerr's abbreviated edition 
of Blackstona 

The student is j^uired to attend one Course of 
Lectures given by the Regius Professor of Laws, 
or by the Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England. 

For the Special Examination in Natural Sci- 
ence the branches are, (1) Chemistry, (2) Geology, 
(3) Botany, (4) Zoology. 

The student will not be examined in more than, 
one branch, and must have attended a course of 
lectures given by the Professor of the branch whicK 
he selects. 

The precise portions of each of the above 
branches which are comprehended in the Exam- 
ination are defined by a Schedule, and in Zoology 
the books recommended are Milne Edwards' Ele« 
mentary Course of Zoology, and W, B, Carpenter's 
Zoology. 

For the Special Examination in Mechanism 
and Applied Science, three papers of questions are 
given on the practical application of Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Heat, Electricity, and 
Magnetism. 

Notice is given every year of the text-books re- 
commended and of the portions of the subject in 
which the Examination will be held. 

The student must also attend a course of lec« 
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tures by one of tlie Professors in this branch of 
Science. 

All the special Examinations are conducted by 
printed papers only, and in the Class List the first 
class alone is arranged in order of merits the other 
classes alphabetically. 

It will be seen that by this scheme the reading 
which was formerly spread over the whole time of 
residence is now to be completed in the first two 
years, thus leaving the last year of the University 
Course open for the pursuit of professional studies, 
of whatever nature the student may desii*e. Of 
course to get through this work in so much shorter 
time implies a more thorough training before com- 
ing into residenca This cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on both students and teachers. Under the 
old regulations many men &iled, but now that the 
time is curtailed, more care than ever will be need- 
ed to ensure success. Beside this, in the ease of 
those students who come to the University induced 
by the offer of a partially professional training, 
fidlure will become a serious matter, as the extra 
time consumed by any ill success in the Previous or 
General Examination will be deducted from the 
year which is intended for the exclusive pursuit of 
the special studies. 

With regard to the difficulties of the several 
Examinations, it seems most likely that in the 
Previous Examination the paper on Greek and 
Latin Accidence will (to judge from the small 
amount of grammatical knowledge now displayed 
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in the Examination for the Little Go and Poll 
Degree) prove a severer test of accuracy in training 
than has before been given. The best books for 
preparing for this part of the Examination are tho 
smaller Grammars of Dr Donaldson. 

The subject proved by past experience to be 
of the greatest difELculty in the Previous Exami- 
nations is the Arithmetic. Public schools have 
as yet given little attention to this subject. Ko 
great stress is laid upon the study of it, and conse* 
quently the school-boy learns to despise what he 
calls "sums." The dislike grows upon him, and 
when he comes to the University he finds the paper 
on Arithmetic a most serious ordeal. Moreover, in 
the books on Arithmetic the questions are too gene- 
rally shaped so as to come under some rule of 
arrangement which the pupil has been taught, with^ 
out much regard to the principle on which it is 
based. In the Previous Examination the questions 
are not of this character. They require the student 
to put them into shape for himself, and at this point 
many men break down. 

In the general Examination there is a new feti- 
ture introduced, viz. the Voluntary Paper in English 
Prose Composition, and translation from English 
into Latin Prose. It is to be hoped that, as the 
marks tell in the Examinations, although this 
Paper is Voluntary, all the students who wish for a 
first or second class will be induced to give their 
diligence to these subjects. Of the value of English 
Composition there can be no doubt. Good sense. 
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taste and judgement are all alike called for in the 
composition of a respectable Essay. As for the Latin 
portion of the paper, it has now become almost 
general among the Bishoj^s to require Latin Prose 
Composition in their Examinations for Holy Orders. 
And as future candidates for orders always form a 
considerable proportion of those who present them- 
selves for the Ordinary Degree the paper is one 
which should, on this account, receiye a due amount 
of attention. 

The text-books, which have been hitherto most 
xised for the Elementary Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics, are the treatises by Williams, Barrett, and 
Girdlestone. The second of these seems to have 
found most favour on account of its numerous illus- 
trations and examples; but as Trigonometry may 
now be introduced, it is not improbable that a book 
of a somewhat higher order than any of the above 
will be put forth. 

With regard to the special Examinations, in the 
Theological subjects the book which alone covers 
the period of Church History appointed is Dr 
Short's History of the Church of England. 

For the Greek Testament the notes of Canon 
Wordsworth or Dean Alford are no doubt the best. 
Professor Lightfoot has also published a very excel- 
lent Commejitary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and this and the other Epistles have been edited 
with copious notes by Bishop EUicott. These books 
are such as will be used by the student who wishes 
thoroughly tp master his subject. For the less 
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ambitious the Greek Testament of Webster and 
Wilkinson appears most useful. 

It is greatly to be wished that all the students 
who intend to take Holy Orders should devote a 
portion of their time to the study of Hebrew. A 
knowledge of this language is more and more im- 
peratively called for in those who are to be the 
clergy of the coming generation. The Grammar of 
Hurwitz, and that of Bernard and Mason (if it were 
pruned of its sentimentality), are admirably adapted 
to help the beginner; and as a first reading.book 
nothing could be better than Bernard's Guide to 
Hebrew Students, appended to which is a very use- 
ful glossary. Buxtorfs small Lexicon is the best 
to use at first. 

In the Moral Science Examination the books to 
be used are laid down in the Scheme, except for the 
History. As a manual for English History, the 
Student's Hume will be found the best extant, and 
for European History, Dyer or Russell. For the 
Constitutional History of England under the House 
of Hanover, Erskine May's Constitutional History 
will give abundant information. 

In the Law Examination the edition of Justinian 
best suited to the student's wants is that by Mr 
Sandars. 

In Natural Science, for Zoolo^ the books 
recommended have already been mentioned : for 
Botany, the Manual of Professor Henslow, and 
Balfour's Outlines, together with the Schedules and 
Lectures of the Professor, will be found to be enough. 
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It is from the lectures alone that Structural Botany 
can be thoroughly learnt. For Chemistry, Ganot's 
Physics, Williamson's Chemistry for Students, and 
Wilson's Chemistry published in Chambers' Educa- 
tional Course are recommended, and for more 
advanced students Fowne's Manual and Miller's 
Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, and in. Geology, 
Page's Geology, the Manual by Mr Jukes, and 
Lyell's Outliues of Geology. 

Of the Books or portions of Books to be read 
for the Examination in Mechanism and Applied 
Science, information will be published every year. 

Thus is provided for each of the three undergra- 
duate years its suitable work, and there will not be, 
as heretofore, the long and undesirable interval of 
time unemployed between the Previous Examina- 
tion and the approach of the Ordinary Degree. 
And though one entire yeajp is given up to pro- 
fessional pursuits, nearly the same amount of work 
is accomplished in .two years which formerly oc- 
cupied three, and the University has at the same 
time retained her academic training, and yet adapted 
her teaching in a very great degree to the spirit 
of the present times. 



EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE IN INDIA. 



In order to obtain a Civil Appointment in India 
two Examinations must be passed. A nomination 
is obtained by passing the first Examination, which 
is competitive, and embraces a variety of subjects, 
out of which each candidate may select as many 
as he thinks fit. The appointment is not made 
until the candidate has passed a further examina- 
tion, or series of Examinations, in Law, Political 
Economy, and the Languages and History of India. 
These appointments attract the attention of many 
3^oung men, the number of persons studying for 
them at Cambridge is considerable, and provision 
has been made by the University and the various 
Colleges to meet the requirements of students pre- 
paring for the above Examinations. 

Many parents are anxious for their sons to 
obtain such an appointment, and would make this 

19 
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their first object, while they are also desirous that 
their sons should have the advantage of a Univer- 
sity education as far as possible. A University 
degree, besides carrying with it consideration in 
India, opens the way for its possessor to the profes- 
sions in England, and in case of his suffering from the 
Indian climate, may afford a gi*eat resource. More- 
over, a young man who would be likely to ob- 
tain an Indian appointment, would have a very 
good prospect of getting a Scholarship at his Col- 
lege, possibly a Minor Scholarship or Exhibition 
to start with, and this would materially assist in 
the expense of his education, besides giving him 
confidence and gaining him credit. For the times 
and subjects of the examinations for these, we must 
refer to the articles on the separate colleges. 

The following is a sketch of the most advis- 
able course for a young man who is desirous of 
obtaining an Indian Appointment, and if possible 
of also taking a University Degree. 

When he selects his College he should tell the 
Tutor of his views with regard to Indian appoint- 
nCients, and of the subjects which he thinks of 
taking in. He will then probably be told what 
assistance the College can afford him in any of the 
particular branches of knowledge he may name, 
and may obtain some general advice and directions 
as to his reading. He had best come into resi- 
dence in the October term next after his 18th 
birthday, if it fall between March and October; and 
next before, if it fall between October and March. 
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The Examinations take place in June or July, and 
he must not have reached the age of 21 on the first 
of March pi-eceding his Examination for nomina- 
tion. Whether he should present himself in the 
course of his ji/rst academical year will be a ques- 
tion for his Tutor to decide ; unless he have a very 
good chance of success he had better not interrupt 
his reading by going in for Examination. He 
would probably pass his "Little Gro" in his fourth 
term, and may be supposed to succeed in getting 
his Indian appointment in his second year, that is 
after he has kept five terms. He might then return 
to College and, at the beginning of his third June, 
pass his Examination for the B.A. Degree. He 
must meanwhile be preparing himself to pass the 
course of Examinations in Law, Indian languages, &c. 
which varies from time to time, but of which he 
will obtain notice from the Government. This 
course of Examination is supposed to occupy two 
yeSrs, at the expiration of which time, if he pass 
duly, he will proceed to India. 

The College Examinations for Scholarships and 
the "Little-Gro" will all fall in well enough with 
the work for the Indian Examinations, supposing 
that the candidate means to take in Classics or 
Mathematics, or both, and the University has al- 
lowed persons the option of taking up Hindu and 
Mohammedan Law in the place of English Con- 
stitutional History for the B.A. Degree. "With this 
change the University Examination for that Degree 
becomes so similar to a portion of the Further 
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course of Eicami nation, that the same preparation 
will serve for both. 

The regulations with regard to College Lectures 
for the students whose case we are now consider- 
ing, vary at different Colleges ; but a student who 
is understood to be working in earnest, will gene- 
rally be excused attending lectures in a subject 
which does not bear on the Examination he has in 
view, and will find his Tutor ready to assist him in 
his reading. 

A rule was introduced by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, in 1865, to the effect that 125 marks 
should be subtracted from the total in each subject, 
excepting in case of great proficiency, when the 
marks seem to be restored, but according to what 
law, it is impossible to say. The 125 marks are not 
subtracted from mathematics. This measure will 
discourage the taking in of the modern languages 
which are marked low, and will reduce the number 
of subjects taken in : it had become the practfce 
to take in too many, and a very superficial style of 
reading had resulted from this. 

"We now come to consider the means to be 
obtained in the University for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the different subjects comprised in the 
Examination. 

Classical knowledge carries very great weight 
in the Examination, and rightly so, for it repre- 
sents long-continued steady work, and it cannot be 
acquired by a few weeks of unwholesome "cram- 
ming." Not only does this branch supply a great 
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proportion of the marks of the successful candi- 
dates, but it has the additional advantage of not 
requiring to be specially got up before an Exa- 
mination. A good classic has, to a great degree, 
his knowledge always about him, and can therefore 
better spare the valuable time just before the Exa- 
mination which is wanted for those subjects which, 
to be of any use in an Examination, must be quite 
fresh in the memory. 

The style of reading required for the classical 
papers in the Indian Examination, is just that 
which would be pursued by a person reading for 
Scholarships or the Tripos at Cambridge. So that 
the assistance afforded by the ordinary University 
teaching is as directly effective for the Indian Exa- 
mination as any that can be obtained anywhere. 
The same thing may be said of the Mathematical 
Examination: the papers were at first set so high 
that mathematics did not carry their proper weight; 
this has of late been rectified. We may reckon 
that a person of fair mathematical ability, one 
for instance who might hope eventually to obtain 
the degree of a high Senior Optime, may obtain 
from 300 to 400 marks* when he has learned 
Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, Conic Sections and 
Elementary Mechanics. The addition of Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus and the higher parts 
of Mechanics should double these marks ; and every 
additional subject will give a proportional increase. 

* The lowest candidate elected has generally obtained 
about 1300 marks altogether. 
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A student of such calibre that he might look to 
being a Wrangler, would obtain nearly twice as 
many with the same subjects. 

The value of Mathematics in this Examination 
has been much increased by the new Regulations, 
because 125 marks are not deducted from the score 
in this subject : the reason for this is that in 
Mathematics no marks can be got except for know- 
ledge which is sound as far as it goes. 

The next subject is English Composition, Lan- 
guages, Literature, &c. For this a certain amount 
of positive instruction will be required, a good deal 
of general guidance and direction in reading, and 
a regular series of examinations in which the an- 
swers of the candidate should be worked over 
with him. The accounts of the Lectures in the 
Colleges, contained in the separate articles, will 
give some information on this head, and more may 
be obtained by enquiry of the Tutors. 

We should advise persons who have this Exa- 
mination in view and are reading by themselves 
before coming up to College, to acquaint themselves 
well with a few standard works, both in Lite- 
rature and History, and to accustom themselves to 
put down in a commonplace book any notes and 
remarks which may occur to them as they read. 
Kemarks and cnticisms should not be jotted down 
as mere memoranda, but carefully expressed; the 
habit of doing this will assist in giving a facility 
of English Composition. Digests, Summaries, and 
Outlines of History and Literature, should not be 
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employed at this time ; they miay be of use when it 
is required to get these subjects into shape for 
Examination, but not befoi'e. 

To read a good Biography of one of the leading 
characters of an epoch is an excellent means of stu- 
dying both Literature and History. A good Bio- 
graphical Dictionary should be kept at hand, and the 
student should refer to it for some account of the 
persons incidentally named in what he is reading. 

In Philology the student should read some 
Handbook of the subject, and should also, when 
reading Spenser, or Shakespeare, or Bacon, or 
any author of that period, note down the deriva- 
tion of words and the senses in which they are 
used, when differing from their present meaning. 
A note book with the margin cufc away and let- 
tered like a Ledger is convenient for this. It will 
be easier to retain knowledge which is obtained 
in this way than to learn off a string of derivations. 
Good Etymological and other Dictionaries, and 
good editions of authors, are necessary for this 
study, and of course the assistance of a well qualified 
person will be very valuable. By reference to the 
indices of the various books on the English Language 
by Dr Latham, Professors Craik, Marsh, Adams, and 
others, the student will generally be led to the 
infoimation he wants. Great assistance in all this 
range of subjects may be obtained from having 
access to a good Library; the College Libraries 
are usually kept supplied with standard books, and 
are open to the students. 
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The Modem Languages stDl carry some weight 
in this Examination. But unless a student can 
read them readily and write them a little, they will 
be of little or no use, as if he fail in obtaining one 
third of the marks he gets nothing, and if he get 
more he is only credited with the balance, unless 
he shew great proficiency. Teachers of these lan- 
guages can be obtained at the University, and the 
Long Vacation gives a good opportunity of learning 
these languages on the continent. Two or three 
months passed in a foreign family will do more 
than a year's study in England. 

For the Moral Sciences, the public teaching 
afforded, consists of the Lectures of the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy and a course of Lectures bear- 
ing on the Moral Sciences Tripos, delivered at 
St John's College, but accessible to members of 
other Colleges (for particulars see the ai-ticle on 
St John's College) ; assistance also can be obtained 
from College Lecturers and Private Tutors. 

The Natural Sciences are represented in Cam- 
bridge by Professors of the various branches, all 
of whom give Lectures; practical instruction in 
Chemistry is also supplied by Professor Liveing at 
the Laboratory. The various Museums and the 
Botanical Garden afford great advantages for stu- 
dents in these subjects. 

Sanskrit is a subject of some importance, because 
it carries weight in the Further Examination as 
well as in that for nomination, so that the study 
of it is doubly remunerative. But as it is not 
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marked very highly in comparison with its difficulty, 
the value of a slight knowledge is reduced almost 
to nothing by the plan of subtracting 1 25 marks as 
in the case of Modern Languages. Mr Peile, of 
Christ's College, the University teacher of San- 
skrit, delivei"s two courses of Sanskrit Lectures 
during the year. The classes are only of a mode- 
rate size, so that students can obtain abundant 
assistance. 

Arabic is not included in the Further Exami- 
nation, and would only be taken into the first Exa- 
mination by persons who had some knowledge of 
it before coming to the University. Instruction in 
it can be readily obtained, as two Professors deliver 
courses of Lectures in it. 

We have now gone through the various branches 
of study comprised in the Examination, but one 
or two points call for a few remarks. A difficult 
question arises as to when a student should pre- 
sent himself The number of vacancies varies from 
year to year, and is in general only announced a 
few months before the Exainination j if it be large, 
many students who are only indifferently prepared 
are anxious to make a push for the Examina- 
tion of that year, because they fear that there may 
.be but few vacancies in the following one. The 
effect of this is of course injurious. The students 
work in a hurried feverish way; they might be 
making steady progress in classics or mathematics 
or science of some sort which would bear good 
fruit in the following year; but they want some- 
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thing to make a show in a short time, and they run 
up a little knowledge of English, and perhaps of 
Moral Science, and some modem Languages, especi- 
ally of the history and literature connected with 
them, by which means they manage sometimes to 
get marks enough to succeed. The system of sub- 
tracting 125 marks from each score in each subject, 
though only an imperfect way of effecting the limi- 
tation of the number of subjects taken in proposed 
by Sir C. Wood, Secretary for India, may do some- 
thing to reduce these evils. The result of the 
system on the whole has been hitherto injurious to 
education; it has led men to learn the rudiments 
of many subjects and tax their memories without 
exercising thought. It would be a very good thing 
for the Government to state the minimum number 
of vacancies, if possible,t wo or three years in advance. 
A tutor would then see his way clearly, and would be 
justified in strongly recommending a pupil not to 
make a push, when his chance would be but poor ; 
such an attempt it must be recollected will be six 
months lost as far as sound progress goes, and the 
slight fabric which he will run up for the temporary 
purpose will tumble down, and have to be built 
up again for the next trial. 

Another point is as to the talent reqidsite to 
give a fair chance of success. When there are fifty 
vacancies no very great ability is required. A 
youth who on coming up to the University would 
be pronounced by an experienced tutor to have a 
chance of getting into the second class of the 
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Classical Tripos, or of being a Senior Optima, who 
has also some taste for History and English Litera- 
ture and a Mr power of receiving knowledge, may, 
if he continue diligent, be made pretty certain of 
success at the end of his second year at College ; or 
a person thoroughly convei-sant with two modern 
languages and Moral or Natural Science may 
succeed without taking Latin and Greek at all, if 
he apply himself to the English subjects. These 
appointments do not attract persons of first rate 
ability from the Universities, where most of the 
able men have courses already marked out for 
them. There are about thirty Fellowships dis- 
posed of in the year at the University, and it 
is, with rare exceptions, only persons who have 
little prospect of a Fellowship who turn their 
thoughts to an Indian appointment. The reduction 
of the limit of age from twenty -two to twenty-one 
much lowered the standard of merit j the late further 
reduction to twenty will lower it still more. Per- 
sons who had taken their degrees, and proved 
themselves a little below the place which is required 
for a Fellowship, could at first compete for Indian 
appointments, and these men were among the ablest 
who went in from Cambridge. Such persons are 
now practically excluded, because they cling to the 
chance of succeeding in their degree, until they are 
past the age fixed for Candidates for the Indian 
Examination. At Cambridge, and probably at 
other places of education, it will be found, that 
the more there is to be got in the way of reward 
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for proficiency, siicb as Fellowships, or employment 
for persons of attainments, the lower is the stand- 
ard of the Candidates for the Indian Civil Service; 
and the converse of this holds equally well. 

One particular advanta;];e which residence in 
the University gives for these Examinations is 
that from the frequency of competitive Examina- 
tions there, a young man gets the habit of trans- 
lating "into good English, and thereby improving 
his English composition, of answering questions on 
paper in a given time, and selecting what he can 
do best, of catching the drift of what is asked, and 
of expressing himself briefly and to the point : he 
also learns to face vivd voce Examination, and he 
is brought into contact and comparison with a 
large number of young men, which will give him a 
juster estimate of his own powers, than if he were 
brought up more privately. 

Priority in the list of successful Candidates for 
nomination does not now confer seniority in the 
service. This has much reduced the competition 
for the higher places, and the number of marks got 
by the Candidates at the head of the list will be 
found to have much diminished of late. The only 
advantage of being high on the list consists in the 
greater probability of being able to choose the pre- 
sidency preferred. The vacancies in 1862 were, 
Bengal fifty-two, Bombay eight, Madras twenty. 
Bengal is generally preferred; no change can be 
made after the presidency is once assigned. Hence 
if a young man were very anxious to get Bengal, 
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and he were only likely to come in at the end of 
the list, it might be advisable for him to defer 
going in for a year; this would of course depend 
on his age and the probable number of vacancies. 

Two years are to elapse between the selec- 
tion of candidates and their being sent to India. 
This time is to be spent in studying Law and 
Indian Languages, History, &c. and also Political 
Economy. No permanent plan of Examination 
has been put forward by the Government, and the 
University has in consequence not been able to 
take any steps to provide suitable insti-uction in 
the vernacular languages of India. The instruc- 
tion in Law, provided to meet the former regu- 
lations of the Government, will be sufficient for 
what is now required. The Professor of Laws 
gives lectures on the Hindu and Mohammedan 
Laws, in the other subjects of the Legal part of 
the Examination, and also affords general assistance 
and advice as to the course of reading, the taking 
notes of cases in court, &c. to those who attend his 
Lectures. The Law Lecturer at Trinity Hall forms 
special classes for instruction in all the Legal sub- 
jects of these Examinations, which members of 
other colleges can attend on payment of £6 a term. 
It has been already stated that the subjects for the 
special Examination in Law for the B.A. Degree 
correspond pretty nearly with some of those re- 
quired for the Indian Civil Service, a knowledge of 
the Roman Law is required in both Examinations, 
and Hindu and Mohammedan Law may be taken 
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up for the ordinary Degree. In these subjects, as 
in some treated of before, it is of great service to 
be able to refer to the University or College Library. 
Assistance in Political Economy, in the way of 
Examination Papers and explanations, can be 
obtained, and the same mav be said of the His- 
tory and Geography of India. Persons who 
have got their nomination fix)m other places of 
education, have sometimes come to study at Cam- 
bridge for the Further Examinations, and at 
many Colleges such persons are admitted and are 
allowed to confine their attention to the pre- 
scribed subjects. 

Many persons connected with India think it 
advisable for those who are nominated to appoint- 
ments to get called to the English Bar before leav- 
ing. The expense of being called is considerable, 
and opinions are divided as to what is the value of 
the advantages obtained while in India from being 
a barrister. Many persons however are desirous of 
having a professional career open to them in 
England, if the climate of India should prove in- 
jurious to them. This advantage may be obtained 
by keeping the twelve terms at one of the Inns 
of court (or as many of them as possible) before 
setting out for India, but leaving the call to the 
Bar, which is expensive, until it is wanted. There 
are four Law Terms in the year. A member of the 
University is excused depositing the XI 00 Caution 
Money, which in the case of others remains in the 
Lands of the Inn until he be called, and he is 
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allowed, while in residence at college, to keep his 
Law Term by dining for three consecutive days 
only in the Hall of his Inn. 

It will be observed that it has been thought 
desirable to confine this article to strictly practical 
matters; its object has been to give information to 
persons who are anxious for their sons to get 
Indian appointments; it has not been thought fit 
to enter at length into the educational bearing of 
the Examination. 

The following papers were issued by the Civil 
Sendee Commission for the year 1863. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 

Reoulations 
For the Open Competition of 1866.* 

I. On Monday, March iQtb, 1866, and following days, 
an Examination of candidates will be held in London. Not 
less than candidates will be selected, if so many shall 

be found duly qualified. Of these, will be selected for 

the Presidency of Bengal, [ for the Upper Provinces, 

and for the Lower Provinces,] for that of Madras, 

and for that of Bombay.^ — Notice will hereafter be 

given of the days and place of examination. 

a. Any natural-bom subject of Her Majesty, who shall 
be desirous of entering the Civil Service of India, will be 
entitled to be examined at such Examination, provided he 

^ The Regulations are liable to be altered in future years. ^ 
^ The number of appointments to be made, and the 
number in each Presidency, &c., will be announced hereafter. 



I — ' 
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shall, on or before the ist February, 1866, have transmitted 
to the Civil Service Commissioners, Dean's Yard, London, 

S.W.— 

(a) A certificate of his birth, shewing that his age on 
the ist of March, 1866, will be above seventeen 
years and under twenty-one years ; 

(6) A certificate, signed by a physician or surgeon, 
of his having no disease, constitutional affection, 
or bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the Civil 
Service of India ; 

(c) Satisfactory proof of good moral character ; 

{d) A statement of those of the branches of know- 
ledge hereinafter enumerated in which he desires 
to be examined.^ 

3. In any case in which a doubt may arise as to the 
eligibility of a candidate in respect of age, health, or character, 
such inquiries as may be necessary will be instituted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

4. The Examination will take place only in the following 

branches of knowledge:' 

Marks. 
English Language and Literature. — .i— 

Composition 500 

English Literature and History, including 

that of the Laws and Constitution 1,000 

1,500 

^ Candidates are at liberty to send in their names and 
evidence of age as soon as they think fit to do so ; but evi- 
dence of health and character must bear date not earlier 
than the ist January, 1866. 

^ It should be understood that candidates are at Hberty 
to name at their pleasure any or all of these branches of 
knowledge (subject only to the restriction above mentioned 
as to Natural Science), and that no subjects are obligatory^ 
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Language, Literature, and History of Greece 750 

" '• Borne 750 

" " France 375 

" " Germany 375 

Italy 375 

Mathematics, Pure and Mixed ij^SO 

Natural Science; that is, (i) Chemistry, 
(2) Electricity and Magnetism, (3) Na- 
tural History, (4) Geology, and (5) 

Mineralogy 500 

*^* No candidate will be allowed to 
be examined in more than three 
of the branches of knowledge 
included under this head, and 
the total (500 marks) may be ob- 
tained by adequate proficiency in 
any one. 

Moral Sciences ; that is, Logic, Mental and 

Moral Philosophy . . • • • 500 

Sanskrit Language and Literature • • •375 

Arabic Language and Literature • • -375 

7, "5 



5. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated 
by marks, and the number set opposite to each branch in the 
preceding regulation denotes the greatest number of marks 
that can be obtained in respect of it. 

6. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of 
any subject of Examination unless he shall be consider^ to 
possess a com.'petent knowledge of that subject^. 

^ ''Nothing can be further from our wish than to help 
''out premiums for knowledge] of wide surface and small 
''depth. We are of opinion that a Candidate ought to he 
** allowed no credit at all for taking up a subject in which he is 
"a mere amatterer." — ^Report of Committee of 1854. 

20 
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7. The Examination will be conducted by means of 
printed questions and written answers, and by vivd voce 
Examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in respect of 
each of the subjects in which he shall have been examined, 
will be added up, and the names of the candidates who 
shall have obtained a greater aggregate number of marks 
than any of the remaining candidates will be set forth in 
order of merit, and such candidates shall be deemed to be 
selected candidates for the Civil Service of India. They 
shall be permitted to choose, according to the order in which 
they stand, as long as a choice remains, the Presidency (and 
in Bengal, the division of the Presidency) to which they 
shall be appointed. 

9. Selected candidates before proceeding to India will be 
on probation for two years, during which time they will be 
examined periodically with the view of testing their progress 
in the following subjects^: — 

Marks. 
J. Qrient^ Languages : _ 

Sanskrit .•*... 500 
Vernacular Languages of India (each) . 400 

2. The History and Geography of India , 350 

3. Law i>^50 

4. Political Economy « « . . • 350 

In these Examinations, as in the open competition, the 
merit of the candidates examined will be estimated by marks, 
and the number set' opposite to each subject denotes the 
^retttest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of 
it at any one Examination. The Examination will be con- 
ducted by means of printed questions and written answers, 
and by vivd voce Examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

^ Pull instructions as to the course of study to be pur- 
sued will be issued to the successful candidates as soon as 
possible after the result of the open competition is declared. 
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The marks obtained at each of such periodical Examinations 
>vill be added to those previously or subsequently obtained. 
The last of these Examinations will be held at the close of 
the second year of probation, and will be called the "Final 
Examination/* at which it will be decided whether a selected 
candidate is qualified for the Civil Service of India. 

10. No candidate will be permitted to proceed to India 
until he shall have passed the Final Examination, and re- 
ceived a certificate of qualification from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, or after he shall have attained the age of 
twenty-four years. 

11. The selected candidates who at the Final Examina- 
tion shall be found to have a competent knowledge of the 
subjects specified in Regulation 9, shall be adjudged to have 
passed, and to be entitled to be appointed to the Civil Service 
of India. 

12. The seniority in the Civil Service of India of the 
selected candidates shall be determined according to the 
order in which they stand on the list resulting from the 
Final Examination. 

13. No person will, even after passing the Final Exami- 
nation, be allowed to proceed to India unless he shall comply 
with the regulations in force, at the time, for the Civil Ser- 
vice of India, and shall be in sound bodily health and good 
moral character. — ^The Civil Service Commissioners will re- 
quire such further evidence on these points as they may 
deem necessary before granting their Certificate of Qualifica- 
tion. 

14. Applications from persons desirous to be admitted 
as candidates are to be addressed to the Secretary to the 
Civil Service Commissioneni, Dean*8 Yard, London^ S.W. 
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KoXB. — (i) The Secretary of State for India in Council 
Juu authorized the Civil Service Commienonere to »tale 
that it is hie intention to allow the svm of £ioo for the 
Jiret year of probation and £200 for the second year to 
each sdected candidate who shaU have passed the required 
Examinations to the satisfaction of the Commissioners^ 
and shaU have complied with such rules as may he laid 
dountfor the guidance of selected candidates, 

(2) All selected candidates will he required, at the 
commencetnent of the 2nd year of prohationy to attend at 
the India Office, to m>ake the necessary arrangements for 
entering into covenants (Jnnding themselves, amongst other 
things, to refund in certain cases the amatmt of their 
allowance in case of thei/r failing to proceed to India), 
and for giving a hondfor £ 1,000, jointly wUh two sureties, 
for the due fulfilment of the same. The stamps payable 
by civilians on their appointment amount to £3. los. 

(3) Candidates rejected at the Final Examination of 
1868 wiU in no case he allowed to present themselves for 
re-exdmdnation. 



UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 



In June, 1857, the Univepsity of Oxford passed 
a Statute establishing annual Examinations of per- 
sons not members of the University. The general 
plan, and many or most of the details, were due to T* 
D. Acland, Esq. and the Bey. Dr Temple, now Head 
Master of Rugby School. The idea was encouraged, 
and suggestions for its realization were made, by 
many men of eminence in very different professions, 
amongst whom may be specially mentioned Messrs 
Eruskin, Dyce, Hullah,Bichmond, Prof. Max. Miiller, 
and Dr Harvey Goodwin, besides many actively 
engaged in the work of education and at the head 
of large grammar schools. The University of Cam- 
bridge readily adopted the general plan of Exa- 
minations; and, after making such alterations as 
were suggested by renewed correspondence with 
those engaged in education, established in Feb. 
1858 a scheme which in all but minor details was 
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the same as that now in operation. The first Exa- 
mination by the University of Cambridge took 
place in December, 1858. 

The promoters of these Examinations were 
anxious to fill a void in the education of the 
country. The system of inspection carried out by 
the Privy Council afforded an adequate test and 
stimulus for the schools of the poorer classes. The 
Universities exercised a powerful though in some 
degree indirect influence over the great schools of 
the country, partly by the stimulus of scholar- 
ships and fellowships, partly by supplying the 
teachers and examiners of the schools, and partly 
by the tacit recognition of the University standards 
in all that belongs to the higher education of the 
country. But the Schools lying between the Na- 
tional Schools and the larger Grammar Schools 
had no direct encouragement held out to them, 
no system of inspection over them, no recognized 
and sufficient criteria of merit either as regards 
schools or scholars. That the Society of Arts did 
not supply all that was needed for this purpose 
is clear from their own words in the programme 
of their examinations for 1858, wherein they hailed 
the Statute of the University of Oxford with cordial 
satisfaction. 

At first the scheme was regarded as an expe- 
riment, but it has now taken a definite place in the 
country. In 1866, 1217 boys fi:om 260 schools 
were examined by the University. School-teaching 
is thus in many schools adjusted to prepare pupils 
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for these Examinations ; schoolmasters advertise the 
honours of their pupils, Local Boards have instituted 
prizes for the most distinguished candidates at their 
particular centre of examination ; statesmen appear 
at public meetings to distribute the prizes and add 
publicity and eclat to the successful exertions of the 
youthful candidates, and still more formal notice 
is taken of the Examinations, in Regulations of the 
Councils presiding over the great Professions \ 
Moreover, the Secretary has often the privilege of 
nominating one or more senior students who have 
gained honours to compete for clerkships in the 
Privy Council Office. 

It is not asserted that these Examinations 
supply all that is wanted for the Schools of 
England. They do not do all that regular inspec- 
tion might do; they do not test actually and 
directly the teaching throughout the schools which 
send pupils to them; they do not convey praise 
and blame immediately to either masters or pupUs. 
A master may choose to send in only his best boys, 
picked specimens specially prepared out of an 
otherwise indiiferent lot, or he may be prevented 
from sending in any but the mediocre boys and 
thus expose himself to tmfair criticisms. In either 

^ Students who have passed the Cambridge (or Oxford) 
Examinations are exempted by the General Council for Medi- 
cal Education from any other preliminary examination, and 
by the Commissioners for regulating the examination of per- 
sons proposing to enter into articles of clerkship to attomies 
or solicitors from any further examination in general studies* 
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case (and both cases will no doubt occur) it might 
be urged, the result of the Examinations is not a 
good criterion of the ef&ciency of the schooL High 
honours obtained by a few boys might even raise 
a suspicion that the great mass of the school have 
lost by the special care bestowed on a few of the best. 
It is worth while to consider how £a,r such objec- 
tions are likely to correspond to facts. 

1. Inspection is not precluded, is not even 
hindered by the present scheme : for the Local 
Examination Syndicate are authorized ''to entertain 
applications for the appointment of one or more 
persons who should examine the scholai's of the 
school that makes the application and who should 
make a report of the result of the Examination to 
the Syndicate; it being understood that all the ex- 
penses attending on the appointment of Examinei's 
and on the Examination shall be borne by the 
School." 

Several schools annually avail themselves of this 
scheme : and the Kegulations for such special exa- 
mination of schools are printed with the Hegulations 
for the Local Examinations. 

But inspection would not answer the purpose 
for which the present scheme is established. It 
would lack the eclat which gives such a stimulus 
to the candidates to work; it would lack the wide 
competition throughout England which makes it 
incumbent on all to do their best; it would lack 
the publicity and identity of test which shuts out 
local jealousies. Boys from all parts of England 
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go in to the same Examinatioii, take tlie papers 
at the same time, have the same examiners, and 
appear in the same list of success. 

And it is the largeness of this competition which 
gives such a value to the Examination as a test 
and stimulus. Boys in the same school do not 
easily rise far above their comrades, unless in some 
way a higher standard is brought plainly before 
them, and moves their ambition while it shows 
them their deficiencies. And now that so many 
youths of promise and attainments stop short in 
their school career without seeking to find their 
level and their reward in the higher lists of the 
University, it must be no small advantage to be 
able to have an Examination in view by which 
they can yet direct their exertions, and give public 
proof of the thoroughness of their training and the 
reach of their abilities. 

2. As a matter of fJEict, some schoolmasters 
make a rule of sending in not picked boys, but 
whole classes, and these have in several cases done 
the best. And although many do no doubt only 
send in a few boys, these are generally a few 
out of a few : and where specially picked boys 
have been sent in, this does not seem to imply 
any detriment to the many to further the few. 
For if good candidates can be sent in, then must 
the master be capable of teaching well; and if good 
candidates are fi:equently sent in, then must the 
other boys be well taught, or there would be no 
constant supply of adequate material for the special 
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training to tate effect on. In larger schools it 
is both possible and desirable to send in whole 
classes : it is a better test of the teaching both for 
the teachers and the friends of the candidates : the 
preparation for the Examination will thus be more 
easily harmonized with the general work of the 
school, and the effect on all must be infinitely 
greater. A high standard is thus brought fully 
into the variable and narrow circle of school views, 
and without that much progress is impossible. 
• In smaller schools, few as the number of boya 
sent in to the Examination may appear, they yet 
in many cases form whole classes or are tantamount 
to such. And if in some cases, whether of large 
schools or small, only a few picked boys come in, 
this rather implies caution on the part of their 
masters than real deficiency of general teaching. 
As the Examinations become better known more 
will be sent to try their chances : but whether at 
any time it is desirable to send in stupid boys, 
with the certainty of failure, because they happen 
to be in the same class as other candidates, must be 
left to the schoolmasters and parents to judge : the 
value of the Examination is not affected by it, ex- 
cept in the opinion of those who would seek to 
make it the basis of inferences which must be 
illogical and unpractical. No one could safely 
draw conclusions from these Examinations to the 
detriment of particular schools, unless they were 
aware of the circumstances of the school, and the 
reasons why they send or do not send such and 
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• 
such boys. But we may be allowed to hope that 

as year after year passes, the recognition of the 
Examinations will be such that we may conclude, 
if a school, professing to educate the class of boys 
between National Schools and those regulated by 
the studies of the University, declines to send in 
candidates for examination, that it is either strong 
enough to do without them, or weak enough to 
dread them. And between these alternatives, per- 
sons interested will not find much difficulty in 
making up their minds. 

A copy of the last Regulations for the Exami- 
nations is here given. Some parts may be con- 
sidered as not likely to be altered from year to 
year : other parts, especially the particular books set 
in the Greek, Latin, French and German languages, 
must be considered as variable, though in some 
cases retained for two or more years. These vari- 
able parts are printed in italics. The Regula- 
tions for the year may always be obtained free from 
the Secretary. They are generally issued twelve 
months before the Examination, which at present 
takes place at Christmas. As soon as possible after 
the Examination is over, lists are published which 
s];iow exactly in what subjects a boy has satisfied 
the Examiners, and from which' it can easily be 
gathered in what subjects he fidled. 
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EBGULATIONS, 1866. 

Thebe "will be two Examinations, commencing on Mon- 
day, December 17, 1866, at 3 P.M. ; one for Junior and one 
for Senior Students. 

Students will be examined in sucli places as the Syndics 
appointed by the University may determine. 

After each Examination the names of the Students who 
pass with credit will be placed alphabetically in three honour 
classes, and the names of those who pass to the satisfaction 
of the Examiners, yet not so as to deserve honours, will be 
placed alphabetically in a separate class. Separate Lists will 
also be given of those Candidates who may specially distin* 
guish themselves in particular parts of the Examination, and 
in these lists the Candidates will be arranged in order of 
merit. After the name of every Student will be added his 
place of residence, the school (if any) from which he comes to 
attend the Examination, and the name of his Schoolmaster. 

In each Class List the names of those Students who have 
passed the same Examination before will be distinguished by 
an asterisk. 

In determining the classes account will be taken of every 
part of the Examination; but no credit will be given for 
knowledge in any section, unless the Student shows enough 
to satisfy the Examiners in that section. Begard will be 
paid to the handwriting and spelling throughout the Exami- 
nations. 

The Students who pass with credit, or satisfy the Exami- 
ners, will also be entitled to receive Certificates to that effect. 
Every Certificate will specify the subjects in which the Stu- 
dent has passed with credit, or satisfied the Examiners, and 
the class in which his name is placed. 

Every one, admitted to Examination, will be required to 
pay a fee of twenty shillings. 

An ExAHiNATiON WILL BE HELD in any place where it 
can be ascertained that there will be twenty-five Students for 
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examination, or where the Local Committee will gnarantee 
the payment of twenty-five fees at the least. 

Local Coiihittbss, wishing to have examinations held 
in their several distriots, may obtain all neoessaiy informa- 
tion from the Seobbtabt to the Syndioats, 

The Rev. T. MARKBY, 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Applications from Local Committees for examinations to be 
held in their districts must be made on or before October 7, 
1866, and the probable number of Students to be examined 
must be then stated. 

EXAMINATION OF JUNIOR STUDENTS. 

No person bom before Jan. i, 1851, can be admitted to 
Examination among the Junior Students. 

Past L Pbbliminaby. 

Every Student will be required to satisfy the Examiners in 

I. Reading aloud a passage from some standard En- 
glish prose author. 

3. Writing from dictation. 

3. The rudiments of English Grammar, including the 

analysis of sentences. 

4. The first four rules of Arithmetic, simple and 

compound, vulgar fractions, Practice, and the 
Rule of Three. 

5. Geography: 

Every Student will be required to answer questions on 
the subject, and to fiU up an outline map by inserting the 
chief ranges of mountains, the chief towns, and the chief 
rivers of one of the countries in the following list : 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Erance, Europe, and North 
America. 
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6. The outlines of the History of England since the 
Conquest ; that is, the succession of Sovereigns, 
and the chief events in each reign. 

Pabt II. 
The Examination will comprise the subjects mentioned in 
the following ten sections: and every Student will be re- 
quired to^satisfy the Examiners in at least two sections not 
in the same bracket, but no one will be examined in more 
than six. Section I. must be taken by every Student, unless 
the parents or guardians of the Student object to his Exami- 
nation in that section. 

1 . Beligious knowledge : 
Questions will be set on 

(a) The second Booh of Samuel, the first Book of 

Kings, and the Gospel of S* LvJce. 
(5) The Church Catechism : 

(c) Whately's Introductory Lessons on Christian Evi- 
dences. 
Every Student, who is examined in this section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in the subjects marked (a), 
and in one at least of the subjects marked (6) and (c). 

N.B. Throughout the Begulations the Italics signify the 
parts that will probably vary from year to year. 

2. English : 

(a) Every Student, who is examined in this section, will 
be required to write an original English composition. 

He must also satisfy the examiners in at least two of the 
following: — 

(6) History of England, from the accession of Hewry VII. 
to the Death of Elizabeth. 

(c) Physical, Political and Commercial G^graphy: with 
special reference to Great Britain and her Ikpen- 
dencies, 

{d) English Grammar and Analysis. 
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3. Latin : 
Passages will be given from CcB8ar, de hello Gallico, 

• 

Booh VIL, and Virgil, jEneid, Booh VI., {from line 236 
to the end), for translation into English, with questions on 
the historical and geographical allusions, and also on 
grammar and parsing : 

Also an easy passage for translation from some other 
Latin author: 

And a passage of English, with Latin words supplied, 
for translation into Latin. 

4.. Greek: 

Passages will be given from Xenopfion, AndboM, 
Booh IL, and Ewripidea, Itecuba, {from the Chonia, ifiol 
XPW' ffVfKpopdLv, to the end), for translation into English, 
with questions on the historical and geographical allu- 
sions, and also on grammar and parsing: 

Also an easy passage for translation from some other 
l^ Greek author. 

/^ 5. French : 

Passages will be given from Zamartine, Gvtenberg and 
La Fontaine* 8 Select FobbUa, 1 — 40 (Bell and Daldy's edi- 
tion), for translation into EngUsh, with questions on 
grammar and parsing : 

Also a passage from some modem French writer for 
translation into English : 

And easy English sentences for translation into French. 
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6. German: 

Passages will be given from Schiller's William Tell, 
for translation into English, with questions on grammar 
and parsing: 

Also a passage from some modem German writer for 
translation into English: 

And easy "Kngliah sentences for translation into Grer> 
man. 
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7. Pure Mathematics : 

Eveiy Student, who ib examined in this section, will 
be required to satisfy the Examiners in Euclid , Books i 
and 2, Arithmetic, (in which credit will be given for a 
knowledge of Book-keeping,) and Algebra to simple 
Equations inclusive. 

Questions will also be set in Euclid, Books 3, 4, and 
6, in Quadratic Equations, Progression, Proportion, 
Plane Trigonometry not beyond the solution of Triangles, 
the use of liogarithms and Mensuration. 

8. The elementary principles of Mechanics : 

Questions will be set, embracing the proofs of the 
leading Propositions. 
j They will not extend beyond the paraUelogram of 
^ forces, the centre of gravity, and the mechanical powers. 

9. Chemistry : 

Questions will be set on the elementary fax^A of Che- 
mistry, and the laws of chemical combination. 

Substances will be given to be tested, containing not 
more than one acid and one base. 

10. (a) Zoology : 

Elementary questions will be set on the description 
and classification of Animals, their habits and geographi- 
cal distribution; and on the mercantile and industrial 
uses of animal products : 

(6) Botany : 

Questions will be set on the description and classifi- 
cation of Plants, their uses and geographical distribution : 

Plants and parts of plants will be given for descrip- 
tion. 

*«* No Student will be examined in more than one 
^ of the two divisions (a) and (6). 
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Pabt III. 

Students may also offer themselves for Examination in 

1 . Geometrical Drawing, and Linear Perspective. 

a. Drawing from the Flat and from Models. 

Students examined in section i or 2, will be required to 
satisfy the Examiners in both the subjects specified in that 
section. 

3. Music — A clear knowledge of Harmony up to the 
inversions of the dominant seventh will enable 
Students to pass in this section ; but all exer- 
cises in Harmony must be written for the usual 
voices of a Choir. 
The suitable Clefs, Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass will be preferred, but the use of the G or 
Treble Clef is not interdicted. 

EXAMINATION OF SENIOR STUDENTS. 

No person bom before Jan. i, 1849, ^^^ ^ admitted as 
a Senior Student. 

Pabt I. Pbbliuiitaby. 
Every Student will be required to satisfy the Examiners 

I. Beading aloud a passage from some standard 
Engliih poet. 

3. The rudiments of English Grammar, including 
the analysis of sentences. 

3. Writing a short English composition. 

4. The principles and practice of Arithmetic. 

5. Geography : 

Every Student will be required to answer questions on 
the subject, and to fill up an outline map of some country 
in Europe, showing the boundary lines, the chief ranges of 
mountains, the chief rivers, and the chief towns. 

21 
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6. The oaUines of the History of England; that is, 
the succession of Sovereigns, the chief events, 
and some account of the leading men in each 
reign. 

Pabt n. 

The Examination will comprise the subjects mentioned in 
the following nine sections; and every Student will be re- 
quired to satisfy the Examiners in three at least of the sec- 
tions marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G ; or in two of them^ and 
in one of the sections marked H, I: but no one will be ex- 
amined in more than five sections. Section A must be taken 
by every Student, unless his parents or guardians object to 
his examination in that section. 

SsoTioiir A. 

Religious knowledge: 

The Examination will consist of questions in 

1. The Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 

from the death of Saul to the Captivity of 
Judah, 
The Gospel of S. Luke : credit will be given for a 
knowledge of the original Greek. 

2. The order for Morning and Evening Prayer in 

the Book of Common Prayer. Especial atten- 
tion must be paid to the Apostles* Creed. 

3. Paley's fforce Pavlinoe: to the end of the EpistU 

to the Galatians. 
Every Student, who is examined in this section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in the subjects marked x, 
and in one at least of the subjects marked 2 and 3. 

SsonoK B. 

1. History of England, from the Aeeesnon of Henry 
VII. to the death of Elizabeth^ and the outline 
of English Literature during the same period. 
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2. Physical, Political, aod Commercial Geog^phy. 

3. Skakespeoure^i JuUm Ccesary with philological and 

other questions arising out of the subject. 

4. The outlines of Political Economy. 

A fair knowledge of one of these four divisions will enable 
a Student to pass in this section. 

Section G. 
I. Latin : 

Passages will be given from Livy, Booh XXI,, tmdfforctce, 
Satires, Booh I., for translation into English, with questions 
on the historical and geographical allusions and on Gram- 
mar: 

Also passages for translation from some other Latin 
authors : 

And a passage of English for translation into Latin. 

1, Greek: 

Passages will be given from Pl(do, Apology of Socrates, 
and Euripides, Andromache, for translation into English. 
Questions will also be set on the language and subject matter. 

Also passages for translation from some other Greek 
authora. 

A fair knowledge of either of these languages will enable 
a Student to pass in this section. 

Section D. 

1. French: 

Passages will be given from Scribes Le Diplomate, and 
Mignet, History of the French JRevohttion from June, 1792, 
to the death of Bohespierre, for translation into English, with 
questions on the historical allusions and on Grammar : 

Also passages from some other French authors for transla- 
tion into English : 

And a passage of English for translation into French. 

21—2 
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1, German: 

Passages will be given from Pauli, BUder aus atUEn^nd^ 
Chap, VIII, X, and X/., and Goethe, Hermann and Doro- 
thea, for translation into English, with questions on the 
historical allusions and on Grammar : 

Also passages from sotie other German authors for trans- 
lation into English : 

And a passage of English for translation into German. 

A fair knowledge of either of these languages will enable 
a Student to pass in this section, 

SSOTION E. 

Every Student, who is examined in this section, will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in 

Euclid, Books I. n« in. iv. vi. and xi. to Prop. 21 in- 
clusive. 

Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Questions will also be set on the following subjects : 

J. Pure Mathematics: 

Plane Trigonometry, including Land-surveying. 
The simpler properties of the Conic Sections. 

2. Applied Mathematics: 

The elementary parts of Statics, including the equili- 
brium of forces acting in one plane, the laws of 
friction, the conditions of stable and unstable equi- 
librium, and the principle of virtual velocities. 

The elementary parts of Dynamics, namely, the doc- 
trines of uniform and uniformly accelerated motion, 
of projectiles and collision. 

The elements of Mechanism. 

The elementary parts of Hydrostatics, namely, the 
pressure of elastic and inelastic fluids, specific gra- 
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vities, floating bodies, and the construction and use 
of the more simple instruments and machines. 

The elementary parts of Astronomy, so far as they are 
necessary for the explanation of the more simple 
phenomena. 

SBOnoN F. 

Chemistry: 

Questions will be set on the facts and general principles 
of Chemical science, and there wiU be a practical examination 
in the elements of Analysis. 

Questions will also be set on the experimental laws and 
elementary principles of the branches of science relating to 
Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity. 

A fair knowledge of Inorganic Chemistry will enable a 
Student to pass in this section. 

Section G. 

1. Zoology, and the elements of Animal Physiology 

2. Botany, and the elements of Vegetable Phy- 

siology: 

3. Geology, including Physical Geography. 

Explanations of Geological terms will be required, and 
simple questions set respecting stratified and unstratified 
rocks, the modes of their formation, and organic remains. 

No Student will be examined in more than one of these 
three divisions. A practical acquaintance with specimens 
will be expected. 

Section H. 
I. Drawing (a) from the Flat, (() from Models, and 
(c) in Perspective : 

1, Imitative Colouring. 

Every Student who is examined in this section will be 
required to satisfy the Examiners in drawing from the flat, 
and in one at least of the other divisions. 



1 
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Section I. 

Music: A knowledge of the elements of Harmony and 
Musical Composition will be required, in order 
that a Student may pass in this section. 

Questions will also be set upon the history and principles 
of the art. 



The following concern the Students : 

I. For each candidate a printed Form must be filled up. 
These Forms will be prepared by October 14. Application 
for them should be made to the Local Secretary at the place 
of Examination before October 26. Such application should 
state precisely whether Forms for Senior or Junior Students 
are required. 

A list of Local Secretaries is given on the following pa^. 

1, These Forms must be returned by November, i, 1866, 
to the same Local Secretary, and with them must be re- 
mitted the fees, viz. the University fee, £r, and the Local 
fee, (if any), charged by the Committee at the place of Ex- 
amination. No fees can in any case be returned; but if 
notice of withdrawal be given more than fourteen days before 
the Examination, the fees paid will be allowed to stand to 
the Student's credit for a future Examination. 

3. Notice of the place and hours of Examination will 
be given a fortnight before it commences. The number by 
which Students will be known will be announced at the same 
time. No ticket or card of admission is issued or required. 

4. The result of the Examination will be announced in 
the course of February, 1867. The Certificates will be sent 
during the month of March to the Local Secretaries. 

All Papers relating to the Examination (as Statistical 
Tables of the result of each Student's work in each subject, 
and copies of the Examination Papers set) can be obtained 
at Messrs Kiyington's, in Waterloo Place, or Paternoster 
Bow, or through any bookseller. 
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The ExaminatioDs were held last year at the following 
places, and the gentlemen whose addresses are given kindly 
act as local secretaries for their respective neighbourhoods. 

Barnstaple: Samuel Feathesstonb, Esq. ITnion Ter- 
race School. 

Brighton: Barclay PHiLLTFSy Esq. 75, Lansdowne Place. 

Bristol : Bev. E. J. Gbeoobt, 9, Belgrave Place, Clifton. 

Cambridge : R. Potts, Esq. Parker's Piece. 

Exeter : William Roberts, Broad Gate. 

Eaversham: F. W. MoKK, Esq. Kent Association of 
Institutes. 

Gravesend : A. H. Guttebidge, Esq. Proprietary School. 

Hastings: Messrs Pobteb and Stewabt, West Hill 
House. 

King's Lynn : Rev. T. White, Grammar School. 

Leeds : Babket Blake, Esq. Mechanics' Institute, West 
Riding Educational Board. 

Liverpool : 

London : T. Bodley, Esq. 49, Upper Harley St., W. 

Lutterworth : Rev. W. Bebby, UUesthorpe House. 

Northampton : Rev. P. R. Liohtfoot, Preston Deanery. 

Norwich : Rev. Hinds Howell, Drayton Rectory. 

Plymouth: Hamilton Whitefobd, Esq. Courteuay 
Street. 

Sheffield : Rev. S. Eabnshaw. 

Soutliampton : Rev. A. Sells, Polygon House. 

Teignmouth : J. Kempe, Esq. Church Hill House. 

Torquay : E. Cockrbm, Esq. Directory Office, 10, Strand. 

Wakefield : James Fowler, Esq. M.R.C.S. South Parade. 

West Buckland : J. H. Thompson, Esq. Devon County 
School. 

Windsor : W. H. Habbis, Esq. 4, Osborne Villas. 

Wolverhampton: W. Cbowtheb Umbebs, Esq. 2, 
Chronicle Buildings, Market Street. 

Trinidad: H. Deighton, M.A. Queen's Collegiate 
0chooL 
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Special Secretaries for the Girh^ Examination. 

Bristol : Mrs Wait, 2, Worcester Villas, Clifton. 
Cambridge : Mrs Coofeb, Wanstead House. 
London: Miss Davies, 17, Cunningham Place, N.W. 
Manchester: Eev. Si Vincent Beeohet, Worsley 
Parsonage. 

It will be seen from the foregoing Regulations 
that the TJniversitj has not sought to impose one 
precise course of work upon all schools and scholars, 
but has left a large field for the choice of master 
and pupil. Indeed the scheme was not drawn 
up from an a priori view of what schools ought 
to teach, upon which point opinions might vary, 
but it accepted the subjects now actually taught 
in the schools, and confined the necessary qualifica- 
tions for passing to a knowledge of the rudiments 
of education with the addition of two or three 
special subjects. The difficult question of Theology 
has been treated in a way which may fairly claim 
the merit of complete success. The scheme does 
not make examination in Church formularies ne- 
cessary for any candidate, and allows any parent or 
guardian to withdraw a boy from the Theological 
part altogether, by simply stating in writing the 
fact of his objecting. The number of those who 
so objected, taking the first three years of the 
Examination, was 31 out of 1207 candidates. 
The Oxford scheme originally made the Prayer- 
book an essential part of the Examination, and 
did not permit the Theological part of the Ex* 
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amination to have any weight in arranging the 
order and classes of successful candidates : but the 
number of those who declined the Theological part 
of the Examination was so large (viz. 36 per cent.), 
that their scheme has been at last approximated to 
the Cambridge plan. 

It maj be desirable to point out the main 
differences between the Oxford and Cambridge 
schemes. These are, Istly, that Oxford confers on 
those who pass the senior examination the title 
of Associate in Arts; and on the juniors merely 
a certificate : Cambridge gives a certificate only, to 
both classes. 2ndly, Oxford arranges the candi- 
dates in the first class in order of merit, the rest 
alphabetically; Cambridge arranges all alphabeti- 
cally, but adds lists, arranged in order of merit, 
of those who have specially distinguished them- 
selves. 3rdly, Oxford does not set special books 
in languages for the senior examination ; Cambridge 
does, but adds also some passages from other books 
than those set. These are the main differences 
upon which it is unnecessary to dwell here with the 
exception of the first. 

The Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
when it was proposed to confer on the senior 
students the title of Associate of Cambridge, de- 
clined to sanction it, and for the present this must 
we suppose be taken as settled. What peculiar 
benefit there may- be in the title of Associate in 
Arts can therefore be derived only from the Oxford 
Examination. It is a title^ and a title only. If 
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however the friends of boys under eighteen years 
of age are gratified bj the addition of some letters 
to a boy's name as an evidence of his having passed 
the Examination, there does not appear to be any- 
thing to prevent a successful senior candidate find- 
ing some initials to indicate that he is a Certificated 
Cambridge Student. 

But the advantages to be gained by the Ex- 
amination are definite and real It is an object of 
legitimate ambition for those passing &om school 
into business, to show publicly that their know- 
ledge is sound and producible: and there are few 
who would not feel a praiseworthy satisfaction in 
appearing high in a list, open to all England under 
eighteen or sixteen years of age. It is not well for 
a boy to rest satisfied with a local reputation with- 
out proving to himself that his self-confidence is 
justified by success on a larger field of competi- 
tion. Even if he fell, he has profited scarcely less 
by a clear ascertainment of the weak points of his 
knowledge. And we cannot but think that parents 
would do well, before removing a boy from school, 
to see that he has demonstrably the minimum of 
knowledge required to pass one of these Exami- 
nations. 

The following are the Regulations of the Syndi- 
cate appointed by the University of Cambridge 
to provide for the Examination of Schools. 

Apflioation for the Examination of a School under the 
regulations of the University must be made to the Syndicate 
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through the Secretary, the Eev. T. Mabebt, Trin. Hall, 
Cambridge. Applications will be considered in the week 
following the ist March, the ist May, and the ist Nov. in 
each year, and must be sent^ for thia purpose, on or before 
these days, respectively. 

The Subjects of Examination of each class will be those 
taught them in the School ; and may extend to the following : 
Diyinity, English, Latin, French and Mathematics. 

The Report of the Examiner (or Examiners) will specify 
the state of proficiency of each several class, and the general 
state of the whole School ; and will name (if required) the 
boy in each class who acquits himself the best. This Heport 
will be made to the Syndicate, and will be communicated by 
them to the Head Master or Governors of the School. 

The Syndicate will in each case decide (according to the 
number of boys and the extent of the subjects) the number of 
days required efficiently to conduct the Examination. 

The fee charged on each Examination will be £io, and 
the Examiner will be required to be present two full days at 
least: but if the Syndicate decide that the number of boys 
and extent of the subjects require a longer time or more 
Examiners, then for each additional day and for each Ex- 
aminer fees to the amount of £3 per diem will be charged. 

The travelliug expenses of the Examiners, as well as the 
expenses of printing examination papers, if any, must be 
entirely defrayed by the School. 

It is understood that when two or more Schools in 
the same neighbourhood are examined in immediate sue- 
cession, the travelling expenses will be apportioned 
between them; and that the minimum fee may be de- 
rived from more than one School in the same neighbour- 
hood. 
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The day on which the ExamiDation of each School will 
commenoe will be fixed by the Syndicate, but the arrange- 
ment of days will be made 80 as to suit, as nearly as possible, 
the convenience of the several Schools which are to be ex- 
amined at about the same time. 

T. MARKBY, 

Secretary to the Syndicate, 
Cafnbndgt, 
Dec. If 1865. 



THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 



The following are the Regulations recently 
issued for the Examination of Candidates for her 
Majesty's Diplomatic Service. 

The Subjects of International Law and Consti- 
tutional History which the Examination comprises^ 
fall in very closely with an important part of the 
Cambridge Law Studies, and the Student is re- 
ferred to them as well as to the paper on the Indian 
Civil Service for information and guidance, 

KEGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
ATTACHES IN HER MAJESTY'S DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE. 

LoBD Russell having seen occasion, after an ex- 
perience of nearly three years, to revise the Regulations for 
the examination of Attach^ in her Majesty's Diplomatic 
Service which were issued on the 15th of September, i86a, 
has deemed it advisable to amend those Regulations, and to 
lay down in lieu thereof the following Regulations, which 
will take effect from the present date. 

Lord Russell considers it proper that the junior members 
of the Diplomatic Service should prove their competency, in 
all cases, in two examinations by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 
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In the first examination, which candidates for Attach^ships 
must be prepared to undergo within three months of their 
nomination, they must satisfy the examiners in regard to the 
following points : — 

I. Orthography. 

1, Handwriting. 

3. General intelligence. 

4. Precis writing. 

5. That they are well grounded in Latin grammar, and 
are able to construe and parse a portion of some good 
classical Latin author, and to give the derivation of words ^. 

6. That they are acquainted with the first four rules of 
arithmetic and decimal fractions, as given with examples in 
Colenso's Arithmetic, and with the first book of Euclid. 

7. That they have a general knowledge of geography. 

8. That they have a general knowledge of French gram- 
mar, and can translate correctly from French into English. 

9. That they have a general knowledge of Grennan 
grammar. 

10. That they have a general knowledge of the consti- 
tutional history of England, to be acquired from Blackstone's 
« Commentaries*' (Kerr's Edition, 1862), and Hallam^B 
"Constitutional History of England." 

^ Candidates who have passed the first public examination 
in Classics at one of the Universities in Great Britian or Ire- 
land will be exempted from being examined in Latin; but 
candidates claiming this exemption must, on going up for ex- 
amination, exhibit to the Civil Service Commissioners a 
certificate from the duly constituted authorities, examiners, or 
others, as the case may be, in such University that they have 
passed the first public examination in Classics, in whatever 
manner that examination may have been oODducted, and to 
whatever point directed. 
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1 1. That they have a general knowledge of the political 
history of Europe, and of the United States of North America, 
from the Treaty of Paris, in 1815, to the Treaty of 
Yillafranca, in i860, comprising an acquaintance with the 
most important international transactions during that period. 

In the second examination, which mast be undergone 
in the interval between the grant of a commission as Third 
Secretary and that of a commission as second Secretary, can* 
didates will be exempted from re-examination in the ist, 2nd, 
5th, 6th, 7th, and loth subjects in which they have passed in 
their previous examinations ; but they must satisfy the exa- 
miners in regard to the following points : — 

I. General intelligence, as evinced by the manner in 
which they acquit themselves, and specifically by the quick- 
ness they may show in seizing the points in papers read by 
them, or read over to them, once or twice. 

1, Precis writing. 

3. That they have a general knowledge of French 
grammar ; that they can converse fluently in that language 
on ordinary topics ; and can translate correctly from English 
into French, as well as from French into English. 

4. That they have a general knowledge of Grerman 
grammar, and can translate correctly from German into 
English ; or if the candidates, between their first and second 
examinations, have not resided a reasonable time, twelve 
months for instance, in Germany, they may, if they desire it, 
substitute in their second examination, for a general 
knowledge of German grammar and for correct translation 
from German into English, the same qualifications in some 
other foreign language besides French. 

5. That they have a general knowledge of the 
political history of Europe, and of the United States of 
North America, from the Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, to the 
Treaty of Yillafranca, in i860, comprising the most important 
international transactions during that period. 
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6. That they have a general koowledge of political 
economy, to be acquired from Adam Smith's '* Wealth of 
Nations,** and Mill's "PoUtical Economy." 

7. That they have a general knowledge of Maritime and 
International Law, to be acquired from Yattel, Wheaton's 
"Elements of International Law,'' and the first volume of 
Kent's *' Commentaries." 

8. They must satisfy the examiners, by submitting to 
them a general report on the commerce of the several countries 
in which they liave resided, and on their political relations 
with other countries, that they are competent to draw up such 
a report : and they must be prepared to answer any questions 
put to them by the examiners within the limits of such report. 

Candidates for Attach^hips, on presenting themselves for 
examination, must have completed the aist year of their age 
and not exceeded the 36th. 

Foreign Office, 

July 17, 1865. 



Period of Service of A ttachis. 

The service of Attaches will reckon from the date of the 
certificate first granted by the Civil Service Conmiissioners, 
and will be considered as probationary for four years from 
that date, during which period the Attaches must have been 
employed for six months in the Foreign Office, and must 
also have actually resided at one of Her Majesty's Embassies 
or Missions abroad, or have been actually employed in the 
Foreign Office, for a further period of three years. If these 
conditions as to employment and residence have not been 
fulfilled at the expiration of four years from the date of the 
certificate of the Civil Service Conmiissioners, the probation- 
ary period will be prolonged until they have been fulfilled; 
and it will likewise be prolonged in the case of candi- 
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dates who may have elected to undergo two examinations, 
until the final certificate of the Commissioners has been 
obtained. 

A salary of £150 a-year will he granted, contingently, to 
AttachSa on completion of their probation. 

A salary at the rate of £150 a-year will be granted to 
Attaches on the termination of the period of probation, and 
on the receipt from the Minister under whom they have last 
served of a certificate showing that their general character 
and conduct, during the time they have so served, have been 
satisfactory ; and that, as far as such Minister has the means 
of forming an opinion, they understand and speak French 
well, and also one other foreign language. 

Abolition of the designation of Paid A ttachSs. Commissions 
as Second Secretaries to be granted to Paid Attaches. 

The designation of First and Second Paid Attach^ is 
abolished ; and in lieu thereof will be substituted the designa- 
tion of Second Secretaries, which will be conferred by Com. 
missions under Her Majesty's Sign-Manual. 

Commissions as Third Secretaries to be granted to Unpaid 
Attaches on completion of their probation^ 

Commissions as Third Secretaries will also be granted 
under Her Majesty's Sign-Manual to persons now serving as 
Unpaid Attaches, or who shall hereafter be appointed Un- 
paid Attaches, on the fulfilment of the conditions, appHcable 
to such persons, as specified in the present Regulations. 

It is clearly to be understood that the aforesaid Commis- 
sions of Second and Third Secretaries will not imply appoint- 
ment to any particular Embassy or Mission ; but the holders 
thereof will be subject to the same conditions and liabilities 
as to removal from one mission to another, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of State, as those to which Attaches of all 
classes are liable. 

22 
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Secretaries of the Second and Third ClaBses may be 
indiscriminately attached either to an Embassy or to a 
Mission; and the circumstance of having been attached 
in either of the above capacities to an Embassy will not 
preclude transfers in the same capacity to a Mission. More- 
over, there may be more than one Secretary of either of the 
above classes attached, at the pleasure of the Secretary of 
State, to any Embassy or Mission. 

Number of Second Secretaries, 

There will be a fixed number of Second Secretaries, 
determined by the number of First and Second Paid At- 
taches at the date of the issue of these Eegulations. 

The salaries of Second Secretaries will be fixed at the 
same rates as those now assigned to First and Second Paid 
Attaches in the respective Embassies and Missions ; it being 
understood that such rates have reference to the character 
of the Embassy or Mission, and not to the services of the 
Second Secretaries, who may be removed, without claim 
to compensation, from an En^bassy or Mission where the 
rates are higher, to an Embassy or Mission where the rates 
are lower. 

Rules as to pensions of ike fourth class. 

In virtue of her Majesty's Commissions, the service of 
Second and Third Secretaries will count for their pensions, 
under the Act of 3 & 3 Wm. IV. cap. 116, from the date of 
the issue of their first commission ; but the amount of pen- 
sion to be assigned to them will be calculated, so long as 
they are eligible for a pension of the fourth class only, for 
each year that has elapsed since the date of their first Com- 
mission at one-thirtieth part of the last salary of which they 
were in receipt at the time of the pension being granted ; 
provided that no pension shall continue to be issued to a 
person not incapacitated by ill-health, medically certified, 
who may decline active service before he has reached the 
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sixtieth year of his age, after which age no person shall be 
required to serve as Second or Third Secretary. 

Provision for the tromsfer ^of the Junior Members of the 
Diplomatic Service from one post to another; and pay- 
ment of their expenses of removal. 

Second or Third Secretaries, and Attaches, as a general 
rule, will not be employed for more than two years consecu- 
tively, irrespective of the periods during which they may 
have been absent on leave, in the same Embassy or Mission, 
unless for special public reasons. Secretaries of Embassy 
or Legation, Second and Third Secretaries, and Attaches, will, 
on their first appointment, or on any subsequent removal 
by reason of promotion or otherwise on public grounds, 
receive such an allowance as shall be sufficient to cover 
the actual expense of their personal journey by land, or the 
actual amount paid for their personal passage by sea, either 
from England to their post, or from one foreign post to 
another; and in the case of Secretaries of Embassy or 
Legation, and of Second Secretaries, a similar allowance 
for one servant, if they have one; but no allowance will 
be made under the head of subsistence during a journey by 
land; neither will any allowance be made for the expense 
of the journey or subsistence of the families of any such 
Secretaries or Attaches. In the event of a passage being 
afforded to Secretaries or Attach^ on board one of Her 
Majesty's ships of war, the allowance made will be in con- 
formity with the Admiralty Regulations. 

No allowance will be made to the Junior Members of 
the Diplomatic Service for journeys undertaken- for their own 
convenience, in pursuance of leave of absence; but in all 
such cases the expense of the journeys from and on returning 
to their post will be exclusively at their o\\n charge. 

It is understood, moreover, that in the case of any 
journey of which the expense is to be allowed, Secretaries 
or Attaches, unless specially excused from doing so, will 

22—2 
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be bound to take charge of desipatches, if required ; and, 
in that case, they will be expected to perform the journey 
"without delaying on the road. 

Interchange of emplcyrnent between Second and Third 
SecretcmeSf and Junior Clerks in the Foreign Office, 

The Secretary of State will, should he see occasion, for 
the advantage of the Public Service, allow Second and Third 
Secretaries, and Attaches, to interchange for a time their 
duties with Clerks of the three Junior Glasses in the Foreign 
Office ; the several parties being bound, for the whole period 
through which the interchange extends, in every respect to 
perform the duties and to submit to the obligations attaching 
to the situation which they may temporarily occupy. 

The Secretary of State will, moreover, if he sees reason to 
do so, direct such temporary interchange of duties to be made, 
irrespective of the wishes of the parties, between Second 
or Third Secretaries, or Attach^, and Clerks in the Foreign 
Office; or he will direct such persons to be employed for 
a time, at home or abroad, without any interchange, making 
in either case such an allowance to the parties as he may 
consider just and reasonable. In the event of any Attach^ 
being so employed in the Foreign Office, the period, over 
and above the six months which are obligatory as stated in 
section 2, during which he shall be actually employed in the 
Foreign Office, shall reckon towards the three years during 
which he is by these Hegulations to reside at an Embassy or 
Mission abroad. 

In the case of temporary interchanges between Secre- 
taries and Clerks, they will respectively rank, during the 
period for which the interchange shall last, after the Junior 
in the cUsses of Secretaries or Clerks to which each of them 
belongs, the Clerk receiving an acting appointment as Secre* 
tary of such class. The same principle will apply in cases of 
permanent interchange. 

If a Clerk in the Foreign Office should be permanently 
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transferred to the Diplomatic Service, or should be tempo- 
rarily employed with a Special, or with an Ordinary, Em- 
bassy or Mission, he will receive a Commission or an acting 
appointment, as the case may be, as Secretary of the Second 
or Third Class, according to the length of his service in the 
Foreign Office; but he will, as regards others then in the 
same class, enter it as the Junior. 

Deductiona to he made from scUaries of ffeads of Missions 

on lea/ve of absence. 

With a view to relieve Heads of Missions on leave of 
absence on private grounds, the deduction to be made from 
their salaries will in future be limited, for a period not ex- 
ceeding sixty days from the date of their departure from 
their posts, to the sum required to provide for the allowances 
of the Acting Charges d'Affaires according to the present 
Kegulations ; on the expiration of which period the deduc- 
tion will be at the rate of one half of their salaries. Such 
period of sixty days may either be one of sixty consecutive 
days, or of sixty days occurring at intervals in the course 
of one year beginning on the rst of January. 

Allowances during war or interruption of relations. 

Should an Ambassador, Minister, or Secretaiy, by reason 
of war or other interruptions of Diplomatic relations, be 
withdrawn from active service before his services shall have 
qualified him for a Diplomatic Pension of the class under 
which he would otherwise come, the Secretary of State will, 
as he may see fit, assign to any such person a temporary 
allowance calculated on the rate of pension assigned to the 
class to which he belongs, regard being had for the length and 
general character of his services ; such allowance being, how- 
ever, strictly subject to the condition in regard to employ- 
ment specified in the 7th section of the Act of 2nd and 3rd 
WUliamlV.c. 116. 
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Date at which present Eegulations shall taJse effect. 

The foregoing Kegfulations shall take effect from the 
ist day of October, 1862 : but Unpaid Attaches appointed 
previously to the ist of Januaiy, 1861, will be allowed 
until the ist of July, 1863, to undergo their second exami- 
nation, according to the Kegulations now in force; and if, 
on such second examination, they obtain their certificates, 
they will retain their present precedence, but not otherwise. 

All persons nominated as Attaches subsequently to the 
date of the present Regulations will be subject to the provi- 
sions as to examination therein contained. 

The condition of employment for six months in the 
Foreign Office will not be enforced with regard to Unpaid 
Attaches in the service abroad at the date of these Regula- 
tions; but such Unpaid Attach^ must have passed both 
examinations under the existing Regulations, must have 
actually resided for a period of three years at one or more 
of Her Majesty's Embassies or Missions abroad, must have 
completed four years from the time of their entering the 
service, and must be provided with the certificate from the 
Head of the Mission under whom they have last served, 
specified in Clause 3 of these Regulations, before they can 
receive a Commission as a .Secretary of the Third Class, 
or the salary at the rate of £150 a-year assigned to that 
Class. Those persons who continue in the service, or who 
shall hereafter enter the service, as Unpaid Attaches, will be 
denominated ^ 'Attaches." 

(Signed) RUSSELL. 

Foreign Office, 

September 15, 1863. 



DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE 
SEVERAL COLLEGES. 



ST PETER'S COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1257.) 

Fellowships, — There are fourteen Fellowships at this 
College; the qualificationB of a Fellow are to be, (i) a British 
subject; (2) a member of the Church of England; (3) a 
graduate of the College, or at least of the University. 

A Fellowship cannot be held (i) by one who has a life- 
income exceeding twice the amount of tiie FeUowship ; (2) by 
a married man, except in the following cases : 

(a) If he hold a University Professorship not exceeding 
£800 in annual -value. 

(h) If he hold the office of Tutor, Assistant-Tutor, or 
Lecturer in the College, he may retain his Fellowship so long 
as he holds such office, by the vote of not less than two-thirdg 
of the whole Society. 

(c) If within twelve months of his election he declare 
that he elects to hold it for twelve years only, he may hold 
it for that period whether married or not. 

Three at least of the Society must be in Holy Orders. 

Scholarship, — These are adjudged according to the result 
of the Midsummer Examination. They are tenable until the 
scholar is of standing to take the degree of B.A. But the 
period of tenure niay be prolonged or a second Scholarship 
given, or a more valuable Scholarship substituted for a less. 
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in consideration of special merit. The Scholarsliips are be- 
ing gradually increased and will shortly be, in number and 
value, as follows : 

Twelve Scholarships of £60 per annum each. 

Six do. £40 do. 

Five do. £20 do. 

Other Rewa/rds. — There is an Exhibibion from the Com- 
pany of Cloth workers, and one from the Company of Iron- 
mongers. Annual prizes, and also donations from the 
Scholarship fund, are given to those who are most successful 
in the Midsummer Examinations. 

This College has the appointment of the master of Drigh- 
lington School in Yorkshire, and the presentation to eleven 
livings, for which see the Cambridge Calendar, The number 
of .undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 was 43. 

£ «. d. 

Fees on admission, Fellow-Commoners ... 13 18 10 

do. Pensioners 2 12 o 

do. to B.A. Degree ,.. 500 

Bent of Rooms ranges from £6 to £26 a year. 



CLARE COLLEGE. 

{Founded 1326.) 

Fellowships. — There are eight Senior and nine Junior 
Fellowships at this College which are open to all persons of 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or any higher degree. . They 
are tenable only for ten years after the Fellow is of standiDg* 
to take the degree of M.A., LL.M., or M.D. ; unless he hold 
some College or University office of less value than £500 per 
annum ; or unless he have held such office for fifteen years, 
in which case he may hold his Fellowship for life, without 
residence. 

If he proceed to Priest's Orders within five years of 
M.A. standing, he may retain his Fellowship till he succeeds 
to a College Living worth at least £300 a year. The Fellow- 
ship is also vacated upon the possession of an income from 
any source exceeding £500 a year. A Fellowship is not 
vacated by maihiage, nor is a married man ineligible to a 
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Fellowship. One-third of the whole number of Fellows must 
be in Holy Orders. 

Scholarships. — These are as follows : eight of £60 per 
annum, eight of £40 per annum, and eight of £20 per annum. 

Two minor Scholarships, one of £60 the other of £40 a 
year, are open to persons who have not commenced residence; 
the examination takes place in June. 

Exhibiiixms. — Two Exhibitions of £50 per annum, appro- 
priated to scholars from Wakefield School, one Exhibition of 
about £50 per annum, appropriated to a scholar from Hull 
School, and four Exhibitions of £32 per annum, with a pre- 
ference to persons educated at Oakham and Uppingham 
Schools. 

Other Rewards. — Two silver cups, value £6 each, the first 
as the reward of regularity of conduct, the second of general 
learning. Prizes in books are given to all such as are thought 
deserving, after an examination held about the division of 
the Easter Term. 

A prize is also given to the best reader in Chapel. 
The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 62. This College has the presentation to seventeen 
livings. 

£ 8. d' 

Fees on admission 200 

do. to B. A. Degree .i 3 10 o 

Bent of Rooms from £3 to £15 per annum. 



PEMBROKE COLLEGK 

(Founded 1347.) 

Fellowships. — There are fourteen foundation Fellowships, 
unrestricted both as to counties and patrons, excepting one 
founded by Archbishop Grindal, in the election to which 
preference is given to such Scholars from St Begh*s School, 
Cumberland, as were admitted at the College before June 25, 
1857. A Fellowship is vacated by marriage unless the Fellow 
hold a University Professorship of less value than £800 per 
annum, in which case he retains his Fellowship so long. as he 
holds Uie Professorship; also on the possession of property 
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of double the annual value of the Fellowship. Four of the 
Fellows must be in Holy Orders. There are also two Bye- 
fellowships, one founded by Wm. Smart, Esq., of Ipswich, 
with preference to Scholars on his own foundation in this 
College, the other founded by Bishop Lany. 

ScTmlarahipa. — The foundation Scholarships by the new 
Statutes consist of 

Eight of £60 per annum. 

Six of £40 do. 
do. £20 do. 
The allowance of £20 is at the discretion of the College 
tenable with those of £60 and £40. There are also three of 
the yearly value of £28 each, for Scholars educated at St 
Begh^s School, and one of the yearly value of £60, for a 
Scholar who has previously been two years at least at the Free 
School of Bowes in Yorkshire; should there be no properly 
qualified candidate from thence, the Master has the disposid 
of the Scholarship. 

Exhibitions. — One of the yearly value of £70 for a Scholar 
educated at Blackrode School, Lancashire, who also receives 
from the College an additional Exhibition of £5 per annum. 

Other Rewards. — Prizes of books to the best proficients in 
each year after the examination in the Easter Term. Also 
an annual prize to the author of the best compositions in 
Latin verse and prose. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 48. 

£ 8. d. 

Fees on admission 300 

do. to B.A. Degree 410 

Rent of Booms £6 to £10 a year. 



GONYILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1348.) 

Fellowships. — ^There are thirty Fellowships, all open, and 
filled up by Graduates of the College, or, if the Master and 
Seniors think fit, of the University. They are not vacated 
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by marriage, but termiDate in general at the end of ten 
years from the full standing of M. A. They may be retained 
if the Fellow at the end of that time be holding certain Uni- 
versity or College offices, or shall have held some one or more 
of those offices during the space of ten years ; or shall have 
taken Holy Orders within five years after attaining the stand- 
ing of M.A.; or shall have been permitted by a special vote 
of the Master and Fellows to retain his Fellowship on ac- 
count of his literary or scientific reputation or labours. 

Scholarahips. — The thirty-six Scholarships are divided into 
four classes of different value, — nine of £60, nine of £40, six 
of £30, and twelve of £20. They are all perfectly open. 
They are tenable until the Scholars are of standing to take 
the degree of B.A., but the Master and Seniors may, in 
cases of special merit, prolong the tenure until the holder is 
of standing to take the degree of M.A. 

There are also two Scholarships of the annual value of 
£52. loa., appropriated to Harrow School, and also to the 
same School two Exhibitions of £10 yearly for four years, 

Tancred Studentships. — Four Studentships in Medicine, 
founded by Christopher Tancred, Esq., each of the annual 
value of £113. 8«. 

The Candidate who is elected to one of these Studentships 
is obliged to enter at this College vrithin a month from the 
time of election ; or to remove hither, if he be a member of 
any other College. 

These Students are required to take the degree of Bache- 
lor in Physic as soon as they are of sufficient standing for 
the same; and they may hold the Studentship for three 
years after their degree. Those therefore who are elected 
previous to admission at any College, can hold them eight 
years. The electors to these Studentships are, the Masters 
of Caius and Christ's Colleges, the President of the College 
of Physicians, the Treasurer of Lincoln's Inn, the Master of 
the Charter-House, and the Governors of Greenwich and 
Chelsea Hospitals. The Trustees hold their meetings at 
Lincoln's Inn, on Wednesday in Whitsun-week, and on the 
Wednesday after St Martin's day. 

Lectures. — In addition to the usual College Lectures, a 
course on Moral Philosophy is given to the Junior Sophs by 
the Catechist in the Easter Term. 
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The Medical Lecturer, whose office is to direct the studies 
of declared 'Medical Studenti;, ' gives Examiuations in the 
subject of the Professor's Lectures, and once a year he gives 
a course of Lectures on some subject connected with Me- 
dicine. 

The Sadlerian Lecturer gives a Course of Lectures on. 
Algebra each year. 

Examinations, Annual Prizes, Ac. — ^The Examination in. 
Classics is held at the end of the Lent Term. The Mathe- 
matical Examination takes place about the end of two-thirds 
of the Easter Term. After each of these examinations, prizes, 
in books of five and three guineas value, are given to the first 
and second of the Junioj Sophs; and, of the same value, to 
the first and second of the Freshmen. There is also an ex- 
amination in Theology at the end of the Lent Term, when 
prizes in books of £3 and £2 value are assigned to the first 
and second, both of the Junior Sophs and of the Freshmen. 

The Senior Sophs are examined towards the end of two- 
thirds of the Easter Term, in the Theological subjects ap- 
pointed for their B.A. degree; and prizes, in books of £3 
and £2 value, are given to those who are placed first and 
second. 

There is an Examination in Moral Philosophy about the 
division of the Easter Term, for the Junior Sophs ; the first 
on the list in order of merit obtains £10. 

An Examination in Anatomy and Physiology is held at 
the beginning of May. To the student who after his seventh 
term displays the greatest proficiency is assigned one of the 
Scholarships, tenable for three years. All the Medical Stu- 
dents are required to pass this Examination between their 
seventh term of residence and the period of taking the B.M. 
degree. 

The Examination in Chemistry takes place about the 
same time. Medical Students must pass this Examination 
before the degree of B.M. The Student who answers best 
obtains a Scholarship. All Students who have not entered 
on their sixth year are eligible to this Scholarship. Bache- 
lors of Arts may be candidates in the next two examinations 
after their degree. The Scholarship cannot be held after the 
holders are of M. A. standing. 

Plate to the value of £10 is awarded annually to the one 
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judged most worthy amongst the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 98. 

£ 9* d. 

Fees on admission, Fellow-Commoner 28 8 4 

do. Pensioner 1 15 10 

do. to B.A. Degree 3 16 o 

The rent of Rooms ranges from £8 to £20 per annum. 

This College appoints the three Masters to the Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge, and has in its gift nineteen 
livings. 

TRINITY HALL. 

(Founded 1350.) 

Fellowships. — There are thirteen Foundation Fellowships. 
All the Fellows have the same stipends and privileges, and 
they and the Master constitute the Governing Body of the 
College. Of the Fellowships ten are accounted Lay Fellow- 
ships, and are designed for persons intending to pursue the 
legal profession as Barristers, or Advocates at the Scotch 
Bar, and three are Clerical Fellowships, and are designed for 
persons who may be engaged in the Tuition of the College. 
The holders of the latter are required to be in Holy Orders 
within twelve months from their election. The Governing 
Body has power to permit a. person holding a Lay Fellow- 
ship to retain it, although he should go into Holy Orders, 
and also to dispense with the requirement of taking Holy 
Orders in the case of a person holding a Clerical Fellowship, 
and to transfer a person from one class of Fellowships to the 
other. Lay Fellowships are tenable for ten years from the 
time of attaining the standing requisite for taking the Degree 
of M.A. or LL.M., but in the case of a person not elected 
a Fellow until he be past this standing, his Fellowship is 
tenable for ten years from the date of his election. The 
holding of certain College offices prolongs the tenure of the 
Fellowships. 

Lay Fellowships are not vacated by marriage. 

The Clerical Fellowships are tenable for life, but are 
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vacated by marriage, excepting in certain cases in which the 
governing body can by special vote permit a College Tutor, 
or a person who has been engaged in College Tuition for 
fifteen years, to continue to hold his Fellowship although 
married. 

Law Stvdemtships, — There are three Law Studentships 
awarded after the Degree according to University distinction, 
&c. to members of the College proceeding to study the Law, 
they are at present of the value of £50 per annum ; power is 
given to the governing body to augment them. They are 
tenable for three years, so that one falls vacant every year. 

ScJiolarships and Exhibitions. — The Scholarships are ten- 
able up to the time of taking the B.A. or LL.B. Degree; 
they are at present sixteen in number, and are all open 
without any restrictions as to birth or place of education; 
three are of the annual value of £60. 8^., and the others vary 
from £50. 88. to £13 per annum ; one of the £60 Scholarships 
and at least four of the others fall vacant every year, and 
they are awarded according to the. results of the various 
College Examinations in Classics, Mathematics, and Law, 
which are held in the first and second years of residence. 
The Scholarships of the largest amount are usually given to 
Students who have just concluded their first year. Scholar- 
ships obtained at one Examination may be augmented on a 
subsequent occasion, and more than one. may be held by the 
same person. 

There are also two Exhibitions of the values of £60 and 
£50 respectively; they are tenable during the first year of 
residence. The Examination for them takes place about 
Easter ; it is open to all persons under 20 years of age, who 
have not commenced residence in the University. 

Annital Prizes. — Prizes are given for the best Exercises 
in English and Latin Composition. 

Prizes of £5. 5«. and £3. 3a. are given in Books to the 
two best proficients of the first year at the general College 
Examinations. 

A Prize of £3. 38. is given to the most distinguished of 
the Candidates for Classical and Mathematical Honors both 
in the second and third years. 

An Examination in the subjects for the Law Tripos takes 
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place in the Easter Term, according to the result of which a 
Prize of three guineas in Books is awarded. 

Indian Civil Service Examination. — Candidates for these 
Eicaminations can have assistance in College. 

Instruction in the Legal subjects required for the Further 
ExaminatioD is given by the College Law Lecturer. Students 
from other Colleges are admitted to his Lectures on payment 
of £6 per term to the Lecturer. Assistance is also afforded 
to Candidates for the Further Examination in some of their 
other subjects. Candidates for the Examination for Selection 
are offered assistance in the English subjects. The Lectures 
they have to attend are determined by the subjects in which 
they wish to present themselves. 

Law Lectures. — Candidates for Degrees in Law after pass- 
ing their Previous Examination, or before this if it be thought 
desirable, attend the College Lectures on the subjects for the 
Law Degree, of which there are two courses, one bearing on 
the Honour Tripos, and the other on the Ordinary Degree in 
Law, which in 1867 will be replaced by a course on the 
special Examination in Law for the B. A. Degree, as the ordi- 
nary Law Degree will then be abolished. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 97* 

£ 8. d. 
Fees on Admission, Fellow-Commoners ... 4 o o 

do. Pensioners 300 

do. on taking Degree 3 o o 

do. to the Prselector i i o 

The rent of Booms including all rates and taxes, painting, 
papering, &c. varies from £i2to£24a year. 

There are nine livings in the gift of Trinity Hall. 

Note.— Some diTenity exists in practice at present as to the abbreviation 
used for the degrees of Bachelor and Master in Law. It must be understood 
that the letters LL.B., B.O.L. and B.L. denote the degree of Bachelor in 
Law, and LL.M. and M.L. that of Master in Law ; after 1867 the degree of 
Bachelor of Law will be only obtainable by taking Honours in the Law 
Tripos. 
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COKPTJS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1352.) 

Fellowshipa.^Thsre are twelve Fellowships open to all 
the Queen's subjects wherever bom. Eight of the Fellows 
are required to take Holy Orders within three years after 
their election. They have hitherto been chosen from members 
of the College who excel in the University Examinations, 
Scholars having the preference. 

A Fellowship is vacated by the possession of an Income 
exceeding twice its value; by holding any Ecclesiastical 
preferment of the annual value of a Fellowship ; by the pos- 
session of any College living beyond the precincts of the Uni- 
versity, or by marriage, unless the Fellow hold a University 
Professorship not exceeding £500 per annum. 

Scholarships. — There are thirty-one Scholarships at this 
College; viz. 

I. Four of £60, four of £50, and four of £40 a year. 
a. Six of £30 a year. 

3. Six of £20 a year. 

4. Four of £25 a year, founded by Roger Manners, Esq. 

5. Two of £20 a year, with rooms rent free, founded by 
Dr Spencer. 

6. One of £20 a year, with rooms rent free, founded by 
Sir Nicholas Bacon. 

To each of the two students who most distinguish them- 
selves in the College Examinations of the third year, an aug- 
mentation of £30 is made to their Scholarships. 

The Jirst twenty Scholarships are awarded (eight every 
year) to those Freshmen who most distinguish themselves in 
the College Examination which takes place early in June. 
They are tenable for three years from the preceding Christmas, 
and are payable at the rate of £1. io«., £1. 5s., £1, and 1^8. 
a week, respectively, for any number of weeks not less than 
twenty-six, nor exceeding forty^ kept by actual residence in 
each of the three years. 

Of the four Manners Scholarships, two are given annnally 
after the Examination in the Easter Term, to the two Jmiior 
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Sophs who are considered most worthy. They are tenable 
for two years, and with any other Scholarships. 

The two Spencer Scholarships are bestowed on deserving 
Students needing assistance, generally on such as are in their 
second year of residence. These Scholarships are in the gift 
of the Master. 

The Bdcon Scholarship is open to all persons under 20 
years of age commencing residence. 

There are also two Biblioiistce who act as Chapel Clerk 
and Organist, the former receiving £30, and the Organist £50 
a year. 

This College admits tix Sizars, two of whom are elected 
every year by examination early in the Michaelmas Term; 
they have an allowance for commons, the usual reduction in 
College and University fees, and may hold in addition one or 
more Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Exhibitions, — ^Two of £50 a year with rooms rent free, 
appropriated to Scholars from Canterbury and Westnunster 
Schools. 

One of £24 and one of £18 a year with rooms rent free, 
for Scholars from Norwich, Wymondham, or Aylsham Schools. 

One of £56 and one of £30 per annum, for Students from. 
St Paul's School. 

One of £30 per annum, founded by Edward Colman, 
appropriated to those of his own name, and in default to 
Norwich and Wymondham Schools. 

One of the annual value of £6. 13a. 4(2. to Scholars of 
Canterbury Free School, 

Oth£r Rewards. — ^The office of Sub-Librarian, tenable by 
an undergraduate, value £10 per annum. 

Five silver cups, value five guineas each, the gift of Dr 
John Green formerly Bishop of Lincoln, are awarded annu. 
ally: one to that Bachelor of Arts who takes his degree 
with most credit ; one to that Junior Soph or Freshman who 
makes the best Latin Declamation ; and three to those Stu- 
dents who, in their respective years, pass the best Examina- 
tion in the Easter Term. 

Prizes of Books and gratuities in money are also awarded 
to other deserving students. 

23 
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In addition to the usual College Lectures, the Rev. A. 
J. D. D'Orsey, B.D. lectures on the art of Public Heading 
and Speaking, and in those branches of English Literature 
which are required for the Civil Service Examinations. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 106. 

£ «. d. 

IB^ees on admission, Fellow-Commoner i 13 o 

do. Pensioner , r o 16 6 

do. to B. A. Degree 510 

[Candidates for Sizarships must be first admitted as Pen- 
sioners.] 

The rent of Rooms varies from £6 to £18 per annum. 

This College has the right of pt'esentation to eleven Bene- 
fices. 



KING'S COLLEGE. 

{Founded 1441.) 

Under the new Statutes, this College will consist of a 
Provost, at least forty -six Fellows, and at least forty-eight 
Scholars. The Fellows will be elected from among all mem- 
bers of the College who are of sufficient' standing. 

Twenty-four Scholarships will be appropriated to the 
Scholars of Eton College, the remaining twenty-four will be 
Open Scholarships. They will all be tenable till the holder 
is of M. A. standing, or Fellow of this or any other College. 
Their value will be £80 per annum, with tuition free, the 
Eton Scholaxs to have in addition, rooms and commons free 
during residence. The number of twenty-four Eton Scho- 
larships must be completed before any Open Scholarships are 
established, so that it will be some years before the entire 
new system can come into operation. 

Annual Prizes. — £6 is given annually to such Scholar or 
Scholars as shall be adjudged to have deserved well by appli- 
cation to their studies and general orderly behaviour. 

£20 is equally divided, towards the end of Easter Term, 
between such two Scholars of the College as have in the 
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bourse of the year been most distinguished for learning and 
regularity of conduct. 

Two £5 prizes for Latin Declamations. 

Two £5 prizes for English Declamations. 

Books to the value of five guineas are given for the best 
translation of an English Subject into Greek Iambics. 

A piece of plate of the value of ten guineas is cfiven 
to such Bachelor as shall have most distinguished himself in 
the Mathematical and Classical Triposes. 

Two prizes of £5 each to the best readers of the Lessons 
in Chapel. 

Thirty pounds is given to such Scholar in his third year 
who shall have most distinguished himself in his own College 
and University in Divinity and Classics, and twenty pounds 
also to such Scholar who in his third year shall have excelled 
and passed the best examination in Mathematics, particular 
respect being had in both cases to moral and religious conduct. 

Books bearing the College arms, to the value of. twenty 
pounds, are given to the first three Scholars, in the first 
class in the Classical and in the Mathematical examination. 

There is also an annual examination in Divinity, at which 
the three Scholars who are placed highest in the first class 
receive prizes provided by the yearly interest arising from the 
sum of £500, divided into three unequal portions. 

The College has thirty-eight livings in its gift. 



QUEENS' COLLEGE. 

(FouTided 1448.) 

FelhwsMpB. — There are fourteen Fellowships tenable for 
ten years from M.A., withoiU being subject to any restriction 
whatsoever. Any Fellow, who takes Holy Orders within two 
years from M.A, may hold his Fellowship for life. Fellow- 
ships held, however, for more than the term of ten years from 
M. A., are vacated by maniage, and by institution to a Bene- 
fice of which the nett annual value exceeds £300 a year. 
The time spent in discharging the duties of Tutor and of 
Senior Lecturer in Mathematics or Classics is not to be counted 
in the above-mentioned term. 

23—2 
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A Fellow of the College, who holds a Professorship in the 
University, of which the stipend does not exceed £500 a 
year, may hold his Fellowship, free from all restrictions, so 
long as he holds his Professorship. 

Scholarships. — The new Statutes provide that there shall 
be at least fourteen Scholarships, tenable till B. A., of which 

Five shall be of the value of £30 per annum at least. 
Five do. £40 do. 

Four do. £50 do. 

It has been agreed by the President and Fellows, that if 
there be loiy Students deserving of Scholarships besides those 
contemplated in this plan, they shall have supernumerary 
Scholarships ; and that if any Students be deemed worthy of 
Scholarships of more value than those above mentioned, their 
Scholarships shall be augmented at the discretion of the 
President and Fellows. 

The number of Scholars at present is 2T« 

In addition to the foregoing there are the following 
Exhibitions : 

Two Sedgwick^s ExhUntions, in the gift of the President, 
value £20 per annum (sons of poor clergymen to be preferred). 
One Clarices Scholarship and Librarianship, also in the gift 
of the President, value £15 per annum. 

An annual Exhibition called the Penny White Exhibition, 
value £20, for the encouragement of classical learning. Thia 
Exhibition is awarded to that Undergraduate who passes the 
best examination in Classics at the Christmas examination, 
provided he be considered worthy of such distiDction, and 
may be held with any other Exhibition or Scholarship. 

One Sandys* Exhibition in the gift of the Founder, £12 
per annum. 

The President has at his disposal funds to the amount of 
£130 per annum with which he assists deserving Students of 
limited means. 

Examinations and Annual Prizes, dkc At the division of 
the Easter Term there is an Examination of the Senior Sophs, 
Junior Sophs and Freshmen, in Mathematics, Classics, and 
Theology. Prize-books to the amount of ten guineas are 
given to the best proficients in Mathematics of the Senior 
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fknd Junior Sophs, and to the amount of six guineas to those 
Freshmen who pass the best Examination in Mathematics 
and Classics. 

At the end of the Michaelmas Term there is an Exami- 
nation of the Senior and Junior Sophs in Mathematics, and 
of the Senior Sophs, Junior Sophs, and Freshmen in Classics, 
at which additional prizes are given. 

At the same time prize books to the amount of two gui- 
neas are given to that Undergraduate who passes the best 
Examination in a specified subject of Theology or Moral 
Philosophy. 

The Eev. Thomas Penny White, M.A., founded a prize 
of the value of £30 to be given to that commencing Bachelor 
who has taken the highest degree provided he be among the 
first four Wranglers, or among the first four in the Classical 
Tripos, and have kept seven terms at the College. The 
accumulations within certain limits are given to a Senior 
Wrangler or a Senior Classic. The accumulations in i865 
amounted to £240. 

The Rev. D. Hughes, D.D., founded an annual prize of 
ten guineas for the best composition in divinity by a Bachelor 
of Arts. 

He also founded two prizes of five guineas each, one for 
the best Latin, and the other for the best English Dissertation, 
by an Undergraduate who is not a Questionist. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 88. 

£ 9. d. 
Fees on admission, Fellow-Cominoner ... i 1 8 

do. Pensioner o ii 8 

do. to B.A. Degree 5 9 ^ 

The rent of Rooms ranges from £9 to £16 per annum. 
This College has the right of Presentation to eleven livings. 



ST CATHARINFS COLLEGK 

(Founded 1473.) 

Fellowships, — The new Statutes provide that there will 
eventually be nine Fellows. They must be British subjects 
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and members of the Church of England. Three of them at 
least must be in Holy Orders. 

A Fellowship is vacated by : — 

(a) Marriage, unless the Fellow hold a Professorship 
not exceeding in value £500 a year. 

(&) The possession of real property exceeding in value 
by a third part that of his Fellowship. 

(c) The holduig of any Ecclesiastical Office or Benefice 
not in the Town of Cambridge. 

After the tenure of the present Frankland Fellow there 
will be two Scholars on Mr Franklaud's foundation, each 
receiving oue-half of the net income of the Estate. 

Scholarsihi'pa. — 

Two of the annual value of £50. 

do. do. £40. 

One £60, with rooms rent free. 

Nine £40, do. 

do. do. £25. 

All these Scholarships are perfectly open, and are gene- 
rally awarded to those Students who distinguish themselves 
at the annual College Examination ; they are tenable till the 
Scholar is of B.A. standing, and in case of gi*eat merit, a( 
the discretion of the Master and Fellows, to the M.A, 
standing. 

Skarships. — There are two Sizarships ; the one called the 
''Master's Sizarship" is of the value of £40 per annum, with 
rooms rent free. 

Other Rewards. — The Librarianship, value £20 per annum 
with rooms rent free, tenable for eight years. The candidats 
must be of two years' standing, and if elected from any other 
College must become a member of this. 

The Bible Clerk receives his Commons, with rooms rent 
free. 

AnnvM Prizes, — The Corrie Prize, for the encouragement 
of the study of Theology, being the interest accruing irom 
£166. 

There is annually a Classical and Mathematical examina- 
tion of the Junior Sophs and Freshmen at the division of th« 
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Easter Term, when prizes in books are adjudged to the best 
proficient in each yean 

The number of Undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 36. 

£ «. d. 

Fees on Admission, Fellow-Commoner ... i 10 6 

do. Pensioner ... , o 13 6 

do. Sizar 076 

<io. toB.A. Degree 420 

The rent of Booms ranges from £5 to £12 ; they are 
painted, papered, and kept in repair by the College. 

There are at present four Livings in the gift of this Society, 
and this number will eventually be greatly increased through 
the munificence of the Rev. C, W, Burrpll, late Fellow of the 
College. 



JESUS COLLEGE. 

{Fowided 1496.) 

Fellowships. — At this College there are sixteen Foundation 
Fellowships, open to all her Majesty's subjects, without any 
restriction or appropriation whatsoever. Six of the Fellows are 
requiried to be in Orders. On every vacancy of a Fellowship, 
the Master and Fellows nominate two candidates, of whom 
the Bishop of Ely elects one ; to one of the Fellowships, how- 
ever, the Bishop has an exclusive right both to nominate and 
appoint. 

Three Bye Fellowships, founded in memory of the Rev. 
Thomas Dummer Ley, formerly of this College, will be conr 
verted, as they become vacant, into six Scholarships, to be 
called ''Ley Scholarships," value about £35 a year. 

Scholarships and ExJdhitions. — The following are the prin^ 
cipal Scholarships and Exhibitions : — 

Five Foundation Scholarships of £50 a year. 

Six of £30 a year. 

Four of £20 a year. 

Fifteen Scholarships varying from about £30 to £40, 
according to merit, founded by Tobias Rustat, Esq., and 
appropriated to the orphan9 of clergymen, or, in default of 
such candidates, to the sons of living clergymen. 
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One, £40 per annum, or thereabouts, to the son of a liv- 
ing clergyman, with preference to a native of Nottingham- 
shire or Lancashire, ccBteris paribus. 

One, £15 per annum, or thereabouts, to the son of a cler- 
gyman, with preference to an orphan, equally open to all 
counties. 

Two, at present £50 per annum each, for Students edu- 
cated at Seven Oaks and Tunbridge Schools. 

Two, £16 per annum each, left by Dr Gkitford, open to 
all clergymen*s orphans, and tenable from the degree of B.A. 
to that of M. A. 

One of £60, or two of £30 per annum, or thereabouts, 
to Students educated at Loughborough School. 

The Foundation Scholarships may be held with any other. 

One Mathematical and one Classical Scholarship will be 
given away by examination early in October to candidates 
who intend to enter at Cambridge that term. 

Other Mewards.-^AnnvLBl prizes of books, each to the value 
of £3. 39., for the best Latin and English Declamations. 

£20 per annum to one or more deserving Bachelors. 

A Divinity prize of £20 open every two years to Ba- 
chelors. 

There is an annual examination of the Senior Sophs, 
Junior Sophs, and Freshmen, about the division of the Easter 
Term, when Scholarships and prizes of books are given to the 
best proficients in Classics, and in Mathematics, in each year. 

The Master and Fellows intend to grant to six deserving 
Students of the College, additional rewards in the form of 
money payments not to exceed £12 per annum each. 

In addition to the ordinary College Lectures, the Master 
gives in the Lent Term a Course on Divinity. 

The rent of Rooms ranges from £9 to £15 per annnm, 
this includes painting and papering. The rates, about six 
shillings a Term, are paid by the tenant. 

£ 8. dm 

The Fees on Admission are 076 

Degree 310 

to the Prselector i i o 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 54. 

This College has the right of presentation to 8ixte«]i Liv- 
ings. 
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CHRIST'S COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1505.) 

Fellowships. — There are fifteen Fellowships open to all 
the Queen's subjects without restriction or appropriation. 
Candidates must be at least Bachelors of Arts, or of Law, 
or of Medicine. No candidate is superannuated. 

Five of the fifteen Fellows may be laymen : the remain- 
ing ten are required to be in Priest's Orders within six years 
after proper standing for the degree of M.A. 

Scholarships. — Twelve are in value £70 a year each. 
Six are in value £50 a year each. 
Eleven are in value £30 a year each. 

Exhibitions. — Two, with preference to Giggleswick School, 
in value £50 a year each. 

Two, with preference to Elirkby Lonsdale School, in value 
£30 a year each. 

One, with preference to Skipton School, in value £30 a 
year. 

One, with preference (i) to Kirkby Lonsdale School, (2) to 
Sedbergh School, in value not less than £20 a year. 

For each of these Exhibitions, a candidate from a pre- 
ferred School must have been educated there for two years at 
the least, in the two years and a half immediately preceding 
the election. 

Also, at any Examination, in the event of there being no 
properly qualified candidate from a preferred School for an 
Exhibition, it will for that turn be considered open ; and a 
Student gaining by open competition any of the foregoing 
Exhibitions except the last, will be regarded as a Scholar of 
the College. 

Students are elected to the Scholarships and Exhibitions 
after the annual College Examination in the Easter Term. 

A Student may be a Candidate in each year of his Under*^ 
graduate residence. 

There is also in the early part of each year an annual 
election of Scholars and Exhibitioners from Students who 
intend to commence residence in the following October. 

A Student may hold a Scholarship or Exhibition until 
he be of standing to take the Degree of Bachelor of Arts; 
and, provided he continue to reside, the Master and Fellowti 
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may, if they think fit, allow him to retain the same until he be 
of standing to take the Degree of Master of Arts, but no longer. 

The Master and Fellows are authorised by the CoUege 
Statutes to confer any two of the foregoing Scholarships or 
Exhibitions upon the same Student, if they consider him 
deserving. 

Besides the above, there are other Exhibitions, amounting 
in the aggregate to between £50 and £60 a year, perfectly 
open, and annually distributed amongst the most deserving 
Students of the College. 

Tancred Divinity Studentships. — Christopher Tancred, Esq. 
founded four Divinity Stvdentships, for Students to be edu- 
cated at this College, to which the Governors and Trustees of 
his Charities are the Electors (see Caius CoUege), 

A Student, when eleeted to the Charity, must have at- 
tained the age of sixteen years, and be under that of twenty- 
two years. 

He is required to be admitted of this College within ona 
month after his election; to reside two-thirds of each Aca- 
demical Term, so long as he holds his Studentship; to pass 
the University Previous Examination at the proper time; 
and to proceed to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, so soon 
as he is of proper standing. 

He may hold his Studentship for three years after the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts, but no longer*. 

The annual income of each Student is £100. 

Sizarships.— There are four Sizarsbips, equivalent in value 
to rather more than £50 per annum. Th^se are conferred by 
the Master and Fellows upon Students already in residence, 
^fter a due examination into their pecuniary, moral, and in- 
tellectual qualifications. 

Other Rewards. — ^At the division of the Easter Term there 
is an annual examination of the Senior Sophs, Junior SophSy. 
and Freshmen, A set of books, of the value of three gui- 
neas, is given to each of the three Undergraduates, who are 
the best proficients i^ Mathematics of their respective years. 
A prize of books, of the value of two guineas, is given to the 
second in each year. There is at the same time a Classical 

1 Forms of Petitions and all Information respecting the Tancred Student, 
ahips may be had of Bartie J. L. Frere, Esq., Clerk to the Governors aiMi 
Trustees, 28, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
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Examination of the Senior and Junior Sophs, at which prizes 
of books are awarded to the first and second in each year. 

A prize of books, of the value of £3, is given in the Lent» 
Easter, and Michaehnas Terms for the best compositions in 
Latin Verse, Greek Verse, and Latii^ Prose respectively, for 
which any Undergraduate may be a candidate. 

One gold medal of the value of 15 guineas is annually 
given for the best Latin Dissertation on some evidence of 
Christianity; another of 15 guineas for the best English 
Composition on some Moral Precept of the Grospel ; and one 
o(f 10 guineas to the most distinct and graceful reader in, and 
regular attendant at Chapel. 

Immediately after the division of the Easter TenP) there 
is a Theological Examination in subjects selected from those 
of the University -Theological Examination, open to Students 
in their third year and to Bachelors of Arts. Prizes of £15 
and £5 are given to the firat and second proficients respec- 
tively : and if the first Prizema>n be su^ciently distinguished, 
his Prize is increased to £20. 

The interest of £100 is expended annually in a Prize of 
Books, to encourage the study of the Greek Testament, and 
of the doctrines and formularies of the Church of England. 
The Examination for this Prize takes place at the end of the 
.Michaelmas Term, and is open to Students in their third year. 

The interest of £100 is expended annually in a Prize 
of Books, to encourage the study of Biblical Hebrew. The 
Examination for this Prize takes place at the division of the 
Easter Tenn; and is open to all Undergraduate Students of 
the College. 

The interest of £100 is expended annually in a Prize of 
Books, to encourage the study of the History and Philology 
of the English Language. The Examination for this Prize 
takes place at the end of the Michaelmas Term, and is open 
to all Undergraduate Students of the College. 

A Prize of Five Guineas is given annually for proficiency 
in Modem History and International Law, and is open to*all 
Undergraduate Students of the College. The Examination 
takes place at the end of the Michaelmas Terms. 

Lectures, in addition to the College course, are occasion- 
ally given in such paj^ of the Early Fathers as are assigned 
for the Theological Tripos; and are open to all resident B,A«'8 
of the CoUegQ, 



^ 
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During each Term the Hebrew Lecturer forms two Volim- 
tary Classes, one for the more advanced, and one for the less 
advanced Students of that language ; and these Lectures are 
open to all members of the College. 

The number of Undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 99. 

£ 8. d. 
Fees on Admission, Fellow-Commoner... 780 

do. Pensioner 100 

do. Sizar o 10 o 

do. B.A. Degree 400 

The rent of Rooms ranges from £4 to £i8» 
This College has the appointment to sixteen Livings in its 
gift. 

ST JOHN'S COLLEGE. 

{Founded 15 11.) 

Fellowships. — There are at this College fifty-six Fellow- 
ships, candidates for which must be Bachelors of Arts, 
Bachelors of Law, or Bachelors of Medicine, and no person 
is superannuated. 

All the Fellows, except those holding the office of Tutor, 
Prselector, Lecturer or Senior Bursar, or such as have held 
one of those offices for ten years, are obliged to be in Priest^s 
orders within seven years from the degree of M.A. This 
rule is also excepted in the case of a Fellow holding a Profes- 
sorship, the clear annual value of which does not exceed 
£800, or if he should hold the office of Public Orator, Libra- 
rian, or Registrary in the University. 

A Fellowship is vacated by 

(a) The possession of Church preferment in the patronage 
of the College of the clear annual value of £300. 

(b) Or if in the gift of another patron, of the valae of 
£^00 a year. 

(c) The possession of property yielding an annual income 
of £500. 

(d) Marriage, unless he hold one of the above-mentioned 
University Offices. 

Scholarships f Exhibiiwns, ise, — The election to any va- 
cancy in the sixty Foundation Scholarships takes place with- 
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in the first fifteen days of June in every year.' The value 
of a Scholarship is £50 per annum, and it is tenable till the 
Scholar shall become of standing to be an Inceptor of Arts. 

There are also eight Minor Scholarships, value £50 per 
annum, four of which must be filled up every year before, 
or during Michaelmas Term; they are open to all persons 
under twenty years of age, whether Students in the Univer- 
sity or not, who have not yet commenced residence, or who 
are in the first term of their residence, and are tenable for 
two years from the day of election, or until the Scholar be 
elected to one of the Foundation Scholarships. 

A Divinity Studentship, of the value of about £100, ten- 
able for three years, for Bachelors of Arts not of sufficient 
standing to take the M.A. degree. 

Two Law Studentships, to be hereafter augmented to four, 
founded by James M'Mahon, Esq., of the value of £150 per 
annum each, tenable for four years from the date of election, 
and open to the competition of the most meritorious graduates 
of the College in Arts or Law, who shall hond fide intend to 
prepare themselves for practice in the profession of the Law. 
Graduates are no longer qualified for these Studentships when 
they are of sufficient standing to be admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts or Master of Law. 

A Hebrew Scholarship, value £32 per annum, open to 
Bachelors of Arts, tenable for three years. 

The sum of £360 is given away annually by the Master 
and Seniors in Exhibitions to the most deserving Students, 
to be called Wood^s Exhibitioners, having regard to their 
pecuniary circumstances as well as to their moral and intdL- 
lectual qualifications. 

Under the like conditions the yearly produce of the Itec- 
tory of Cherry Marham in the county of Norfolk (about 
£550)) is given away to the most deserving Students^ to be 
called Hare's Exhibitioners. 

There are also several Exhibitions of different value at- 
tached by way of preference to certain Schools : viz. 

Four, £50 per annum each, for seven years, for Scholars 
from Shrewsbury School. Electors, the Trustees of that 
School* 

Two, £32. I7«. 6c2. per annum each, for scholars from 
Shrewsbury School. 
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One, value £17. 105. per annum^ for a Scholar fzx>in 
Shrewsbury School. 

Four of £50 per annum each, tenable for three y-ears, 
and 

Eight, of £40 per annum each, tenable for four years, for 
Scholars from Hereford School. 

Four, of £50 per annum each, tenable for three years, for 
scholars from Manchester School. 

Four, of £50 per annum each, tenable for three years, for 
Scholars from Marlborough School. 

Six, value £33. 68. 8c^. per annum each, tenable for three 
years, for scholars from Sedbergh School. 

Four, value £40 per annum each, tenable for three years, 
for scholars from Pocklington School. 

One, by the nomination of the Marquess of Exeter, value 
£^0 per annum, tenable until M.A. standing, for a scholar 
from Stamford School. 

One, by the nomination of the Marquess of Salisbury, 
value £10 per annum, tenable until M.A. standing, for a 
scholar from Westminster or Hoddesdon School. 

Two, value £30 per annum each, for scholars from Peter- 
borough or, in default, from Oundle School. 

One, £18 per annum, for a scholar from Bury St Ed- 
tnund's School. 

One, £20 per annum, with preference to a scholar from 
Sutton Valence School. 

One, £40 per annum, founded by Dr Newcome, for a 
scholar from Grantham School, Lincolnshire. 

Two, about £35 per annum each, for scholars from Ded. 
ham School. Electors, the Trustees of that School. 

Four, about £32 per annum each, for scholars educated 
at Oakham, or Uppingham Schools. 

Three, £30 per annum each, with preference to scholars 
from Durham School. 

Two, £25 per annum each, for scholars from Exeter 
School. 

N.B. In the case of a vacancy of an Exhibition limited 
by way of preference to Candidates from any School, for 
which no Candidate from such School of sufficient merit shall 
offer himself, it is competent for the Master and Seniors to 
throw the same open to competition as they may think 
advisable. 
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The Sizars at this College are chosen by an Examination, 
which takes place on an early day of the Michaelmas Term 
in each year. The Candidates are examined in the Elements 
of Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra, certain selected Greek 
and Latin subjects, and Latin Prose composition. 

There are nine Sizars, called Proper Sizars, on Dr Dow- 
man^s Foundation, who have their Commons free. They are 
chosen from the other Sizars (after a residence of, at least, 
three terms) by the Master and Seniors, preference being 
usually given to those who have ranked high in the classes 
at the general examinations, and by their conduct have 
obtained the approbation of the College. A Sizarship is 
worth about £25 a year: a Proper Sizarship about £10 more. 

About £6200 per annum is set apart from the revenues of 
the College for the maintenance of Scholarships, Exhibitions 
and other emoluments, which are tenable by persons in statu 
pupillari. 

Annual Prizes. — Five pounds to the best proficient in 
Moral Philosophy, among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
whose names have appeared in the list of honours. There is 
also a prize of books for Undergraduates. The examination 
and decision of the prizes take place usually at the beginning 
of the Easter Term. 

Those who are in the first class of the two general College 
examinations, one about the i6th of December, the other 
about the ist of June, are entitled to a prize of books. 

A Prize of Books in each of the three years is awarded to 
the writer of the best English Essay on a fixed subject. 

There is also a Voluntary Classical Examination of those 
who are in their second and third years, at the beginning of 
the Easter Term; and such as distinguish themselves in this 
receive additional prizes of books. 

Prizes of Books are also given to those Students in the 
third year who pass the best examination in the Greek 
Testament; and to such Students as in the judgment of the 
Hebrew Lecturer shew proficiency in the Hebrew language. 

About £180 is allotted annually for the above purposes. 

The Eev. W. Wilson, B.D., formerly, Fellow, has given 
prizes of books to the readers of the Lessons in Chapel, 
whose general good conduct entitles them to the approbation 
of the College. 
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The number of undeigraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 321. £ 8. d. 

Fees on admission, Fellow-Commoner 5 5 o 

do. Pensioner 430 

do. Sizar 116 

do. B.A. Degree 520 

The rent of Kooms ranges from £10 to £22 per annum. 
This College has the appointment of the Masters to the 
following endowed Schools : 

PockUngton, ) Yorkshire- 
Sedbergh, J ^tortsmre, 

Shrewsbury, the Head Master and Second Master; 
Stamford, Lincolnshire; 
Bivington, Lancashire; 
Aldenham, Herts. ; 
and has in its gift fifty-one Livings. 



MAGDALENE COLLEGE. 

{Founded 15 19.) 

FeUowsMps. — By the new Statutes there are to be eight 
Fellowships quite open, to be vacated at the. end of ten years, 
the office of Tutor, Dean, or Lecturer during the period of 
its tenure not counting as part of such ten years. 

A Fellowship is vacated 

{a) On appointment to any Ecclesiastical preferment 
exceeding in value £300 a year. 

{h) Upon appointment to the living of Aldrington. 

(c) Upon marriage, unless the Fellow hold a Professor- 
ship in the University, or unless being a Lecturer in the 
College he has held a Fellowship for 10 years, and has 
obtained the consent of two-thirds of the Governing Body, 
to retain his Fellowship without the obligation of celibacy; 
or unless he has held his Fellowship for 20 years, during 15 
of which he has held College Office. 

Scholarshijps. — Three of at least £60 a year. 
Three do. £40 do. 
Six do. £ao do. 

they are all perfectly open and are tenable for three years. 
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Sizarships. — The Master nominates a Sizar every year, 
who has commons free and other emoluments, and is also 
eligible to the Scholarahips and Exhibitions. 

Exhibitions. — Four for Scholars from Shrewsbury School, 
£63 per annum. 

Two with preference (i) to persons bom in St Chad's 
Parish, Shrewsbury, and educated at the Shrewsbury Gram- 
mar School, (2) to persons born in the county of Salop and 
educated at the said School, (3) to any boys educated at the 
said Grammar School, £30 per annimi. 

Three for Scholars from Wisbech School, £70 per annum. 

Four for Scholars from Leeds, Halifax, and Heversham 
Schools, £70 per annum. 

Other Rewards. — The annual Pepysian Benefaction, value 
£50, is in the Master's gift, and is usually bestowed by, him 
upon poor and deserving students. 

Books to the amount of £2. 12s. 6d. are given to the best 
proficient in each of the three years> at the annual examina- 
tion in Classics and Mathematics at the end of the Easter 
Term. 

There are Lectures on the Hebrew Grammar and Old 
Testament, in addition to the usual College subjects. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 61. 

£ «. d. 
Fees on admission, Fellow-Commoner ... 6 o o 

do. Pensioner 300 

do. Sizar ;.•.. : i 10 o 

do. B.A. Degree 510 

The rent of Kooms ranges frdm £6 to £24, including rates. 
There are seven livings in the gift of this College. 



TRINITY COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1546.) 

Fellowships.— There are sixty Fellows elected from all 
members of the College who have attained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Bachelor of Medi- 
cine, and whose standing after such degree does not exceed 
three years; there is no appropriation whatsoever: the Exa- 

24 
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mioation takes place towarda the end of September, and 
the Election is declared on Oct. ist, or on such other day of 
October as the Master shall appoint. 

A Fellow vacates his Fellowship by marriage, unless he 
then hold a Professorship the annual value of which does not 
exceed £800, or unless he fill the office of Public Orator, 
Registrary, or Librarian in the University, or if he fail to 
take Holy Orders ^^itbin seven years after attaining the 
standing of M.A. 

Scholarshipa. — There are seventy-two Scholarships open 
to all Students of the College, without any appropriation. 
They are awarded according to merit after an Examination 
in Glassies and Mathematics in the second and third yeara 
of residence, and are tenable until the Scholar is of M.A. 
standing. Their value is about £60 a year and Dinner in 
Hall. 

Besides these Foundation Scholars six Minor Scholars art 
chosen ev^ year^ These Scholarships are open to all persons 
under twenty years of age, whether Students in the Univer- 
sity or not, who have not commenced residence in the Uni- 
versity, or are in the first term of their residence. They are 
tenable for three years from the day of election, or untU the 
Scholar be elected to one of the Foundation Scholarships^ but 
no longer. The value of a minor Scholarship is fifty pounds 
per annum. 

Exhibitio'M. — ^Two or three annually from Westminster 
School, £40 per annum each. 

Five, £13 per annum each, to Scholars from St Paul's 
School. 

One, by Rev. R. B. Podmore, value about £28, for the 
name and kindred of the founder. In default of such to a 
native of the county of Salof^ educated for four years at least 
at the Grammar Sdiool of Shrewsbury. 

The Sheepshanks Astronomical Exhibition, of the value 
of £50 per annum, tenable for three yeara, and open to the 
public competition of all Undergraduates of the University ; 
but the person elected, if not a student of Trinity College, 
shall thereupon become a student of that College. 

Three, £6. i3«. ^d. each for poor Scholars. 

One, £3. 8<. 8c^. for Scholars from Lynn School. 
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Two, for Scholars from Combrook, or Warwick School. 

One from Heversham School, about £45 per annum. 

Two from St Paura School^ one of £100 per annum, and 
one of £80 per annum. 

Sizarships. — ^There are sixteen Sizars upon the foundation, 
who are entitled to commons and allowances of the value of 
about £60 per annum each. 

The Sub-sizars succeed to the Sizars in order of merit, as 
vacancies occur. And to such of them, whether Sizars or 
Sub-sizars, as pass with credit the annual College Examina- 
tion, at the close of the Academic year, pecuniary rewards 
are assigned; namely, to each of those who are placed in the 
first Class, £25; in the second Class, £15; in the third 
Class, £ 10. And when any of them are elected Scholars, and 
are subsequently placed in the three specified Classes, the 
same rewards are given to them as if they were still Sizars or 
Sub-sizars. 

Other Eewards. — Dr Paris left a prize of £4 for the best 
Latin Declamation. The successful student delivers, on a day 
appointed in the month of December, a panegyric upon some 
illustrious character. A second Latin Declamation prize has 
been instituted by the College. 

Three silver goblets, one of £20, the other two of £10 
value each, are awarded annually for the three best English 
Declamations, upon subjects relating to the History of Eng- 
land. The person who gains the first prize delivers on the 
Commemoration -day another Declamation on a general sub- 
ject. 

Any Junior Bachelor of Arts who writes the best Essay 
on The Conduct and Character of King William III, is en- 
titled to a prize of £10. 

Three Prizes are given by the College for the best compo- 
sitions in Latin VersCf in Lyrical, Heroic, and Elegiac metres: 
a subject is proposed at the beginning of each term, and a 
prize is awarded to the author of the best Exercise in each 
subject. An additional prize is awarded if there be a second 
Exercise of especial merit on any of the subjects. 

£10 for one or more poor Scholars, who shall appear to 
the Master, Vice-Master, and Senior Dean, most deserving 
at the time of taking the Bachelor's D^ree. 

The best Header in Chapel receives a prize of £4, the 



1 
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second ditto a prize of £2, at the discretion of the Senior 
Dean. 

A prize has been instituted by the College for the best 
English Essay , by a Senior Soph, on some Literary, Moral, 
or Antiquarian subject. 

Archdeacon Wrangham in the year 1842 founded a Prize 
to be given to one of the commencing Bachelors of Arts, who 
should have been in the first Class at each of the three annual 
College Examinations, and also in the first Class of the 
Mathematical and Classical Triposes. 

The Rev. Peter Leigh, in the year 1849, gave £515, 
3 per cent. Consols, as an augmentation of the Wrangham 
prize, the Interest of which is payable to the best commencing 
B.A. qualified as above. 

Two Prizes of £ 10 each are given in Books ; one to the 
Scholar on the Foundation whq shall stand highest on the 
Mathematical Tripos; the other to the Scholar who in the 
opinion of the Master, Vice-Master, Deans, and Head Lec- 
turer, shall have most distinguished himself for general 
regularity of conduct. 

Two prizes of about fifteen guineas each, called the Deal- 
try Prizes, given to the Senior and Junior Soph who shall 
pass the best examination in the Greek Testament, and also 
be placed in the First Class. 

There is an Examination of all the Sophs, Junior Sophs, 
and Freshmen in the College hall soon after the division of 
the Easter Term. . The Junior Sophs are also examined at 
the end of the Michaelmas Term ; those who are in the first 
class of each year (of the Jui^or Sophs, those who are in the 
first class in both their examinations) receive a prize of books, 
which are distributed on the Commemoration-day. Thirty - 
five pounds is likewise given in Books to a number of the 
Senior Sophs, not exceeding five ; and twenty -five pounds to 
a number of Junior Sophs, not exceeding five, who pass the 
best examination in the Greek Testament. 

The number of midergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 560. £ 8, d. 

Fees on admission, Nobleman 16 o 6 

do. Fellow-Commoner .. 1256 

do. Pensioner 5 o o 

do. Sizar 2 15 o 

do. to B.A. Degree i 12 o 
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The rent of Booms ranges from £9 to £30, the repairs, 
painting, papering, &c. being charged to the occupier. 

This College appoints masters to the Grammar Schools of 
Stevenage, Herts. ; TJttoxeter and Stone, Staffordshire ; and 
the Master has the alternate appointment of the Head-mas- 
tership of Westminster School. There are sixty-three livings 
in its gift. 



EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1584.) 

Fellowships. — The number of Foundation Fellowships in 
this College is twelve, to be increased to thirteen as soon as 
there are funds sufficient ; these are open to all her Majesty 'h 
subjects being members of the Church of England. There 
must always be four Fellows in Priest's Orders, and with the 
exception of Fellows holding one of the Offices of Assistant 
Tutor or Bursar, all are required tq be in Priest's Orders within 
seven years from the day of their election, or to vacate their 
Fellowships at the end of ten years from the same date. A 
Fellowship is also vacated by marriage, unless the Fellow hold 
a Professorship of less value than £5cx> a year, also if he comes 
into possession of an income exceeding £300 per annum. 
The Master and Fellows can, by the consent of two- thirds of 
their number, allow a Fellow to retain his Fellowship perma- 
nently although married, who shall have been for fifteen years 
a Professor in the University, or Assistant Tutor or Bursar 
of his College. 

Dixie Foundation. — ^There are also two Fellowships on 
.Sir Wolstan Dixie's Foundation, but they have no vote in 
any College affairs, nor any claim to the offices or dividends 
of the College. Candidates for these Fellowships must have 
taken the degree of B. A., and must be related to the Founder, 
or have been educated at Market- Bos worth School in Lei- 
cestershire. The heirs of the Founder nominate, and the Col- 
lege admits the nomination. 

Scholarships. — (i) Open Scholarships. There are twelve 
foundation Scholarships of £60 a year. 

Five foundation Scholarships of £30 a year ; and Five of 
£30 a year, founded by Dr Thorpe. 
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Any two of these Scholarships may be held together. 

(i) Scholarships for which candidates from certain Schools 
have a preference. 

Four, £33 per annuin, Oakham and Uppingham. 

Two, £50 per annum, Derby and Ashby de la Zouch« 

One, £16 per annum, Durham and Newcastle. 

One, £10 per annum, with preference to a medical Stu- 
dent. 

And one of £12 per annum, appropriated to the best of 
Dr Thorpe's Scholars, 

There are also four Scholarships founded by Sir W. Dixie 
of £10 per annum, subject to the same restrictions as his 
Fellowships. 

The above Scholarships are tenable till B.A., or with 
special permission of the Master and Fellows till M.A., and 
are awarded after the general Examination in the Easter 
Term, or offered to open competition by examination in the 
Easter vacation. 

In addition to the Scholarships, the Master and Fellows 
have at their disposal a sum of money arising from the con- 
solidation of certain small Exhibitions. 

Sizarships. — There are four Sizars ; they are chosen by the 
Master and Fellows at the end of the October Term, regard 
being paid to their pecuniary circumstances. 

Other Rewards. — At the division of the Easter Term there 
is a general Examination of the Undergraduates, when a 
prize of Books is given to the best proficients in each year. 

Books to the amount of five guineas are given to the best 
Dissertation upon some Theological or Historical subject, and 
to the amount of three guineas for the second. 

In addition to the above Prizes, books of the value of 
£5. 5a. are given to the Freshman and Junior Soph who 
respectively pass the best Examination in the Greek Testa- 
ment at the General Examination at the division of the Easter 
Term. 

To the best proficient in Mathematics among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, a piece of plate to the amount of 
jCi8 is given. 

A prize is given in plate or books to the best proficient in 
Classics : to the amount of £12 if in the first class of the Clas- 
sical Tripos, of £6 if in the second. 
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The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term t866 
was 76. 

£ 8, d. 

Fees on admission, Fellow- Commoner ... 6 10 o 

do. Pensioner T 15 o 

do. to B. A. Degree 4 11 o 

The rent of Kooms ranges from £10 to £24 a year. 

This College appoints Masters to the Schools of Harleston, 
Norfolk; and Bungay, Suffolk; and has the right of pre- 
sentation to twenty-two Benefices. 



SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE. 

(Founded 1598.) 

Fellowships. — The Statutes do not restrict the Fellowships 
to any particular number, nine being specified as the minimunif 
all perfectly open to natives of any part of her Majesty's do- 
minions; tiiey are vacated on the acceptance of a College 
living above the value of £200 per annum ; also by marriage, 
unless the Fellow hold a University Professorship of less 
value than £800 a year, when he may retain his Fellowship ; 
but only one Fellow at a time can hold a Fellowship under 
this regulation. Any person distinguished in Natural Science 
would be reckoned eligible to a Fellowship. 

A Mathematical Lectureship, present value £200 p^ 
annum, with rooms and allowances, was founded by Mr 
Taylor; it is not tenable with a Fellowship, and is not vacated 
by marriage. 

There has been established on this foundation a Mathe- 
matical Library, and also a Laboratory for the use of Students 
in Natural Science. An annual examination will be held in 
Chemistry, Electricity, and General Physics, and a prize of 
£20 awarded if any candidate in the opinion of the exami- 
ners be considered of sufficient merit. 

Scholarships. — The number of Foundation Scholarships 
is to be double the number of the Fellowships, and of the 
value of £40 per annum. 

There are to be three Blundell Scholarships of £60 per 
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annum for Tiverton School, but thrown open to public com- 
petition in the event of there being no qualified candidate kt 
Tiverton. 

There are six Senior Mathematioal Scholarships, on the 
Foundation of Mr Taylor, the yearly value of each of which 
is £60. The Election to these Scholarships usually takes place 
after the annual College Examination at Midsummer. These 
Scholarships are tenable until the Scholar, if hs be a wrangler, 
is of sufficient standing to take the degree of M. A. 

There are twelve Junior Scholarships on the same Foun- 
dation, the yearly value of each of which is £40. The 
Election to these usually takes place in October. Several of 
these Scholarships will henceforward be given for the encou- 
ragement of Natural Science. 

There is one Scholarship founded by T)r Micklethwaite, 
£10 per annum, and one Scholarship founded by Mr Edward 
Montagu, £12 per annum. The right of nomination to the 
latter rests with the Master. 

ExMbUixms, — Four, now £32 per annum each, with prefier- 
ence to those educated at the Schools of Oakham or Upping- 
ham, in Rutland. 

Two, for clergymen's sons, now about £45 per annum 
each. Preference is given to candidates who have been three 
years at Grantham or Oakham School. 

Two, for clergymen's sons, value £12 each per annum. 

Two, value £12 each per annum, from the Company of 
Haberdashers. . 

This College has between £800 and £900 per annum exclu- 
9ively devoted to the encouragement of Mathematics ; upwards 
of £400 of this are disposed of from time to time, either in 
donations or in forming Junior Exhibitions : as these funds are 
so ample, the Foundation Scholarships are chiefly conferred 
for proficiency in Classics. 

An examination is annually held in October, open to all 
who have not yet resided in the University, when six or seven 
Scholarships and Exhibitions varying in value from £32 to 
£70 are adjudged. 

Tn addition to the ordinary College Lectures it is proposed 
shortly to establish a Course on subjects connected with 
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Natural Science, An annual examination will also be held in 
Chemistiy, Electricity, and General Physics, and a prize of 
£20 awarded if any candidate be considered of sufficient 
merit. The College possesses a Laboratory furnished with 
apparatus for researches in Chemistry and Electricity for the 
use of Students, and a Library entirely devoted to scientific 
works. 

Annual Prizee. — A Prize of £10 for the best proficient in 
Classics at the time of taking the degree of B.A., provided 
his name appear in the first Class. 

A prize of £10 for the best proficient in Mathematics at 
the time of taking the degree of B.A., provided his name 
appear among the first six Wranglers. 

There are examinations in each academical year at the 
end of the Michaelmas Term, and in the Easter Term, at 
which prizes are adjudged to those who distinguish them- 
selves in Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, and General 
Physics. 

There are likewise prizes for the best Latin and English 
Declamations, the best Latin Theme, and for the best Bead- 
ers in Chapel. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
WM 48. 

£ «. d, 
•Feesfor Admission, Fellow-Commoner... 330 

do. Pensioner a 2 o 

do. Sizar. z 10 o 

do. to B.A. Degree 3 15 o 

The rent of Booms ranges from £7 to £16 a year, the 
College undertaking to keep them in comfortable order, and 
no sum is charged to the Student for necessary repairs of any 
kind, nor is there any charge upon entrance into rooms. 

There are eight Livings in the gift of the CoU^ge. 



25 
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DOWNING COLLEGE. 

(Founded Sept. 11, 1800.) 

Bt the new Statutes this College will eyentually oonasst 
of a Master, two Professors (one of the Laws of England, 
and one of Medicine,) of at least eight Fellows (two of whom 
only are required to reside), and of at least ten Scholars. The 
objects of the foundation are stated in the Charter to be 
students in Law^ Physic, and other useful arts and learning. 
Up to the present time, only the Master, Professors, and 
three Fellows have been appointed. The Society will now 
be gradually completed by the election of the remaining 
Fellows and Scholaxs. 

Pro/cMorsAii^.— The Professors are elected by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and the Masters of St 
John's, Clare, and Downing Colleges. The Law Professor 
must be, at the time of his election, a Graduate in Law or 
Arts of one of the English Universities of ten years' stand* 
ing from his matriculation, and also a Barrister-at-La\«r. 
The Medical Professor must be, at the time of his election, 
a Graduate in Medicine of one of the Universities of the 
United kingdom, and of not less than twenty-five years of 
age. The Professors are bound to read a course of lectures 
in their respective faculties, on the usual terms upon which 
public lectures are given in the University. The Professor- 
ships are not vacated by marriage, or by the possession of 
any property, and the Professors are capable of holding any 
of the lay offices in the College. 

Fellowships, — The electors to the Fellowships are, the Mas- 
ter, Professors, and Fellows of the degree of M.A. Of the 
eight Fellows, two are bound to residence and are called 
Besident Fellows, and of these one must be a Clerk in Holy 
Orders. All persons are eligible who have taken a degree in 
Arts, Law, or Physic in one of the Universities of Cambridge 
or Oxford, and who are not above thirty years of age. The 
remaining six, called non-resident Fellowships, are intended 
for persons iu the active pursuit of the studies of Law and 
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Medicine* The non-resident FellowsMps are tenable for 
twelve years from election, and are vacated by entering into 
Holy Orders within the first six years from election, bat are 
not vacated by marriage. The resident Fellowships are ten* 
able for life, bat are vacated by marriage, excepting that a 
resident Fellow who has held the office of Tutor for eight 
years may retain his Fellowship for eighteen years from elec- 
tion, provided he continue to perform the duties of Tutor. 
Only one resident Fellow, however, may at any one time be 
married. The College has the power of transferring a person 
from one class of Fellows to the other. It is the intention 
of the Society, in accordance with the objects of its founda- 
tion, to encourage, both by its teaching and its rewards, the 
usual studies of the University, and in an especial degree the 
studies of Law and Medicine. 

Scholarshipe. — ^The foundation Scholars will be elected 
either from Students of the College or (if the Master, Pro- 
fessors and Fellows think fit) frY>m Students in the Uni- 
versity. The annual value of a foundation Scholarship will 
be £50, with the addition, in some cases, of rooms rent free 
and an allowanoe for commons. Foundation Scholarships 
will be tenable at least until the holder be of standing to take 
a degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, with a power of farther 
extenison vested in the Society. Minor Scholars may also 
froTDi time to time be elected from persons who are not mem- 
bers of the University, or who have not resided one whole 
term in any College in the University. The Master, Profes- 
sors, and Fellows have the power of varying according to 
circumstances the value and tenure of Minor Scholarships. 

The Society desires to bestow its Scholarships and other 
rewards upon its own Minor Scholars and other Students if 
they are of sufficient merit. The Society also votes Prizes is 
Books, or otherwise, to those of its Students who are dis- 
tinguished in the College Examinations. 

The number of undergraduates in the Lent Term 1866 
was 28. 

Bent of Rooms varies from £3 to £7 per term. 
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NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
Uniformly printed in Foolscap Sto. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use of 
Stvdents in the UniversitieSf Schools, and Candi- 
dates for the Public Examinations, 

Now Beady. 
An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. For 

the Use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
Fellow of St John's College. 49. 

Arithmetic for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By A. Wbiolet, M.A. Professor of Mathematics in the 
late Boyal Military College, Addiscombe. 38. 6d. cL 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, 

M.A. Fellow of Trinity College. 3«. 6d. cl. 

Elementary Statics. By the Yerj Rev. H. Good- 
win, D.D. Dean op Ely. 38. cl. 

Elementary Dynamics. By the Yery Rev. H. 
Goodwin, D.D. Dean op Ely. 3«. cl. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, 

M.A., Late Fellow of St John's College. 4«. cl. 

[C<nUinued] 



2 SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS^Continued. 
Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By 

B. T. MooBB, M.A«, Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Professor of Mathematics, Boyal Staff College, Sand- 
hurst. With numerous Examples. $8, 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By 

W. H. Bbsant, M. a., Late Fellow of St John's College. 
• [In the Press. 

Elementary Chemistry. By G. D. Liveing, M. A., 

Late Fellow of St John's College. Preparing. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. Designed 

for the Use of Theological Students and the Upper 
Forms in Schools. By A. C. Barbett, A.M., Caius 
College. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 
8vo. 5«. 

An Historical and Explanatory Tbeatise on 

THE Book op Common Pbateb. By W. G. Humphry, 
B.D. Third and Cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. Syo. 49. 6d. 

Now in cov/rae of PMicationy 

Cambrftrjie (Brttk aitir iUtm Ceptsf, 

CAREFULLY REPRINTED FROM THE BEST 

EDITIONS. 

This series is intended to supply for the use of Schools 
and Students cheap and accurate editions of the Classics, 
which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the 
small German editions now current in this country, and 
more convenient in form. 

The texts of the '* Bihliotheca Classical* and '* Qrammar^ 
School Ckusics,^* so far as they have been published, will be 
adopted. These editions have taken their place amongst 
scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Literature 
oif this country, and" are admitted to be good examples of the 
judicious and practical nature of English scholarship; and 
as the editors have formed their texts from a careful examina- 
tion of the best editions extant, it is believed that no texts 
better for general use can be found. 

The volumes are well printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, in a i6mo. size^ and are issued at short 
intervals. 
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The foUomng art now ready, 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Graecmn, Textus Stephanici, 
1550. Accedunt variae lectiones editioDiim Bezae, Elze- 
viri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesii. Gurante F. 
H. SORIYENEB, A.M. 4$. 6d, 
An Edition on uriting paper, for Notes. 4to. hc^-bound. 12s. 

AESCHYLUS^ ex novissima recensione F. A. Palet, A.M. 

Price 3«. 
CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO, reoensuit G. Long. 

A.M. ^8. 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICITIA 
ET EPISTOLAE SELECTAE, recensuit G. Long, 
A.M. i«. 6d. 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. Recensuit G. Loif G, 
A.M. 3s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Palbt, A.M. Vol. I. 
3«. 6d, Vol n. 3«, 6d, Vol. iii. 3*. 6d, 

HERODOTUS, recensuit J. W. Blakbslbt, S.T.B. 

1 Vols. 3«. 6d. each VoL 

HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I. — XII. : ex novissima recensione, 

F. A. Palet, A.M. 28. 6d. 
HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Maoleane, A.M. 

Price 28. 6d, 

JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS,ex recensione A. J.Macleane, 
A.M. IS. 6d, 

LUCRETIUS, recognovit H. A. J. Munbo, A.M. M. 6d, 

SALLUSTI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA, ex recen- 
sione G. Long, A.M. i», 6<2. 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit J. G. Donaldson, S.T.P. 
a Vols. 3«. 6d. each Vol. 

VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. CoNiNGTON, A.M. 3*. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, recensuit J. F. 
Maohichasl, A.B. 28, 6d. 

OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
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ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBBA. 

Pelicotetics or the Science of Quantity. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Algebra and its Groundwork Arithmetic. Bj 
ABGHIBALD SANDEMAN, M.A. Svo. 20s. 

Arithmetic for the use of Schools and Colleges. 

• By A. WRI6LEY, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the late Soyal 
Military College, Addiscombe. Ss. 6d, 

Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. By the Rev. 

J. HIND. Nmth Edition, with Questions, 4*. M, 

««• KEY, with Questions for Examination. Second Edition. Bs. 

A Progressive Course of Examples in Arithmetic. 

With Answers. By the ReT. JAMES WATSON, M.A-, of Corpna 
Christi Collie, Cambridge, and formerly Senior Mathematical Master 
of the Ordnance School, Oarshalton. Second Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. Fcp. 8yo. 2s, Qd. 

Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. J. Hind. Sixth 

Edition, revised. 510 pp. 8yo. Ids.ed. 

Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equations. 

By the Bey. J. HYMEBS, D.D. Third Edition. 8yo. 10r.6d. 



TBIGONOMETBY. 

Trigonometry required for the Additional Subject 

for Honours at the Previous Examination, according to the new 
scheme sanctioned by the Senate June 1865. By J. MCDOWELL. 
M.A., Pembroke College. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, 

M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. is.6d. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

By the Bev. J. HIND. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon Trigono- 
metry and the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 8vo. 7'. 6d. 
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MECHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS. 

Mechanics required for the Additional Subjects 

for Honours at the Previous ExaiDination, and for the Ordinary B.A 
Degree. By J. MCDOWELL, M.A., Pembroke College. Grown 8to. 
3f.6cl. 

Elementaiy Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, 

MA., Late Fellow of St John's College. Fcp. 8to. it. 

Elementary Hydrostatics for Junior Students. By 

B. POTTEB, M. A. late Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in University College, London. 
7*. (kt 

Mechanical Euclid. Containing the Elements of 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By the late W. WHEWELL, D.D. 
Fifth Edition. 6$, 

Elementary Statics. By the Yery Rev. H. Goodwin, 

D.D. Dean of Ely. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, Zs. 

Elementary Dynamics. By the Very Rev. H. 

GOODWIN, D.D. Dean of Ely. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, 3/. 

A Treatise on Statics. By the Rev. S. Earnshaw, 

M.A Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10«. 

Dynamics, or, a Treatise on Motion. By the Rev. 

S. EARNSHAW. Third Edition. 8vo. 14«. 

A Treatise on the Dynamics of a Rigid Body. By 

the Rev. W. N. GRIFFIN. 8vo. 69. 6d. 

*^* SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES. 8to. 
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Problems in illustration of the Principles of Theo- 
retical Mechanics. By W. WALTON, H. A. Second Edition. 8to. ISt. 

Treatise on the Motion of a Single Particle and 

of two Particles acting on one another. By A. SANDEMAN. 8to. Si. 6d. 

Of Motion. An Elementary Treatise. By the Rev. 

J. B. LUNN, M.A Fellow and Lady Sadleir's Lecturer of St John's 
Oollege. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

Chapter I. General principles of relodty and acceleration. Chapter II. 
Of the motion of a point in general Analytical expressions for velo- 
cities and accelerations in certain directions. Chapter III. Of the 
motion of a point aflfected by a constant acceleration, the direction 
of which Is always the same. Chapter lY. Of the motion of a point 
affected by an acceleration, the direction of which always passes 
through a fixed point. Chapter Y. Of matter and force. Chapter YI . 
Of the dynamical laws of force, commonly called the laws of motion. 
Chapter YII. Ofcertain cases offree motion in nature. Chapter YIII. 
Of constrained motion of particles. Chapter IX. Of impulses and 
collision of particles. Appendix. Of the Cydoid. 

A Treatise on Hydromechanics. By W. H. 

BESANT, M.A 8vo. Second Edition enlarged, 10«. 6cl. 

The Principles of Hydrostatics. By T. Webster, 

H.A Sto. 7s. M. 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of Theo- 
retical Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics. By W. WALTON, H.A. 
8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Collection of Elementary Problems in Statics and 

Dynamics. Dedgned for Candidates for Honours, first three days. By 
W.WALTON, M. A 8vo. lOt. 6d. 

CONIC SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL 

GEOMETRY. 
Elementary Analytical Geometry for Schools and 

Beginners By T. G. Y YY YAN, Fellow of Gonville and Gains CoUege, 
and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Crown 8to. U.M. 

Tnlinear Co-ordinates, and other methods o{ Modem 

Analytical Oeometry of Two Dimensions. By the Ber. W. ALLEN 
WHITWOBTH, M.A, Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
Liverpool, and late Scholar of St John's College, Cambridge. 8to. 16i. 
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An Introduction to Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

ByW. P.TUBNBULL, B.AFeUowofTriiiit7CoUege. 8vo. 12». 

Elementary Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. 

BESANT, M. A., Late Fellow of St John'8 GoUege. iln the Prets. 

Conic Sections. Their principal Properties proved 

Geometrically. By the late W. WHEWELL, D.D. Master of Trinity. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

The Geometrical Construction of a Conic Section. 

By the Ber. T. GASKIN. 8yo. 8«. 

Treatise on Conic Sections. By the Rev. J. Hymebs, 

D.D. Third Edition. 8vO. U. 

A Treatise on the Application of Analysis to Sob'd 

Geometry. By D. F. GBEQOBY, H.A and W. WALTON, M.A 
Second Edition. 8to. 12f. 

The Elements of Conic Sections. By J. D. 

HUSTLEB. B.D. Fourth Edition. 8to. 4t.6d. 

Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. 

8. ALDIS, M.A 8vo. 8#. 

A Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. By 

the Bev. H. O'BBIEN. 8to. 9t, 

A Treatise on Analytical Geometry of Thi-ee 

Dhnendona. By J. HYMEBS, D.D. Third Edition. 8vo. Ids. 6d. 

Problems in illustration of the Principles of Plane 

Oo-ordinate Geometry. By W. WALTON, M. A 8to. 16i, 



DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calcu- 
lus. By W. H. MILLEB, M. A Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

Treatise on the Differential Calculus. By W. 

WALTON, M. A 8to. 10«. M. 
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A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. By the Rev. 

J. HYMERS, D.D. Svo. 10/. 6d. 

Geometrical Illustrations of the Differential Calcu- 
lus. ByM. B. PELL. 8to. 2». 6d. 



ASTB0N0M7. 

An Introduction to Plane Astronomy. For the 

Use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. MAIN> M.A Fellow of 
St John's Coll^;e. it. 

Practical and Spherical Astronomy for the use 

chiefly of Students in the Universities. By the Bey. B. MAIN, M.A., 
Badcliffe Obsenrer, Oxford. 8to. 14f. 

BriinnoVs Spherical Astronomy. Translated by 

the Bey. B. MAIN, MA. F.B.S. Badcliffe Observer. Fart I. In- 
cluding the Chapters on Parallax, Be&action, Aberration, Precession, 
and Nutation. Svo. St. 6<L 

Elementary Chapters on Astronomy from the 

"Astronomie Physique" of Biot By the Very Bey. HABYEY 
GOODWIN, D.D. Dean of Ely. Svo. 8f. 6d. 

"They w^e translated with a different intention, but the admirable 
precision and clearness of description which characterise them led 
me to think ttiat the publication of them would make a useful addi- 
tion to our present list of elementary books."— 2Vam<ator'« Prrfitee. 

Notes on the Principles of Pure and Applied 

Calculation, and on the Mathematical Principles of Ph3rsical TbeorieB. 
By the Bev. J. CHALLIS, M.A., F.B.8., Plumian Professor of Astro- 
nomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 

{Preparing, nearly ready. 
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Choice and Chance. Two Chapters of Arithmetic. 

With an Appendix containing the Algebraical treatment ot Permutations 
and OombinationB newly set forth. By the Ber. WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITWOBTH, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, 
LiyerpooL Grown 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Greometry, 

containing Applications of the Principles and Processes of Modem 
Pure Geometry. By J. M<^D0WELL, M. A., F.B.A.S., Pembroke College, 
pp. xxxi, 800. Growft 8to. 8i. M. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. Designed 

princiiuUly for Students of the University of Cambridge. By the Very 
Bey. HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enhurged by P. T. MAIN, M.A., Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. 16i. 

Problems and Examples, adapted to the " Elemen- 
tary Course of Mathematics." By HABTEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. Third Edition, revised, with Additional Examples in Conic Sec- 
tions and Newton. By THOMAS G. YYYYAN, M.A., Fellow of Gon- 
Tille and Caius College. 8vo. 6s, 

Solutions of Goodwin's Collection of Problems and 

Examples. By W. W. HTJTT, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. Third Edition, revised and enlaiged. By the Bev. T. G. 
VIYYAN, M.A. 8va »r. 

Collection of Examples and Problems in Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geomeby, Logarithms, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Mechanics, &c. with Answers and Occasional Hints. By the Bev. 
A.WBIGLEY. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

A Companion to Wrigley's Collection of Examples 

and Problems, being Illustrations of Mathematical Proceeses and 
Methods of Solution. By J. PLATTS, Esq., and the Bev. A. WBIGLEY, 
M.A. 8vo. 12f. 

Newton's Principia. First Three Sections, with 

Appendix, and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By the Bev. J. H. 
EYANS, M.A. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 6$. 

Series of Figures Illustrative of Geometrical Optics. 

From 8CHELLBACH. By the Bev. W. B. HOPKINS. Plates. 
Folio. 10/. 6d. 

A Treatise on Crystallography. By W. H. Miller, 

M.A. 8vo. 7«.M. 
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A Tract on Crystallography, designed for Stu- 
dents in the Univenitjr. By W. H. H lUSB, M.A. Profeaior of Mine- 
ralogy in the Unlrenity of Ounbridge. 8to. 6s. 

Physical Optics, Part II. The Corpuscular Theory 

of Liglit diBCuned MathematicaUy. By BICHABD POTTEB, H.A. 
Late Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Fhilo- 
Bopby and Astronomy in University College. London. Is. 6& 



The Greek Testament: with a critically revised 

Text : a Digest of Yarions Beadings ; Marginal Beferences to Verbal and 
Idiomatio Usage ; Prolegomena ; and a Critical and Bxegetical Com- 
mentary. For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. By 
HENBY ALFOBD, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. 
Vol. I. Sixth Edition, containing the Four Gospels. 12. St. 
VoL II. Fifth Edition, contalnhig the Acts of the Apostles, the 

Epistles to the Bomans and Corinthians. 1^ it. 
Vol. III. Fourth Edition, containing the Epistles to the GaUtians, 
Epheeians, Philippians, Colossians, Theasaloniuis,— to Timotheus, 
Titus and Philemon. 18«. 
VoL IV. Part I. TUrd Edition, containing the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and the Catholic Epistle of St James and St Peter. 18t. 

VoL IV. Part II. Second Edition, containing the Epistles of St John 
and St Jude, and the Bevelation. lit. 

Codex Bezse Cantabrigiensis. Edited with Prole- 
gomena, Notes, and Facsimiles. By F. H. SCBIVENEB, M. A Small 
4to. a6#. 

Wieseler's Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gos- 
pels. Translated by the Bey. E. VENABLES, M. A. 8to. 13f. 

" This opportunity may properly be taken of especially recommending 
to every thoughtful student this able treatise on the succession of 

erents in the Gospel history A translation of it would 

be a very welcome aid to the general reader."— fip. EUicotet Lec^ 
tares an the Life of <mr Lord. 

Bentleii Critica Sacra. 

Notes on the Greek and Latin Text of the New Testament, extracted 
from the Bentley MSS. in Trinity College Library. With the Abb6 
Bulotta's Collation of the Vaticiui MS., a specimen of Bentley's in> 
tended Edition, and an account of all his Collations. Edited, with 
the permission of the Master and Seniors, by the Bev. A A ELLIS. 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 8f . 6d. 
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Companion to the Greek Testament. Designed 

Ibr the use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools. 
By A. 0. BABBETT, M.A., Caius College. Second Edition, revised 
imd enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6i, 

A general Introduction to the Apostolic Epistles. 

With a Table of St Paul's Travels, and an Essay on the State after 
Death. Second Edition, enlarffed. To which are added a Few Words 
on the Athanaaian Greed, on Justification by Faith, and on the Ninth 
and Seventeenth Articles of the Church of England. By A BISHOP'S 
CHAPLAIN. 8vo. 8t,M, 

Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature, and 

Dissertation on Virtue. Edited by the late W. WHEWELL, DJ>. With 
a Preface and a Syllabus of the Work. Thkd Edition. Fcp. 8vo. St. 6d. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the 

Book of Common Prayer. By W. G. HUMPHRY, B.D. Third 
and Cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

Annotations on the Acts of the Apostles. Ori- 
ginal and selected. Dedgned principally for the use of Candidates 
for the Ordinary B.A. Degree, Students for Holy Orders, ftc, with 
College and Senate-House Examination Papers. By the Bev. T. B. 
MASKEW, M.A Second Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. 

An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, writ- 
ten by the Right Reverend Father in God, J. PEARSON, D.D. late 
Lord Bishop of Chester. Compiled, with some additional matter occa- 
iionally interspersed, for the use of Students of Bishop's College, Cal- 
cutta. By W. H. HILL, D.D. Third Edition, revised and oonected. 
8vo. 6s, 

Hints for some Improvements in the Authorised 

Version of the New Testament By the late J. SCHOLEFIBLD, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 

Testament. With 40 facsimiles firom Ancient Manuscripts. For the use 
of Biblical Students. By F. H. SCRIVENER, H.A. Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. 8va 15s, 

The Apology of Tertullian. With English Notes 

and a Preface, intended as an Introduction to the Study of Patristical 
and Ecclesiastical Latinity. By H. A. WOODHAM, LL.D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Ss.M. 
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-^schylus. Translated into English Prose, by 

F. A. PALEY, M.A. Editor of the Greek Text 8yo. U 6d. 

^tna. Revised, emended, and explained, by 

H. A. J. HUNBO, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
8to. 8«. 6d. 

Aristophanis Comoediae superstites cum deperdita- 

rum fragmentis, additis argumentis adnotatione critica, metrorum dis- 
aiptione, ouomastico et lexicon. By the Bey. Hdbbbt A. Holdin, 
LL.D., Head-Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow and Asristant Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Vol. I. containing the text expurgated with summaries and critical 
notes, 18«. 

The plays sold separately : Achamenses, 2s. Equites, Is. M. Nubes, 
ls.6d. Ye»pae,2s. Pax,l#.6d. Aves, 2f. LysistrataetThesmophoriazusae, 
3f. Banae, 2s. Ecclesiazusae et Plutus, 8«* 

Vol. II. containing the Lexicon and Onomasticon to the entire works 
(in the press), 

Demosthenes, the Oration against the Law of Lep- 

tines, with English Notes, and a Translation of Wolfe's Prolegomena. 
Edited by B. W. BEATSON, M.A. FeUow of Pembroke CoUege, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6f . 

Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. Third Edition, 

carefully revised. By B. SHILLETO, A.M. Bvo. Bs.6d. 

Demosthenes. Select Private Orations o£ After 

the text of DINDOBF, with the Various Headings of BEISKE and 
BEKEJ:b. With English Notes. For the use of SchooU. By C. T. 
PENBOSE, A.M. Second Edition. Bevised and corrected. 12mo. 4s. 

Euripides. Fabulse Quatuor, scilicet, Hippolytus 

Goronifer, Aloestis, Iphigenia in Aulide, Iphigenia in Tauris. Ad fidem 
Hanuscriptorum ac veterum Editionum emendavit et Annotationibiu 
instruxit J. H. MONK. S.T.P. Editionova. 8vo. ISs. 
8epar(Uelj/^Rlppo\jt\a, Svo, cloth, 6s. ; Alcestis, 8to, sewed. 4s. 9d, 

Lacretius. With a literal Translation and Notes 

Critical and Fjiplanatory, by the Bev. H. A. J. MUNBO. M.A. Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised throughout. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Text, 16s. VoL II. Translation, Qs, May be had 
separately. 

Plato. The Gorgias, literally translated, with an 

Introductory Essay, containing a Summary of the Aigument. By 
E. M. COPE. M. A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 

Plato, The Protagoras. The Greek Text, with 

English Notes. By W. WATTE. M.A. Svo. 6s. M, 

Plautus. Aulularia. With notes. Critical and 

Exegetical, and an Introduction on the Plautian Metres and Proeody. 
By Dr WM. WAGNEB. Svo. 9s. 
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Plautus. MensBchmei. Ad fidem Codicum qui 

in Bibliotheca Musei Britannid exitant aliorumque nonnulloram 
reoezusuit, Notisque et Glossario locuplete instruzit J. HILDYARD, 
A.M. Editio altera. 7«.6d. 

Propertius. The Elegies of. With English Notes, 

and a Preface on the State of Latin Scholarship. By F. A. PALEY, 
M.A. With copious Indices. lOf. 6d. 

Verse-Translations from Propertius, Book Y. With 

a Beviflod Latin Text, and Brief English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 
Editor of Propertius, Ovid's Fasti, Ac. Fcp. 8vo. Zt. 

Virgil. The ^neid of. Books I— II. Translated 

into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By EDWABD FAIR- 
FAX TAYLOR. Small 8TO. &. 6d. 

Theocritus, recensuit brevi commentario instroxit 

F. A. PALEY, M.A. Grown Syo. 4s, M. 

A Complete Greek Grammar. For the use of 

students. By the late J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition, 

considerably enlarged. 8to. I6t. 
Without being formally based on any German Work, it htm been writ- 
ten with constant reference to the latest and most esteemed of Greek 
Grammars used on the Continent. 

A Complete Latin Grammar, For the use of 

students. By the late J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition, 

considerably enlarged. 8vo. 14f . 
The enlarged Edition of the Latin Grammar has been prepared with 
the same object as the corresponding work on the Greek language. 
It is, however, especially designed to serve as a convenient hand- 
book for those students who wish to acquire the habit of writing 
Latin ; and with this view it is furnished with an Antibarbarus, with 
a full discussion of the most important synonyms, and with a variety 
of information not generally contained in works of this description. 

Vari'onianus. A Critical and Historical Introduc- 
tion to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, and to the Philological Study, 
of the Latin Language. By the late J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
Third Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 8vo. 16f. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. A Treatise on the 

History and Exhibition of the Greek Drama : with various Supplements. 
By the late J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. Seventh Edition, revised, 
enlarged, and in part remodelled, with numerous illustrations from 
the best ancient authorities. 8vo. lit. 
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Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning con- 

lidered wiib especial reference to CiompetitiTe Tests and UniTenity 
Teaching. A Practical Essay on Liberal Education. By the late J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Sophocles. The CEdipus Colonens ofj with Notes, 

intended principally to explain and defend the Text of the manu- 
scripts as opposed to conjectural emendationfl. By the Bev. 0. E. 
PALMER, M.A. 9s, 

Tacitus (C). Opera, ad Codices antiqnissimos 

exacta et emendata, Commentario critico et ezegetlco illustrata^ 4 vols. 
Svo. Edidit F. BITTEB, Prof. Bonnensis. Reduced to lit. 

Translations into English and Latin. Bj C. S. 

GALTERLEr, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Small 8to. 
7f . 6(1. 

P. Yirgilii Maronis Opera edidit et sjUabarum 

quantitates novo eoque facili modo notavit Thomas Jarrett, H. A Lin- 
guae Hebraese apud Cantabrigienses Professor R^us. Us. 

Arundines Cami : sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 

Lusus Canoii CoUegit atque ed. H. DRURY, AH. Editio qumta. 
Cr. Svo. 7*. ^ 

Foliorum Silvula. Part the first. Being Passages 

for Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. Edited with 
Notes by the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth School, Ipswich. Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Post Svo. U.6d, 

Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Latin Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. Arranged 
and edited by the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part III. Being Select Passages 

for Translation into Oreeic Verse. Edited with Notes by the Rev. 
HUBERT A. HOLDBN, LL.D. Third Edition. Post Svo. 8s. 

Folia Silvulse, sive Eclogse Poetarum Anglicorum 

in Latinum et Grsecum conversse quas disposuit, HUBERTUS A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. Volumen Frius. Continens Fascicules L II. 8to. 
10s. 6d. 

Foliorum Centurise. Being Select Passages for 

Translation into Latin and Greek Prose. Arranged and edited by 
the Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, LL.D. Third Edition. Port Svo. 8s. 



